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CHAPTER THE FIRST.—INQUISITIVE, 
Wuo /S tHE Docror? 


‘Hutvn awsdsmse i.e. Sedens Columba. * * * © Columbe cum avolant, fallunt 
ceteras pernicitate volatis: cum sedent, nihil nitius, aut simplicilus. * * * * 
Mihi videtur posse et in eos, qui simplicitatem simulant, quo magis imponant, prop- 
terea quod mos sit aucupibus exoculatam columbam in reti ponere, que subsultans, 
ceteras columbas alliciat. Erasmus. 


Your Doves, when they are taking their flights, soar above others in the fleetness 
of their wing. When they settle down, nothing can be quieter or more simple. 
But my opinion is, that the proverb of ‘a sitting Dove” [‘‘ vide lector,” says Erasmus, 
“nune legendum sit 7uuévn;” and, if the Rotterdammer be right, ‘a tied-down 
dove” | may apply to those who assume the likeness of a dove for the purposes of 
imposition ; because it is the custom of bird-catchers to put a blind Dove into their 
net, where his flouncings about are intended to deceive others [or, as we should say, 
this Dove thinks he can pigeon us]. 


A Doctor, a Doctor, fifty pounds for a Doctor. 
Where is this Doctor to be found? Pouncu. 





For Doctor he is yknowe, 
And of Scripture the skylful. Piers PLlowMan. 








* The Doctor, &c, London; Longman and Co. 1835. 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND.—DISQUISITIVE. 
WE HAVE THE Doctor. 


Ipse ego qui nullos me affirmo scribere 
Invenior Parthis mendacior. Horace. 


Nec te quxsiveris extra. Persius. 
Briwuy ¢ amodsigw o skurigoy ro Avyxiws. AnisTOPHANES, Paz. 


Ambubaiarum collegia, pharmacopole, 
Mendici, mimi, balatrones hoc genus omne. Horace. 


By the Lord! we know you as well as the mother that bore you. 
FAausrarr. 


Shall I lose my Doctor? No! 
Mine Host or tug Garter. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD.— DISCLOSING. 
Wuo tue Doctor ts. 
Egomet meo indicio miser quasi sorex hodie perii. Trnence. 
A south-sea of discovery. As you like it, 
Capt in proof, 


Confronted him in self-comparisons, 
Point against point. Macbeth. 


Tig Tov wey ouy 
"Ed ndapars v by oxorw Te mekyware, 
Novi F awavre 00s Avyvov Covasuoousy. 
Anistornangs, Pas, 


lave’ abrw Ms vidos ve xa Cemare nur’ sinviee, 
Kai Qwvnv xai roa wegh xeoi Care tora. 


Homer. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH.—CLOSING. 
Wuat Tue Doctor sHovuctp po. 


Enfin tout est connu. VOLTAIRE. 


Tlgos ravre xguarre pndly, ts ws aemavy’ ogaiv, 
Kal Rhye axowwy, Thr avarticcy e005 
SoPHoOcLEs. 


Hail, holy light! Mitton. 


"Hw Sxorou wvAus 
Airwy. EvuRipipgEs, 


{i.e. Here am I, leaving the tricks—not ganging in the gait of Scott. | 


CHAPTER THE FIRST.—INQUISITIVE. videtur posse et in eos, qui simplicitatem 


ne simulant, quo magis imponant, propterea 
; : quod mos sit aucupibus exoculatam co- 
‘Hutvn wsruds: i.e. Sedens Columba, umbam in reti ponere, que subsultans, 

* * * Columbe cum avolant, fallunt cxteras columbas alliciat. Erasmus. 
ceteras pernicitate volatis : cum sedent, Your Doves, when they are taking 
nihil nitius, aut simplicius. * * * Mihi their flights, soar above others in the 
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fleetness of their wing. When they 
settle down, nothing can be quieter or 
more simple. But my opinion is, that 
the proverb of “ a sitting Dove” [‘* vide 
lector,” says Erasmus, ‘* nunc legendum 
sit juin ;” and, if the Rotterdammer be 
right, “ a tied-down dove” ] may apply to 
those who assume the likeness of a dove 
for the purposes of imposition ; because 
it is the custom of bird-catchers to put 
a blind Dove into their net, where his 
flouncings about are intended to deceive 
others [or, as we should say, this Dove 
thinks he can pigeon us]. 
A Doctor, a Doctor, fifty pounds for a 
Doctor. 
Where is this Doctor to be found ? 
Puncn. 
In the fifty-first page of the first volume 
of the work which is to form the sub- 
ject-matter of this and a quantity of 
other chapters—number as yet un- 
known—and somewhat below the mid- 
dle of the page, forming, in fact, the 
first line ofits third chapter, P.L., i.e., 
post initium, will be found these 
words,— 

Wuo was tie Doctor? 

The same question is iterated with 
much vehemence in the fifty-second 
page,— likewise in the fifty-fourth,—in 
the fifty-fifth, also, and the reply is,x— 

Tue Docror was Doctor Dante. 
Dove. 

Be itso. Let Doctor Daniel Dove 
—though, as we shall see as we go 
along, that is by no means his proper 
and aboriginal cognomen—be the 
Idolon, or phantom, or whatever other 
word may best describe the shadowy 
creation, which, evolving itself from the 
head of an author, is installed in all the 
dignity of the hero of his book. Ob- 
serve, we do not even hint that, in 
passing out of the learned or ingenious 
front, it must of necessity cross a horny 
gate—though that, too, may have hap- 
pened—as do the veridical dreams of 
the Odyssey,— of the Odyssey, doctor ; 
for, though you ascribe the glory to 
Virgil, vol. i. p. 10, Penelope, the 
prudent daughter of the far-renowned 
Icarius, had, many a long day before 
Mantua bore the bard, expounded the 
doctrine to her very wily and most 
mendacious husband, standing before 
her in the masquerade attire of a big 
beggarman. And, independent of the 
antiquity and prior claim of Homer, 
a Pantagruelist should have given him 





* Homer, Odyss. T. 562-567. 
$ Virgil, Zneid V1.1. 894. 
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the honour; because he, who, like a 
true trump as he was, feared not to 
break any of the laws laid down by the 
gnome of Goiit for the stultification 
and stupidity of mankind, announces 
the gates of dreams (not sleep, for that 
is a blunder of Virgil’s) in a couple of 
puns, which the Latin poet could not, 
and dared not, attempt,— 


Asal yoo rs riAms dwtvnvay sicily oveiowy" 

Ai ty yao KEPAES3I! girsiyara, ai 3 
EAE®ANTI,? 

Oi 3’ EAESAIPONTAI® fas &KPAANo 
Qicovres* 

Oi 3 dia Zseray KEPAQN' fA 3woi Sugag:, 

Oi 8 Eruwa KPAINOTSI'; Cgaray ore xev 
ris tonroi.* 


which we thus interpret, after a version 
of Homer, still sojourning within the 
gates of slumber,—v wérx xvwocove’ sy 
ovesgsings TUANCt. 


Of fleeting Dreamland are gates a pair, 

One is of horn, one of ivory rare ; 

The dreams which visit our sleeping 
eyes, 

Through the gate which the elephant’s 
jaw supplies, 

Talk nothing but jaw, and a bundle of 
lies ; 

While the other dreams, which are up- 
ward borne 

Through that gate that is made from the 
pointed horn, 

As sure as they meet our mortal view, 

All come to the point, and turn out true.t 

In Virgil the puns are lost. 

“Sunt gemine somni porte: quarum 
altera fertur 

Cornea, qua veris facilis datur exitus um- 

bris ; 

candenti perfecta 

phanto ; 

Sed falsa ad celum mittunt insomnia 
manes.”’ t 


Altera nitens ele- 


Thus translated by glorious John: 
‘“ Two gates the silent house of Sleep 
adorn ; 
Of polished ivory this, that of transparent 
horn: 
True visions through transparent horn 
arise ; 
Through polished ivory pass deluding 
lies.”’ § 
Or, suppose we wish to be more literal, 
and give the passage verbum verbo. 
Twin are the gates of Sleep. 
are told, 
Is horn, through which true shades their 
easy exit hold ; 


One, we 





t O. Y., Odyss. XIX. line unknown. 
§ Dryden, neid V1. 
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One shines composed of perfect ivory 
bright, 

But through it dreams untrue the Manes 
send to light.* 


Let no one think our Alexandrines 
needless; for without them we could 
never get in all the words. 

Now, cornea has nothing to do with 
vera, nor elephantina with falsa ; and 
the commentators puzzle themselves ex- 
cessively to disentangle the reason why 
the horn gate sends forth truth, and the 
ivory gate falsehood. The greater part 
of the rabble agree with Macrobius, 
who maintains that it must be, “* Quod 
ebur, etsi candore suo lucem promittit, 
tamen non transmittit visum, adeoque 
fallit; cornu contra pellucidum est.” + 
And yet we might excogitate five hun- 
dred as good; such as, that ivory is 
used chiefly as ornament in which 
fancy may be exercised ; horn chiefly 
for use where every thing is kept strictly 
in its place: that the tooth whence 
ivory is supplied is wrapped up and 
concealed, shunning the light, like 
falsehood ; while the horn struts forth 
majestically in all men’s sight, standing 
up conspicuously in the manner of 
truth, that may be blamed, but can- 
not be shamed: or conjugally and 
naughtily, because the gentleman who 
wears the horn is generally a plain, 
honest fellow, never dreaming of the 
distinction ; while the smiling gallant, 
shewing his ivories, is the false swain : 
or culinarily and fairly, because the 
animal that bears the horn —or, as 
Rabelais calls it somewhere, the 
bull’s feather—furnishes us with beef- 
steak, sirloin, buttock—food above 
all others true and heart-inspiring 
in the direction of boldness, whether 
fried, on gridiron, roasted on spit, or 
boiled in pot; whereas the elephant 
contributes nothing to masticatory 
science, and, holding forth as he does 
from his size hopes of eternal feeding, 
is nothing but a burly mess of inedible 
blubber. These, we say, and a thou- 
sand other reasons of the same kind, 
could we serve up plentifully as black- 
berries ; but why Heyne, who, though 
no wizard, had subodorated the truth, 
should reject it, is hard to say. “ Nolo 
enim,” observes that vir doctissimus et 
clarissimus, “ suspicioni locum dare, 
in quam, fateor, incidi, totum hoc 


- Odyss. IV. 809. 
§ Odyss, I. 


The Doctor, &c. 


t Somn. Scip. I. 3, 
| Mrs. Butler’s Journal, passim. 


[December, 


commentum petitum esse a lusu ver- 
borum.”{ And why not? A man of 
genius never avoided a pun. A few 
verses before this appearance of the 
gate of dreams, the hero of the poem, 
we are told, was so called by his thiev- 
ing grandfather, because Autolycus 
OATS2au:vos wished his grandson to be 
OAT22u;.§ Such fellows as Coluthus, 
who was equal in rank, if not some- 
what superior to most of the poetical 
folks figuring in the Doctor, may 
write, as he thinks, Homerically, and 
paraphrase the great author without 
the commission of a pun; and we 
doubt not that he (to use the words 
which Allan Cunningham, learned cri- 
tic as he-is, applied to Dr. Southey, 
in his review of the Doctor, in the 
Athenaum) thought no small-beer of 
himself. lear his (Coluthus’s, not 
Cunningham’s) account of the state of 
affairs in the land of dreams, ev Ho- 
mericis expressa. “ Night—[quotha,” 
says Fanny Kemble]|| 
Acies 38 drag ankev avslowy 
Thy piv  aAnSsing, nigdwy Varirauriro 
KOT ht 

"EvSsv dvadearxoves Siav vywsoriss supa, 
Thy 3 iAsQavrivny xiveay Dotarrsigay bviigwv.4] 


Englished as thus : 


Night opened both the gates of dreams ; 
the one 

Gateway of truth with horn well-laboured 
shone 

Through this the voiceful visions of the 
gods, 

Bound on true message leap to man’s 
abodes ; 

The other, framed of ivory, is the nurse 

Of empty dreamings. 


The version is not the best; and 
any one that chooses may add, to 
make up the line, 


—and not worth a curse ; 


which will apply to dream, author, and 
translator. We pass the matter by al- 
together, having digressed so far out of 
our path merely to compliment Homer, 
and set the Doctor right. 
Retournons (dit Grandgousier) 4 
nostre propos. We shall not quote the 
rest of the passage exactly as we find 
it in Gargantua. Let us get back to 
our subject. 
Be, then, Dr. Daniel Dove, of Don- 
easter, the shadowy doctor; it is our 


t Excurs, XV. ad lib. VI. Zneid. 
§ Coluth. 311. 
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task to find the real doctor. In the 
book itself, as we have seen, the ques- 
tion is asked, 

Wuo was tHe Doctor ? 

Here we ask, 

Wuo ts tur Doctor? 

We inquire, who is the doctor that 
wrote the book ? 

“How do you know,” some one 
may ask, “ that it is a doctor? Is it 
necessary, for the composition of such a 
work, that its author should be a gra- 
duate at all; or, ifa graduate, that he 
should have ascended the mysterious 
and Jacob-like ladder of degrees, until 
he arrived at its most topmost rounds, 
and was invested with tne doctoral 
hood, and other insignia of that awful 
dignity? May he not be an A.B., or 
A.M., or LL.B., or M.B.,or D.B; or, 
if you prefer their vile inversions, or 
perversions, B.A., M.A., B.C.L., B.M., 
B.D., to say nothing of Mus. Bac., as 
well as a D.D., or S.T.P., or J.U.D., 
or LL.D., or M.D. [or, as the two latter 
arevillanously metamorphosed, D.C.L., 
or D.M.,-—-the latter of which it is found 
impossible to force upon the physicians, 
while the former is, with a 


“Calm, dishonourable, vile submission,* 


acquiesced in by the tribe canonical 
and civilian; but on this and other 
matters graduatical (if that be the pro- 
per adjective) we shall discuss, and 
perhaps lengthily, hereafter]—to say 
nothing of Mus. Doc., which we have 
never seen written Doc. Mus. We 
reply, 

1. That non-collegiate—- or, as they 
used to call them, grocers at home 
(consult Mason and Gray) and Phili- 
stines abroad (consult the Burschen)— 
he cannot be. The book is redolent of 
colleges, and all things learned and 
honoured there. 

2. That of degree inferior to those 
of the highest rank he cannot be. We 
should as soon consider him to be an 
undergraduate, whether freshman or 
sophister, sophista-generalis or candid- 
bach., wrangler or optime, first class or 
medallist, wooden-spoon or caution- 
man, as no more than a mere bachelor 
or master. There is a doctoral etiquette 
about him which is vocal to the intelli- 
gent. For instance, the ignorant world 
calls the laureate Mr.Southey: wherever 
that name occurs in the pages of the 
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ate style, and shines forth as it ought 
to do, Dr. Southey, sounding sweet in 
the ears of all doctors, wheresoever dis- 
persed. All wearers of hoods will agree 
with him when he tells us that 


‘* Men willingly prefix a handle to 

their names, and tack on to them any 
two or more honorary letters of the al- 
phabet as a tail; they drop their sur- 
names for a dignity, and change them 
for an estate ora title. ‘They are pleased 
to be Doctor’d and Professor’d.”—Vol. 
iii. p. 60. 
And we feel confident that, in the ex- 
ample already referred to, Dr. Southey 
is no less pleased than the rest of an- 
kind. 

3. That persons launching into a 
great career speak generally of them- 
selves—as we find knights and law in 
the prose and verse of the baronet and 
advocate Scott—lords and lordisms in 
Lord Byron, whose first lines were de- 
dicated to his lordly ancestors in New- 
stead, and whose very last line cele- 
brated his lady companions in the 
person of her frolic grace, Fitz-Fulke 
—love-groceries, as sweet as the brown- 
papered Muscovado sold for sixpences 
over his father’s counter, in Tom Moore 
—parsonages and parochial affairs in 
Crabbe — Scotland and the Scotch ever- 
lastingly coming between us and the 
wind in every book written by a Scotch- 
man—and Ireland and the Irish in- 
festing us in every importation from 
that gem of the sea—as we see the 
bard, who has no cash-box, writing the 
Pleasures of Hope, in anticipation that 
their silver sound will be rewarded by 
the sound of silver, and the notes of his 
Orphean lyre exchanged for notes far 
sweeter — while the banker-bard, turn- 
ing over his ledger, writes the Pleasures 
of Memory, in agreeable recollection 
that, whatever may be the fate of his 
draughts on the Pierian Spring, he 
can find there other drafis more certain 
of being honoured — or as— but let us 
pass (as Shakespeare or Ilamlet says, 
with a slight variation) many asses of 
great moment —as, in short, these gen- 
tlemen, and many others, turned their 
pens in the line where their con- 
nexions, &c. lay, so it is only fitting 
that the book of the Doctor, &c. 
should be written by a Doctor, &c. 

And, 4thly, which is what weighs 
with us most, as Rabelais was a doctor ; 


Doctor it is furnished with its appropri- 


* Shakespeare. 


Erasmus, do.; Swift, do.; Swift's friend, 





+ Pope. 
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Sheridan, do.; Arbuthnot, do.; War- 
burton, do.; Bentley, do.; as Sterne 
might have been, having graduated at 
least A.B. in T.C.D., if he pleased, only 
that he was, as Warburton called him, 
an irrecoverable scoundrel, and, being 
irrecoverable, not worth being doc- 
tored —[shall we refer to Dr. Garth of 
the Dispensary, or Dr. Wolcot of Peter 
Pindar !—-scarcely ; for though there 
was fun and extravagance in both, it 
was not of the particular kind, and 
they wrote in verse—Dr. Smollett ? 
perhaps — but vir: we purposely 
omit Dr. Johnson and Dr. Goldsmith, 
because, though they were shrewd ob- 


CHAPTER THE SECON D.—DISQUISITIVE. 
WE HAVE THE DOCTOR. 


Ipse ego qui nullos me aflirmo scribere— 
Invenior Parthis mendacior, Horace. 


Nec te quesiveris extra. Pensivs. 


a > > 4 toys ~ , 
Batrsw + arodsizw o ogurtgoy rou Auyntws. 


Anistroruanss, Par, 
Ambubaiarum collegia, pharmacopole, 
Mendici, mimi, balatrones hoc genus 
omne, Tlorace. 


sy the Lord! we know you as well as 
the mother that bore you, Fausrarr. 


Shall T lose my Doctor? No! 
Mrxe Host or true Garter. 


It is vain he attempts to mystify us. 
Figuring to himself that the Doctor 
will make a great noise, he thus pro- 
ceeds :— 


«Then the discussion that this book 
will excite among blue stockings and 
blue beards! ‘The stir! the buzz! the 
bustle! The talk at tea-tables in the 
country, and conversazione in town— in 
Mr. Murray’s room, at Mr. Longman’s 
dinners, in Mr, Hatchard’s shop—at the 
Royal Institution, at the Alfred, at the 
Admiralty, at Holland House! Have 
you seen it? Do you understand it? 
Are you not disgusted with it?) Are you 
not provoked at it? Are you not delighted 
with it?) Whose is it! Whose can it 
be? 

“Is it Walter Scott’s? There is no 
Scotch in the book; and that hand is 
never to be mistaken in its masterly 
strokes. Is it Lord Byron’s? Lord 
Byron’s! Why, the author fears God, 
honours the king, and loves his country 
and his kind. Is it by Little Moore? 
If it were we should have sentimental 
lewdness, Irish patriotism (which is 
something very like British treason), 
and a plentiful spicing of personal in- 


The Doctor, &c. 
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servers of life, they had no touch of 
antagruelism in their minds, or of 
erudite drollery in their style, both 
things indispensable]—as all these 
heads and leaders of the Secfe Panta- 
gruelicque were doctors, so must he 
who, having, we hope, duly invoked 
the Dive Bouteille, and received from 
Bacbuc the inspiriting draught of the 
Holy Bottle, here aspires to swell the 
glorious company of the Pantagruelists, 
be also a doctor. 

This being thus irrefragably settled, 
the question instantly recurs — 

Wuo ts tue Doctor? 

And thus endeth the first chapter. 








sults to the Prince Regent. Is it the 
He lies buried under his own 


Laureate ? 

historical quartoes ! There is neither his 
mannerism, nor his moralism, nor his 
methodism. Is it Wordsworth? What, 
an elephant cutting capers on the slack. 
wire! Is it Coleridge? The method, 
indeed, of the book might lead to such a 
suspicion; but, then, it is intelligible 
throughout. Mr.A ? There is La. 
tin init. Mr, C ? It is written in 
good English, Mr. Hazlitt? It contains 
no panegyric upon Buonaparte ; no imi- 
tations of Charles Lamb ; no plagiarisms 
from Mr, Coleridge’s conversation ; no 
abuse of that gentleman, Mr. Southey, 
and Mr. Wordsworth ; and no repetitions 
ofhimself, Certainly, therefore, it is not 
Mr, Hazlitt’s. 

Is it Charles Lamb? 
‘ Baa! baa! good Sheep, have you any 
wool ? 
Yes, marry, that I have —three bags full.’ 








** Good Sheep, I write here in emen- 
dation of the nursery song; because no- 
body ought to call this Lamb a black 
one. 

* Comes it from the Admiralty? 
There, indeed, wit enough might be 
found, and acuteness enough, and enough 
of sagacity, and enough of knowledge, 
both of books and men ; but when 


‘ The raven croaked as she sate at her 
meal, 
And the old woman knew what he said,’ 
[Southen ] 
the old woman knew, also, by the tone, 
who said it. . 

‘Does it contain the knowledge, 
learning, wit, sprightliness, and good 
sense, which that distinguished patron 
of letters, my Lord Puttiface Papinhead, 
has so successfully concealed from the 
public, and from all his most intimate 
acquaintance during his whole life ? 

“Is it Theodore Hook, with the 
learned assistance of his brother arch- 
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deacon? <A good guess that of the 
Hook: have an eye to it! 

««*]T ouess it is our Washington Irving,’ 
says the New Englander. The Virginian 
replies, ‘ I reckon it may be ;’ and they 
agree that none of the old country authors 
are worthy to be compared with him. 

“Is it Smith? Which of the Smiths? 
for they are a numerous people. ‘To say 
nothing of Black Smiths, White Smiths, 
Gold Smiths, and Silver Smiths, there is 
Sidney, who is Joke-Smith to the Edin. 
burgh Review ; and William, who is Mo. 
tion Smith to the Dissenters, orthodox 
and heterodox, in parliament, having 
been elected to represent them — to wit, 
the aforesaid Dissenters — by the citizens 
of Norwich. And there is Cher Bobus, 
who works for nobody; and there is 
Horace and his brother James, who work 
in Colburn’s forge at the sign of the Ca- 
mel, You probably meant these brothers : 
they are clever fellows, with wit and hu. 
mour as fluent as their ink; and, to their 
praise be it spoken, with no gall in it. 
But their wares are of a very different 
quality. 

Is it the author of Thinks I to Myself? 
‘Think you so,’ says 1 to myself 1. Or 
the author of the Miseries of Human Life? 
George Colman? Wrangham, unfrocked, 
and in his lighter moods? Yorick of 
Dublin? Dr.Clarke? Dr. Busby? The 
author of My Pocket-Book? D'Israeli? 
Or that phenomenon of eloquence, the 
celebrated Irish barrister, Counsellor 
Phillips? Or may it not be the joint 
composition of Sir Charles and Lady 
Morgan? he compounding the specula- 
tive, “scie sntific, and erudite ingredients ; 
she intermingling the lighter parts, and 
infusing her own grace, airiness, viva- 
city, and spirit, through the whole. A 
well-aimed guess ; for they would throw 
out opinions differing from their own, as 
ships in time of war hoist false colours ; 
and thus they would enjoy the baffled 
curiosity of those wide circles of lite- 
rature and fashion, in which they move 
with such enviable distinction, both at 
home and abroad. 


“Ts it Maturin? Is it Hans Busk? 


‘ Busk ye, busk ye, my bonny, bonny 
bride ; 
Busk ye, my winsome marrow !’ 


Is it he who wrote of world without 
souls, and made the Velvet Cushion relate 
its adventures ? 

“Is it Rogers? The wit and the 
feeling of the book may fairly lead to 
such an ascription, if there be sarcasm 
enough to support it. So may the Plea- 
sures of Memory, which the ‘author has 


evidently enjoyed during the composi- 
tion, 
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“Ts it Mr. Utinam? He would have 
written it—if he could. Is it Hookham 
Frere? He could have written it —if he 
would. Has Matthias taken up a new 
pursuit in literature? Or has William 
Bankes been trying the experiment whe- 
ther he can impart as much amusement 
and instruction by writing, as in conver- 
sation? 

‘‘ Or is it some new genius, ‘ breaking 
out at once, like the Irish rebellion, a 
hundred thousand strong?’ Not one of 
the planets, nor fixed stars of our literary 
system, but a comet, as brilliant as it is 
eccentric in its course.” —Vol. iii. p. 6, 


In what author it was we read the 
following stanza we do not recollect : 


“There was a horse rode through this 
town, 
Gray grizzle was his mane ; 
His bridie-bit was wrought of gold — | 
And thrice I have named his name.” 


On reflection, however, we remember 
we did not read it in any author, it 
having been sung to us by our nurse, 
who carefully nursed us — 

"HD driraragy, 


Arkautvn ysigsoo’ irs pos romroy rine 
wenrne, * 
in the days of our childhood. [Here 


should follow pathetic lamentations 
over the departed, sighs after child- 
hood, reflections on the caducity of 
life, tender recollections of days gone 
by, and so forth ; but when our sub- 
ject leads us to distressful scenes, it 
will, as Southey says, not be 


‘* Our purpose e’er to entertain 
The heart with useless grief; but, as we 

may, 
Blend in our calm and meditative strain 
Consolatory thoughts, the balm for real 

pain.” 
And, besides, those who may wish to 
write them for us will find ample ma- 
terial, extracted from a copious com- 
monplace book, “ like an urn under a 
river god’s arm,” in the volumes of the 
Doctor.j| This mystic quatrain she 
sang in our ears; and many a long 
year was it before we could discover 
the interpretation. It has, however, 
undoubtedly an interpretation, which 
we shall leave to the ingenuity of our 
readers ; and, as undoubtedly, in the 
passage we have quoted from the Doc- 
tor, we have ‘ thrice told the author’s 
name.” Hunt about, good readers, 
and you'll find. 

In many other places is a similar 





* Homer, Odyss. 
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game played. The thirteenth inter- 
chapter, “ A peep behind the curtain,” 

vol. iii. p. 339, beginning as follows, in 
King Cambyses’ vein : 


«‘ Ha, ha, ha! now ye will make me to 
smile, 
To see if I can all men beguile. 
Ha, my name, my name would ye so fain 
know ? 
Yea, I wis, shall ye, and that with all 
speed. 
I have forgot it, therefore I cannot shew. 
Ah, ah, now I have it! I have it, 
indeed ! 
My name is Ambidexter ; I signify one 
That with both hands finely can play.” 
King Cambyses. 
thus proceeds : 


** But the question has been mooted in 
the literary and cerulean circles of the 
metropolis, whether this book be not the 
joint work of two or three authors. And 
this duality or plurality of persons in one 
authorship has been so confidently main- 
tained, that if it were possible to yield 
upon such a point to any display of evi- 
dence and weight of authority, I must 
have been argued out of my own indi- 
visible individuality. 


‘ Fort bien! Je le soutiens par la grande 
raison, 

Qu’ainsi l’a fait des Dieux la puissance 
supreme ; 

Et qu'il n’est pas en moi de pouvoir dire 
non, 

Et d’étre un autre que moi-méme.’ 

Mouiére. 

Sometimes I have been supposed to be 
the unknown Beaumont of some equally 
unknown Fletcher—the moiety of a 
Siamese duplicate ; or the third part of 
a Geryonite triplicity ; the fourth of a 
quaternion of partners ; or a fifth of a 
Smectymnuan association. Nay, I know 
not whether they have not cut me down to 
the dimensions of a tailor, and dwindled 
me into the ninth part of an author! 

** Me to be thus served !—me, who am 
an integral, to be thus split into frac. 
tions !— me, a poor unit of humanity, to 
be treated like a polypus under the scis- 
sors of an experimental naturalist, or un- 
naturalist ! 

“ The reasons assigned in support of 
this pluripersonal hy ‘pothesis are, first, 
the supposed discrepancy of humour and 
taste apparent in the different parts of the 
book. Oh, men ignorant of humorology ! 
more ignorant of psychology! and most 
ignorant of Pantagruelism | Secondly, 
the prodigal expenditure of mottoes and 
quotations, which they think could only 
have been supported by means of a pic. 
nic contribution. Oh, men, whose dili- 
gence is little, whose reading less, and 
whose sagacity least of all !"=-P. 389, 


The Doctor, Sc. 
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Of humorology, psychology, Panta- 
gruelism, and the learning requisite to 
get up mottoes, we shall dissertate 
hereafter ; but, now for the mystifica- 
tion. 


“Tf the Book of the Doctor, instead of 
continuing to appear, as it originally 
went forth, simpler munditiis, with its 
own pithy, comprehensive, and well- 
considered title, were to have a name 
constructed for it of composite initials, 
like the joint-stock volume of the five 
puritanical ministers above referred to, 
once so well known, but now preserved 
from utter oblivion by nothing but that 
name—vox et preterea nihil—if, I say, 
the Book of the Doctor were, in like man- 
ner, to be denominated according to one 
or other of the various schemes of biblio- 
gony which have been devised for ex. 
plaining its phenomena, the reader might 
be expected in good earnest to exclaim, 


‘ Bless us! what a word on 
A little page is this 


For, among other varieties, the following 
present themselves for choice :—Isdis, 
Roso, Heta, Harco, Samro, Grobe, Theho, 
Heneco, Thojama, Johofre, Reverne, He- 
taroso, Walaroso, Rosogrobe, Venarchly, 
Satacoroso, Samrothomo, Verevfrawra, 
Isdisbendis, Harcoheneco, Henecosaheco, 
Thehojowicro, Rosohenecohoarco, The- 
hojowicrogecro, Harcohenecosaheco, Sa- 
tacoharcojotacohenecosaheco. 

“And thus, my Monster of the Isle, 
while I have listened and looked on, 
like a spectator at a game of blind-man’s- 
buff, or at a blindfold boat-race, have you, 
with your errabund guesses, veering to 
all points of the literary compass, amused 
the many-humoured, yet single-minded, 
Pantagruelist, the quotationipotent mot- 
tocrat, the entire unit, the single and 
whole homo, who subscribes himself, 

‘** With all sincerity and good will, 
most delicate Monster, 
and with just as much respect 

as you deserve, not yours, or any 

body's humble servant, 

(saving always that he is the 

king’s dutiful subject), 
and not yours, but his own, to command, 
“© KEWINT-NEKA-WERNER. 
P, 343. 

Gocd Mr. Kewint-heka-werner, in 
the above cabalistic beadroll, you have 
heen just twice as explicit as the first- 
cited passage, for you have * six times 
named your name. 

Believe it not, good Doctor, that you 
are the spectator at blindman’s buf, 
while we are the muffled performers. 
You do not by any means play the part 
of Lucretius, in the opening of his se- 
cond book, “* Suave mari magno,” Xe. : 
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‘‘ Sed nil dulcius est, bene quam munita 
tenere, 

Edita doctrind sapientum templa serena, 

Despicere unde queas alios, passimque 
videre 

Errare, atque viam palantes inquerere 
vite.”—Lucretivs, lib. ii. v. 8. 

«“ But much more sweet, thy lab'ring 
steps to guide 

To virtue’s heights, with wisdom well 
supply’d, 

And all the magazines of learning for- 
tify’d : 

From thence to look below on human 
kind, 

Bewilder’d in the maze of life, and 
blind.” 


We are not palantes, or, as good-for- 
nothing Gilbert Wakefield would read 
it, by a wooden-headed attempt at a 
needless emendation, palpanies, either 
straying or groping after you. We see 
you, plain, open, and palpable, before 
our naked eyes. “ Away,” you say, “go 
the dogs, whining here, snuffing there, 
nosing in this place, pricking their 
ears in that, and now full mouthed 
upon a false scent, and now again at 
fault. Oh, the delight of walking invis- 
ible among mankind !’—Vol.iii. p.2. 

Ay! as invisible as was the Invi- 
sible Girl whom the Irishman [by the 
by, he was born in Bristol] described 
in his advertisement as to be seen for 
twopence. Our Doctor imagines that 
he has the gift of fern-seed ; and that, 
like the Ephesian Antipholis, at least 
in the alarmed imagination of his wife 
Adriana, 


“ He is borne about invisible.” * 


Vain conceit—gaudia vana, as Horace 
says, applying, it must be admitted, 
the words in a far different, yea, diame- 
trically opposite signification, for he 
applies them to the delights of the eye. 
The author is seen throughout like to a 
city on a hill. 

We shall not put him in mind of the 
ostrich, which, hiding its head, is dis- 
covered by its tail, though it would be 
apposite enough in more senses than 
one. But it is old, Master Shallow! 
old! and somewhat as worn as Jane 
Nightwork herself. We shall, instead 
thereof, tell you a story: Messer Gio- 
vanni Boccacio wrote it, in choice 
\talian, almost five hundred years ago. 
Messer Giovanni is the same person 
whom it pleases our Cockneys, who, 
having heard it reported that Chaucer 
and others of the olden day called him, 


Chapter the Second. — Disquisitive. 
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after the French clipping, Boccace, 
style him Boccace accordingly, to shew 
that they are learned. It is the third 
novella of the eighth day, and is told 
by the fair Elisa. The heading, or 
periocha, as Sulpitius Apollinaris would 
call it, is as follows: 


*“* Calandrino, Bruno, e Buffalmacco, 
git par lo Mugnone vanno cercando di 
trovar |’ Eliotropia, e Calandrino se la 
crede aver trovata: tornasi a casa carico 
di pietre ; la moglie il proverbia, ed egli 
turbato la batte, ed a suoi compagni rac- 
conta cid, che esse sanno meglio di lui,” 


After the novel of Panfilo was finish-. 
ed, and duly laughed at, the queen 
called on Elisa, who thus began : 

“ Nella nostra citta la quale sempre 
di varie maniere e di nuove genti e stata 
abbondevole, fu ancora, non e gran tempo, 
un dipintore chiamato Calandrino huom 
semplice, e di nuovi costumi, il quale il 
pit del tempo con due altri dipintori 
usava,” &c. 

But there is no need of quoting the 
whole novel in Italian. This Calan- 
drino, who was a simple man and a 
painter (we all know that there is a 
close affinity between poets and painters, 


“ Pictoribus atque poetis 
Quidlibet re? 


was informed, by a very humbugging 
gentleman of the name of Maso del 
Saggio, that in the Mugnone was to 
be found “ una pietra, la quale noi 
altri lapidari appelliamo Eliotropia, 
pietra di troppo gran virti: perci- 
ocche qualunque persona la porta sopra 
di se, mentre la tiene non e da alcuna 
altra persona veduto, dove none.” In 
quest, then, of this precious stone, 
which had the power of conferring in- 
visibility, went Calandrino, with his 
two jocose companions. The stone, 
according to his informant, was black ; 
and he determined, lest he should miss 
the right one, to pick up ail of that 
colour he could find: and he was 
soon loaded. When feeding-time ap- 
proached, his friends got tired of the 
adventure, and pretended not to see 
him. ‘ Perche veggendo Buffalmacco, 
e Bruno che Calandrino era carico, e 
’ ora del mangiare s’ avvicinave se- 
condo!’ ordine da se posto, disse Bruno 
a Buffalmacco ‘ Calandrino dove @? 
Buflalmacco, cle ioi presso sel vedeva 
volgendosi intorno, ed or qua, ed or la 
riguardando, rispose io non so, ma egli 
era pur poco fa qui dinanzi di noi,” 








* Comedy of Errors. 





t Horece, Ars Poet, 
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&e. The unfortunate painter was now 
sure that he had picked up the true 
stone, and that he was invisible to his 
companions. Rejoicing at his success 
he returned home, Bruno and Buflfal- 
macco pelting him most vigorously all 
the way, pretending that they did not 
see him. He bore the buffetings with 
patience, and passed the gate unnoticed 
by the guardie de gabellieri, who had 
been informed by his associates of the 
trick. When he arrived at home, pelted, 
kicked, wearied, sweating, and loaded, 
his wife began to scold him for staying 
out so long; and Calandrino, enraged 
that the charm was thus broken, pro- 
ceeded, most indecorously, to give her 
an unmerciful thrashing. 

Now, our author, in his pretensions 


to invisibility, just plays the part of 


Calandrino. He fancies that he has 
picked up the black stone, and that he 
is wrapt in an impenetrable cloud of 
darkness; while,. all the time, the 
Brunos and Buftalmaccos of the cri- 
tical world see him as plainly as day- 
light and champagne can discover: 
and, if they are inclined to such pas- 
time, they may go on lapidating him 
—or, as they used to say in Ireland, 
quilting him — with paving-stones, all 
through “ lo Mugnone infino alla porta 
a San Gallo.” And we doubt not, 
that when we, like the painter's wife, 
«“ Monna Tessa, bella e valente donna,’”* 
from the head of our critical staircase 
address him by his name, after he has 


CAAPTER THE THIRD— DISCLOSING, 
WuO THE DOCTOR Is, 


Egomet meo indicio miser quasi sorex 
hodie perii. TERENCE. 


A south-sea of discovery. As you like it. 





Lapt in proof, 
Confronted him in self-comparisons, 
Point against point. Macbeth. 


IIg0 Tov we y ovy 
"Ena a pays vy ty oxorw Ty ley 
Novi D druvra weds Avgzvov Covasuoomey. 


Artstorpnanes, Pax. 


Taye’ abrw miysSos vt xal dupara xu’ 
eixvia, 
Kal Qwviv xod roia aeel xeol tare torw. 
Ilomer. 
It being thus decided, that all the 
pretences of concealment are useless, 
it remains to say, 
Who 1s the Doctor. 


* Boccacio. + Vie irgil. 
§ The Rovers. 





The Doctor, &c. 





|| Boccacio. 
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passed unnamed by the ordinary guard- 
ians of the gates reviewatory, he will 
be inclined to buffet us with might 
and main, exclaiming, “ Alla fine giunto 
qui a casa, questo diavolo di questa 
Recina meledetta mi si paro dinanzi, 
ed ebbenci veduto, perciocche come 
voi sapete, le femmine fanno perder le 
virti ad ogni cosa.”— When T was 
safely landed, here is this cursed devil 
of a ReGrna coming to meet me; and 
she has seen me plain enough, because 
you know women make all things lose 
their virtue.” 

This last remark, however, he should 
not hazard ; because, in his peculiar 
position, it is the duty of the Doctor 
to sing the praises of exalted ladies in 
general, and of a Regina in particular. 

Now, then, to pull the ostrich from 
his hiding-hole by the tail! — now to 
disperse into thin air the circumfused 
cloud, and bid our /Eneas stand lucent 
in the sight of Trojan and Tyrian !+— 
now to whip the jacket of darkness 
from Jack the Giant-killer !{— now 
to pluck the waiter’s apron from the 
Knight Templar !§ — now to shew our 
Calandrino, that, whatever else he 
has about him, he has not the black 
stone called Eliotropia ! |] — now —— 
But we must leave off our faces and 
begin.§ In the next chapter we shall 
give his name. The bell rings, and 
the curtain rises. Silence, fiddlers! 
Hats off! Down in front! 








We have already, under cover of an 
enigma, disclosed the secret to our 


more attentive readers. We shall now 
do it directly, and in the manner of an 
induction by particulars; which would 
put to flight all doubt, even in the 
most sceptical mind. 

Call in the witnesses. How many 
are there of them! Swear them, by 
all means.—The truth, the whole truth, 
nothing but the truth. Take the book 
in your right hand ; look at the jury ; 
do not kiss your thumb. Sworn, my 
lud. 

Witness the first. 

“ Remember Cornelius Agrippa’s li- 
brary ; the youth who opened, in un- 
happy hour, his magical volume; and 
the choice moral which Southey, who 
always writes so morally, hath reduce od 
from that profitable story ! ! Remember 
Bluebeard! But I am looking far into 
t Jack the Giant-killer. 
{ Shakespeare, 
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futurity. Bluebeard may be forgotten ; 
Cornelius Agrippa may be no more re- 
membered ; Cupid and Psyche may be 
mere né ames , which shall have outlived 
all tales belonging to them ; Adam and 
Kve—— E nough ! "_Vol. i. p- 171. 


Witmess the Seconv. 


“ Mr, Jeffrey is always lucky in his 
predictions, whether as a politician or a 
ae bear witness, Wellington! hear 
witness, Wordsworth and Southey ! bear 
witness, Elia and Lord Byron !”—Vol. i. 
}» 176. 

Witness the Thiry. 


“ That sentence, I am certain, will not 
be disapproved at Fulham or Lambeth. 
Dr. Southey, or Dr. Philpots, might 
have written it.””—Vol. i. p. 262. 

Witness the fourth. 

“ Chap. xlix. p. 142. — Concerning the 

interest which Daniel the elder took in the 


Dutch war, and more especially in the siege 
and providential delivery of Leyden. 


‘Glory to Thee in thine omnipotence, 
O Lord! who art our shield and our 
defence,’ &c, &c.—Southep.” 
—Vol. ii. p. xv. 


Mitness the fifth. 


“My venerable friend, the Doctor, 
was ofa different disposition. He was 
one who loved, like Southep, 

‘ Uncontrolled, as in a dream, 


To muse upon the course of human 
things ; 
Exploring, sometimes, the remotest 


springs, 

Far as Tradition lends one guiding gleam ; 

Or following, upon Thought’s audacious 
wings, 

Into Futurity the endless stream.’ 

Vol. ii. p, 11. 
Mitness the Sixth. 

“ Glory to Thee in thine omnipotence, 

O Lord, who art our shield and our de- 
fence, 

And dost dispense, 

As seemeth best to thine unerring will 

(Which passeth mortal sense), 

The lot of victory still ; 

Edging sometimes w ith might the sword 
unjust ; 

And bowi ing to the dust 

The rightful cause, that so such seeming 
ill 

May thine appointed purposes fulfil ; 

Sometimes , a8 in this late auspic ious hour, 

For which our hymns we raise, 

Making the wicked feel thy present 
pow er; ; 

Glory to thee ‘and praise, 


ee 


” 


Chapter the Third, Disclosing. 


* Roverick. 
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Almighty God, by whom our strength 
was given ! 
Glory to thee, O Lord of earth and 
heaven !”— Southep. 
Vol. ii. p. 142. 


MHitness the Seventh. 


‘Take it in the sweet words of one 
of the sweetest and tenderest of English 
poets; and if ye doubt, upon the strength 
of my opinion, whether Daniel deserves 
such praise, ask Leigh Hunt, or the Lau= 
reate, or Wordsworth, or Charles Lamb.” 
—Vol. ii. p. 173. 


Witness the Eighth. 

*‘T do not say that my hand has not 
sometimes been passed across my brow, 
nor that the fingers of my left hand have 
not played with the hair upon my fore- 
head, like Ohalaba’s with the grass that 
grew beside Oneiza’s tomb.— Vol. ii, 
p- 202, 

Witness the “Ninth. 


*« For, although Baly, because of the 
righteousness with which he had used 
his power, was so far favoured by the 
divinity whom he had offended, that he 
was not condemned to undergo any of 
those torments, of which there was as 
rich an assortment, and as choice a va- 
riety, in Padalon, as ever monkish ima- 
gination revelled in devising, it was at 
the best a dreadful place of abode ; and 
so it would appear, if ‘Turner were to 
paint a picture of its Diamond City from 
Southep’s description. 1 say Turner, 
because, though the subject might seem 
more adapted to Martin’s cast of mind, 
Turner’s colouring would well represent 
the fiery streams and sulphureous atmo- 
sphere ; and that colouring being trans- 
ferred from earthly landscapes to its pro- 
per place, his rich genius would have full 
scope for its appropriate display.”— 
Vol. ii. p. 258. 


Wiitness the Tenth. 


“ He used to say that strength of cha- 
racter was far from implying strength of 
mind ; and that strength of mind itself 
was no more a proof of sanity of mind, 
than strength of body was bodily health, 
Both may coexist with mortal maladies ; 
and both, when existing in any remark- 
able degree, may oftentimes be the cause 
of them : s 

* Alas for man ! 
Exuberant health diseases him, frail 
worm ! 
And the slight bias of untoward chance 
Makes his best virtues from the even line, 
With fatal declination, swerve aside.’” * 
Vol. ii. p. 282. 
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Mritness the Elebenth. 

“« When my subject leads me to dis- 
tressful scenes, it will, as Southep says, 
not be 





‘ My purpose e’er to entertain 
The heart with useless grief; but, as I 
may, 
Blend in my calm and meditative strain 
Consolatory thoughts, the balm for real 
pain,’ ” *—Vol. ii. p. 297. 


Mlitness the Twelfth. 

‘* Tt is with this passion as with the 
Amreeta in Southey’s Hindoo tale, the 
most original of his poems: its effects 
are beneficial or malignant, according to 
the subject on which it acts.”—Vol. ii. 
p- 341. 


Witness the Thirteenth. 


“ Chapter Ixxx. p. 59. — Observa- 
tions which shew that, whatever pride 
men may take in the appellations they 
acquire in their progress through the 
world, their dearest name dies before 
them : 





‘ Thus they who reach 
Gray hairs die piecemeal.”"— Southen. 
Vol. iii. p. xiv. 
WMlitness the fourteenth. 

** The Doctor will not make so great a 
sensation upon its first appearance as 
Mr. Southen’s Wat Tyler, or the first two 
cantos of Don Juan ; still less will it be 
talked of so universally as the murder of 
Mr. Weire.”—Vol. iii. p. 3. 

[We must here remark, that the re- 
spectable name last mentioned is not 
given correctly. It was Weare, not 
Weire. Weare, who had an a, but 
not ani. Vide cantilenam coetaneam 
Scriptoris cujusdam Cyclici seu trivialis 
ignoti nominis — 

“« They cut his throat from ear to ear, 
His brains they sent to spin ; 


His name was Mr. W ilham Weare, 
And he dwelt in Lyon’s Inn,”’] 


THitness the fifteenth. 

«Ts it the Laureate ? He lies buried 
under his own historical quartoes! There 
is neither his mannerism, nor his moral- 
ism, nor his methodism.”—Vol, iii. p. 7. 


Witness the Sixteenth. 

** Comes it from the Admiralty? There, 
indeed, wit enough might be found, and 
acuteness enough, and enough of sagacity, 
and enough of knowledge, ‘both of | books 
and men ; but when 


‘ The raven croaked as she sate at her 
meal, 
And the old woman knew what he said,’ t 


Tale of Paraguay. 


The Doctor, &c. 
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the old woman knew also, by the tone, 
who said it.”—Vol. iii. p. 8. 
Wiritness the Seventeenth. 
« Thus they who reach 
Gray hairs die piecemeal.” 
—Vol. iii. p. 59. Southev. 
Witness the Lighteenth. 


“ Southey would give us a strain of 
scornful satire and meditative playful. 
ness, in blank verse, of the Elizabethan 
standard,” —Vol. iii, p. 138. 


Witness the Nineteenth. 
Roso.—Vol. iii. p. 544. 
Witness the Twentieth. 
Hletaroso.— Ibid. 
Witness the Twenty=first. 
Walaroso. — [bid. 
Witness the Twenty=second. 
Rosogrobe. — Ibid. 





[Who is Grobe? We know not.| 


Bitness the Twenty=third. 
Satacoroso. — Ibid. 


Witness the Twenty-fourth. 
Rosohenecoharco. — Ibid. 


Mitness ihe Twenty=fitih. 


“Q. is the Quarterly Review ; and 
R.S., Robert Southep, who writes in it.” 
— Vol. iv. p. 84. 


Mitness the Twenty=sixth. 


“« Chapter exvi.—Dr. Southey, John 
Bunyan, Bartholomewus Scherzus, Ter- 
tullian, Domenico Bernino, Petrarch, 
Jeremy Taylor, Hartley Coleridge, Diego 
de San Pedro, and Adam Littleton.”— 
Vol, iv. p. 132. 


Witness the Twenty=seventh. 


* Nine years after the convention of 
Cintra, a representation was made to 
the Laureate in favour of some artillery 
horses employed in Sir Arthur Wellesiey’s 
army. They were cast-off Irish cavalry, 
and their efficiency had been called im 
question ; indeed, it had been affirmed 
that they were good for nothing. At- 
testations to disprove this were pro- 
duced, and the Laureate was requested 
to set this matter right in his History of 
the Peninsular War. The good- natured 
historian has given, accordingly, a note 
on the subject, saying that he thought 
himself bound to notice the representa- 
tion, were it only for the singularity of 








+ Southey. 
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the case. If Br. Southey thought it be- 
came him for that reason, and for truth’s 
sake, to speak a good word of some poor 
horses who had long ago heen worked to 
death, and left to the dogs and wolves 
by the wayside, much more may I,”— 
Vol. iv. p. 152. 


Witness the Twenty=cighth. 


“As Br. Southep bas classed this in- 
jured matriarch in a triad with Xantippe 
and Mrs. W esley, I cannot but hope 
that the candid and learned Laureate, 
who, as I before observed, has conde. 
scended to clear the character of some 
Irish cast-off cavalry horses, will, when 
he has perused this chapter, render the’ 
same justice to Job’s wife; and, in the 
next edition of his Life of Wesley, sub- 
stitute Hooker's in her place.”~-Vol. iv. 
p. 158. 


Witness the Twenty=ninth. 


“The Laureate has somewhere, in his 
farraginous notes de omnibus rebus et qui- 
busdam aliis, produced a story of certain 
Polish physicians, who obtained per- 
mission to put on the head of a criminal 
as soon as it had been cut off, and an 
assurance of his pardon if they should 
succeed in reuniting it. There is no- 
thing to be objected to such an experi- 
ment, except its utter unreasonableness.” 
—Vol. iv. p. 211. 


Witness the Thirticth. 

“© You ms ly run from major to minor,’ 
says Mrs. Bray, in one of her letters to 
Dr. Southey, «and through a thousand 
changes, so long as you fall into the sub- 
ject at last, and bring back ithe ear to 
the right key at the close.’ ”—Vol. iv. 
p. 224. 

[ May we not remark, that Mrs. Bray 
ought not to run after either majors or 
minors 7] 

Witness the Thirty=first. 
* Well might Southep say, 
Fame’s loudest blast upon the ear of 
time 
Leaves but a dying echo!’ ” 
Vol iv. p. 239. 


[It is negligent that no foot-note is 
made on this passage, to inform us 
where it occurs. This carelessness 
should be amended in another edition. } 


‘ 


Mitness the 


«cp 


Thirty-second. 


rick up your ears, then, 
My good little women and men,’ 
Southey. 


And ye who are neither so little nor so 
good, favete linguis ; for here follows the 
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story of the Three Bears,”—Vol. iv. 
p- 317. 


Miitness the Thirty=thiry. 


“Tt is said [by whom ?] to be a say- 
ing of Dr. Southev’s, that ‘a house is 
never perfectly furnished for enjoyment 
unless there is a child in it rising three 
years old, and a kitten rising six ‘weeks,’ 
Observe, reader, this is repeated upon 
On-dit’s authority, which is never to be 
taken for more than it is worth. I do 
not affirm that Br. Southey has said this, 
but he is likely enough to have said it; 
for 1 know that he sometimes dates his 
letters from Cat's Eden.”—Vol. iv. 
p- 328. 


Mitness the Thirty=fourth. 
“It is another saying of the Laureate’s, 
according to On-dit, that, ‘Live as long 
as you may, the first twenty years are 


the ‘longest half of your life.’ ’ Vol. iv. 
p- 329, 


Will that do? 


“ Ay, ay, sir!” says 
the boatswain. 


When a proof is wisely chosen, 
One is as good as is a dozen. 


But here—by the beard of Jedediah 
Buxton, we count two score lacking six ! 
—we have almost three dozen. Ah, 
Doctor, Doctor! you hid the head un- 
wisely when you expanded such a 
tail. Who would quote the odes, 
ballads, minor poems, Thalaba, Ke- 
hama, Roderick, Wat Tyler, Histories, 
Omniana, &c. of Southey, his pri- 

vate correspondence, and his domestic 
conversation— who but Southey him- 
self, in such a book as this? Not 
that they are not all very good, but 
they would hardly occur as often to 
any body else. Here we have not a 
line of Scott, or Coleridge, or Crabbe, 
or Bowles, or Wilson, or Rogers, or 
Campbell, or Millman. Byron and 
Moore are treated as enemies, to which 
we can have no objection; Words- 
worth is sparingly quoted, and never 
far from a connexion with Southey ; 
but Landor, and Robert Landor, and 
the author of Isaac Commenus, and Ne- 
buchadnezzar Elliot, and Kirke White, 
and Barre Roberts, are favourite per- 
sonages: nor does the sweet face of 
Mary Collings escape commendation. 

This may be good, but it is, at least, 
peculiar. The omission of quoting 
what the King of Dahomey would call 
strong names, may be accounted for 
on various theories, and manifold — 
some not complimentary — hypotheses, 
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By the jawbone of him who supplied 
Samson with that tool by which 


«« A thousand foreskins fell, the flower of 
Palestine, 
In Ramath-Lehi— glorious from that 
day!” * 


we intend, ina subsequent chapter (if 
for no other purpose but to shew the 
Doctor how to criticise in the due 
spirit of the school into which he de- 
sires to enter), to smite pitilessly the 
sucking whelplings whose glory was to 
have been great, if they had not been 
snuffed out by articles, or died of 
green-sickness— the yelpers of low 
degree, who have written tragedies af- 
fecting the bowels, not the heart, and 
supplying occasion, as well as material, 
for the philosophical experiments of 
Gargantua, so pointedly referred to by 
the Doctor (vol. i. chap. xviii. p. 279, 
et seg.) — the herds of horse-shoe bat- 
tering, or costermongering, or cotton- 
fustianing, or hod-carrying hammerers, 
twisters, stitchers, and plasterers of 
horrific jinglings — and the lackadai- 
sical concocters of curds and sweet whey 
rhymeries, suited to clog or to sour 
a healthy stomach rejecting food for 
babes, and looking for the hearty pro- 
vender fitted to satisfy the gastric juices 
of full-grown men. Dismal to relate, 
here we find them eulogised, quoted, 
lauded, crowned with bays, and made 
to strike the stars with brow sublime ! 
Well,as Cassio says, [leaven’s aboveall ; 
but, Jehan des Entommeures (which 
some do interpret John of the Funnels ; 
others, John of the Chopping-knives) ; 
Panurge the Polyglottal; Epistemon 
the learned ; Pantagruel, who took the 
Limousin by the throat, and taught the 
clod-born clown to speak in his native 
and natural language, abandoning jar- 
gonic imitations of the tongue of his 
superiors; on ye we call! We call on 
the critical company discussing the 
Decretals at the hospitable board of 
HIomenas, bishop of Papemany, over 
bounteous bumpers, if they would have 
given more quarter to the rubbish we 
refer to, than they did to the Clemen- 
tines and Sistines of old renown? 
Much do we opine that they would, 
without further consideration, have con- 
signed them to the care of that chirur- 
gical lion, and his operating assistant 


* Samson Agonistes, 


The Doctor, §c. 





+ Rabelais, Pantag. lib. ii. cap. xv. ¢ Pope. 
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the fox, in the case of the vieille 
sempiterneuse—the sempiternal old trot, 
as Sir Thomas Urquhart translates it— 
who had tumbled backward, scared by 
his appearance, as he roamed the forest 
green, after having been healed by the 
kindly carpenter of the wound inflicted 
by the charbonnier’s hatchet, in the 
days when beasts could speak ; which 
is not yet three days ago. Aw temps 
que le besies parloyant: il n’y a pas 
trois jours.” + 

But these rum customers are pets of 
the Laureate. 

Then we have the emptying out of va- 
rious slop-pails, which contained what 
was sometimes called poetry in the se- 
venteenthcentury. Milton is mentioned, 
but that is all. But of Waller, not a 
word ; of Cowley’s English poems 
(his Latin verses are quoted), not a 
word; of Dryden, not a word; of 
Pope, not a word. Instead of these, 
we have the heroes of the Dunciad and 
Hudibras — 

“The hero William, and the 
Charles ; 

One knighted Blackmore, and one pen- 

sioned Quarles.” ¢ 


marty r 


The iil-taste of Old Glorious in 
knighting Blackmore, in which he 
had no more personal interest than 
he had in the killing of the breeches- 
less barbarians at Glencoe, receives 
here no favour by quotations from 
Blackmore; but the pensioner of 
Charles is cited without stint. Butler 
invokes the Muse 

“ who, with ale or viler liquors, 

Did inspire Wither, Prynne, and 

Vickers.” 
Prynne and Vickers do not appear in 
The Doctor, but Wither shines forth 
in all his opacity. And there are 
Herbert, and Davies, and Gascoyne, 
and Randolph, and Waterbutt Taylor, 
and Dr. Beaumont, and Breton, and 
Crompton, and Habington and Har- 
rington, mixed with the playmongers 
in and about the time of Shakespeare 
[among whom, of course, it is impos- 
sible that Ben Jonson, Massinger, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, should not 
appear, but of far more frequent oc- 
currence are] Middleton, Heywood 
and Shirley, types of the tautological 
Mac Flecnoe,§ and others of the same 


—— 





§ Dryden: —‘* Heywood and Shirley were but types of thee, 


Thou last great prophet of tautology !”— Mac Flecnoe. 
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calibre ; together with the more re- 
spectable, but not much more to be 
valued, names of Donne, Herrick, Da- 
venant, &c. Kc. And, of course, we 
have many a salvo from the great guns 
ecclesiastical of Hooker, Taylor, and 
South; with an immensity of discharges 
from the small syringes of low, Wes- 
ley, and others, too long, as Solomon 
Grundy says, “for insertion in this 
here advertisement.””* 

All this, again, may be very good : 
it is odd, however, to find them in a 
book of Pantagruelism. But they are 
pets of the Laureate. We have them 
in his works published at the beginning 
of the century; here they are now, 
when it has progressed more than the 
space of a generation of articulate- 
speaking men: and if Atropos were 
not to cut our vital thread until a new 
figure had been introduced into the 
hundreds of our era, we might, without 
fear of losing, bet the long odds that a 
volume, published by Doctor Southey 
in the year of grace 1900, would con- 
tain yard-long quotations from authors 
which all the rest of the world have 
pronounced, uno ore, to be eternal 
bores. 

Seventeenthly, and to conclude. We 
are here saluted, not only with Southey 
himself and Southey’s likings, but with 
Southey’s dislikings also, in prominent 
relief. The Quarterly is extolled, be- 
cause R,S. writes therein; but the 
Anti-Jucobin, edited as it was by the 
selfsame seventy-five-per-cent son of 
Saint Crispin, Bill Gifford, is assaulted 
with uncommon wrath, because the 
aforesaid R.S. and his Sapphics were 
quizzed therein. Who forgets, 


“ Needy knife-grinder, whither art thou 
roaming ?” + 


Certainly not the Doctor. Jeffrey is 
slated in many a quarter; Byron hit, 
often directly, oftener by the light of a 
side-wind, as Lord Abinger (once Sir 
James Scarlett) used to say; Tom 
Moore derided on sundry occasions ; 
Will Smith, of Norwich, trampled 
upon, which is reversing the order of 
things, because the living lion ought not 
to kick the dead donkey; Brougham, 
and all his crotchets uncivilly used, on 
every opportunity ; Professor Porson 
accused of a desire to appropriate other 
men’s literary goods to himself — the 





* George Colman the Younger. 
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history of the Devil’s Walk not being 
forgotten ; Canning — Anti - Jacobin 
again — sneered at, and so forth ;-—- 
all, in short, no matter what may have 
been the time or manner of affront of- 
fered to Southey, are, with a due dis- 
regard of their party, or any other con- 
sideration, punished in The Doctor. 

We blame not this. ILeaven fore- 
fend! Were we at work, we should 
go a little harder, we calculate, in 
battering all kinds and conditions of 
men against whom we, reasonably or 
unreasonably, had conceived a pique. 
We quote the strange olla podrida of 
likings and dislikings, merely to set 
our game. So, 


1. By three dozen quotations, or 
thereabout, from Southey ; 

2. By the Southeian omission of 
quoting the strong men of our time ; 

3. By the Southeian commission of 
quoting various weak men, women, 
and children of our time; 

4. By the Southeian skipping of the 
great names of our literature in general, 
save when it cannot be helped ; 

5. By the Southeian extolling of the 
tagrag and bobtail, and the setting up 
of the flunkeys of literature in place of 
the masters. 

6. By the personal petting of the 
chums and cronies of Southey ; 

7. By the personal hating of others 
who have given offence, of whatever 
kind, to Southey ; 

8. By the Southeyism throughout. 


We have tracked him through the 
volume, stopping him in every page, as 
regularly as ever St. Dunstan stopped 
the devil, disguised in the avatur ofa 


flea.{ Robert Southey, thou art the 
man. Surge, doctor ! 


But what if we produce as our wit- 
nesses no less persons than Messrs. 
Longman and Co. It is hard to be 
certain of the exact title of that per- 
petually changing firm; but, as we 
have a story to tell about it when it was 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 
Brown, our readers must pardon us if 
we digress to do so. 

Archibald Constable, “ the man that 
was crafty,”§ became as mad as a 
March hare before he died ; though, to 
do him justice, he was always rogue 
enough to know a hawk from a hand- 
saw, or—if you wish to be very cor- 


+ Anti-Jacobin, either Frere or Canning. 
§ Chaldee MSS. 
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rect, and to quote itas Shakespeare did 
not write it-—a hernshaw. In one of 
his fits, he took it into his head to foster 
five geese, which he kept swimming in 
a pond outside his house, somewhere 
in the suburban retreats beyond the 
odour of Edinburgh. ere Dan Terry, 
the player, called upon him; and the 
daft bibliopole pointed out to Simpson 
and Co. his floating specimens of the 
fowl that saved the capitol. ‘ There 
are five o’ them,” said Archibald; “ d’ye 
know their nems ?”— for at times, he, 
like many others of his countrymen, 
when he was doing the genteel, spoke 
a mitigated Scotch. 

“ No,” replied Daniel, knitting his 
eyebrows as close as possible into a 
Terry-fied imitation of Sir Walter 
Scott. 

“ They're geese,” said Archibald ; 
* and, as they’re nae mair than five, I 
jist hae kirstened them Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. The 
auld guse is auld Longman, and the 
young ane is young Broon; he’s nae 
mair than fledgit noo: but wi’ God's 
grace he’ll be a braw guse in time.” 

Whether the prophecy was fulfilled, 
or not, we cannot tell; but Hogg, or 
some other Scotch bard, put the story 
into rhyme, attributing the mot, how- 
ever, to Lord Byron, and not to Con- 
stable. We forget the verses; but 
they begin something in this fashion : 


‘* Byron once, out of fun, christened five 
worthy geese 

good Messrs. Longman, Hurst, 
Orme, Brown, and Rees.” 


After 


And by this copartnery, no matter how 
named at the present writing, we shall 
convict Southey. 

Turn to the list of “ the valuable 
standard works”— so called in many 
cases because they are firmly rooted on 
the shelves, and scorn to move—pub- 
lished by the firm, which list is inter- 
stitched with the first volume of the 
Doctor now lying before us; and in 
the ninth page thereof, headed by the 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH.— CLOSING, 
WHAT THE DOCTOR SHOULD DO. 


Enfin tout est connu. VOLTAIRE. 


Tleos Tavre xQUrTE mendiy, ao; aravy ogaiy, 
Kai wave’ axovwv, rave’ averrvrrs yeovs. 
SOPHOCLES. 


Hail, holy light! Mitton. 


The Doctor, §c. 
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word “ Poetry,” and in the second 
column of that page, the Messrs. Long- 
man and Co. announce 


** Roderick, the last of the Goths, a 
poem, by Robert Southey, LL.D., &c.” 


Yes — there it is. 

Robert Southey, 
LL.D., 
&e. 

Is not this almost identical with 
what he sets in his title-page over his 
mystical triangle ? 

The Doctor, 
&e. 

There is, as Coke says, much mean- 
ing in this &c. It forms part and 
parcel of the title of Robert Southey, 
Doctor, &c., by the verdict of Messrs. 
Longman, &c. 

Do not suspect us, doubting reader, 
of any false play in this quotation. 
Look (® Longman’s list of valuable 
standard works for July 1835, and 
you will find it close under the an- 
nouncement of 


«* Poetical Works of L. E. L., includ. 
ing the ‘ Venetian Bracelet,’ the ‘ Im. 
provvisatrice,’‘ Troubadour,’ and ‘ Gold. 
en Violet,’ with uniform vignette titles. 
4 vols, foolscap 8vo. 2I, 2s, extra boards.” 


There is no mistake about it. The 
laureate, &c., comes close in the train 
of L.E.L. Is she the Letitia whose 
* eyes would sparkle at the sight of one 
whose writings had given her new joy.” 
As we are told, in this work, vol. iii. 
p- 331. A lady of Miss Landon’s taste 
has, doubtless, read with pleasure the 
Curse of Kehama, and other poems of 
Dr. Southey. We are not so sure that 
ladies are so well acquainted with his 
prose works. If, however, any prose 
have the effect of making people’s eyes 
sparkle at the sight of those whose 
writings give new joy, how sparkling is 
the reception which the author of Ethel 
Churchill meets this moment in every 
circle whither she turns her fairy foot- 
steps ! 








"Hxw OxoTOU WvAas 


Aloe EvuRripiDeEs. 


[i. e. Here am I, leaving the tricks—not 
ganging in the gait of Scott.] 


Ilere is proof enough to hang a man 
outside the debtors’ door of Newgate. If 
doctor-et-cwtera-ism were felony with- 
out benefit of clergy, the laureate 
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would not be allowed even the chance 
of a neck verse. No chaplain would 
hand him the fifty-first Psalm, to see if 
he could read Miserere mei, Domine. A 
return of /egit ut clericus on the back of 
the writ would not save him. The sus. 
per col. would be duly executed, to the 
entertainment of a select and civilised 
congregation. As, however, since the 
amelioration of the penal code, there is 
no danger of such a catastrophe; and 
as we have here convicted him, upon 
the clearest and most irrefragable testi- 
mony, let him speak out. There is no 
use of standing mute under our peine 
Jorte et dure. Let him make a clean 
breast, that we may say, Habemus con- 
fitentem reum. We see no reason for 
his obstinacy. His confession will not 
work an attaint of blood, and his free- 
hold estate will pass to his heir-at-law, 
without danger of escheat. 

Yea; but the doctor will say, hear 
my reasons : 


* The Author may be of opinion that 
his name, not being heretofore known to 
the public, could be of no advantage to 
his book. 

“Or, on the other hand, if his name 
were already well known, he might think 
the book stands in no need of it, and may 
safely be trusted to its own merits. He 
may wish to secure for it a fairer trial 
than he could otherwise obtain, and in. 
tend to profit by the unbiassed opinions 
which will thus reach his ear, thinking, 
complacently, with Benedict, that ‘ hap- 
py are they that hear their detractions, 
and can put them to mending.’ In one 
of Metastatio’s dramatic epithalamiums, 
Minerva says : 

* L’onore, a cui 
Venni proposta auch’ io 
Piu meritar, che consequir desio ;’ 


and he might say this with the goddess 
of wisdom.” — Vol. iii. p, 333. 


Now, whether this reasoning be cor- 
rect, or not, we do not see why “ epi- 
thalamiums” should be written instead 
of “ epithalamia.” Do we say “ dic- 
tums,” or “ effatums,” or “ stratums ?” 
We do say conundrums ; but that 
scarcely belongs to the learned lan- 
Suages of Greece and Rome, however 
familiar it may be to the learned tongues 
of Cam and Isis : and humdrums, also ; 
but that word is not to be found in the 
treasuries of either Stephen,—we mean 
Henry and Robert, the Greek and 
Latin thesau-graphs; for the thing is 
to be found in vast abundance about 
the treasury benches of another Ste- 
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phen, whose chapel once flourished 
close unto Palace Yard. Nor do we 
think the doctor justified in calling 
the man Benedicé¢, when all readers of 
Shakespeare know that his name was 
Benedick. ‘ Benedick, the married 
man.” 


But let us proceed. 


‘** He may be so circumstanced that it 
would be inconvenient, as well as uns 
pleasant, for him to offend certain per- 
sons,—Sir Andrew Agnewites, for ex- 
ample,— whose conscientious but very 
mishievous notions he, nevertheless, 
thinks it his duty to oppose, when he can 
do so consistently with discretion. 

“He may have wagers dependent 
upon the guesses that will be made cons 
cerning him. 

“ Peradventure it might injure him in 
his professional pursuits, were he to be 
known as an author, and that he had ne- 
glected ‘ some sober calling for this idle 
trade.’ 

“He may be a very modest man who 
can muster courage enough for publica. 
tion, and yet dares not encounter any 
further publicity. 


‘ Unknown, perhaps his reputation 
Escapes the tax of defamation, 

And wrapt in darkness, laughs unhurt, 
While critic blockheads throw their dirt-; 
But he who madly prints bis name, 
Invites his foe to take sure aim.’—Ltoyp. 


Ife may be so shy, that if his book were 
praised he would shrink from the no- 
toriety into which it would bring him ; 
or so sensitive, that his mortification 
would be extreme, if it were known 
among his neighbours that he had been 
made the subject of sarcastic and con- 
temptuous criticism. 

“Or if he ever possessed this diffi- 
dence, he may have gut completely rid of it 
in his intercourse with the world, and have 
acquired that easy habit of simulation 
without which no one can take his degree 
as master of arts in that great university. 
To hear the various opinions concerning 
the book, and the various surmises con- 
cerning the author, take part in the con- 
versation, mystify some of his acquaint- 
ance, and assist others in mystifying 
themselves, may be more amusing to him 
than any amusement of which he could 
partake in his own character. There are 
some secrets which it is a misery to 
know, and some which the tongue itches 
to communicate ; but this is one which it 
is a pleasure to know and to keep. It 
gives to the possessor, quasically speak- 
ing, a double existence: the exoteric 
person mingles as usual in society, while 
the esoteric is like John the Giganticide 
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in his coat of darkness, or that knight 
who in the days of King Arthur used to 
walk invisible.”—Vol. ili. p. 334. 


The remainder is to the same tune. 
Ilere, however, let us make a remark, 
which is no more than that those who 
themselves are in the critic trade are 
generally most indignant at its exercise 
by any other hands. Poor Lloyd, 
quoted in the above extract, was nothing 
but a criticling at best, and he here 
takes occasion to shew his profound 
contempt for the dirt thrown by critic 
blockheads — brethren of his own. The 
author of the Doctor is equally out- 
rageous against the craft in many 
places; and yet we imagine we could 
trace his hand in a review, every now 
and then. 

“ he called 
Reviewing the ungentle craft, 
then a 


and 


But we shall not quote the next line,— 
first, because it is offensive, and, se- 
condly, because it is not true. 

This defence “ will not do,” as Jef- 
frey said of the Evcursion. Is it quite 
original? We doubt. As Dr. Prim- 
rose said to Ephraim Jenkinson —an 
ancestor, we suppose, of the Liverpool 
family — when he cited, for the second 
time, Sanchoniathon, Manetho, Be- 
rosus, and QOcellus Lucanus, on the 
cosmogony, or creation of the world, 
and produced his far-famed quotation 
(most unjustifiably, in all editions of 
the Vicar of Wakefield that we have 
seen, printed in Italics, as if no Greek 
type were to be found in England), 
"Avion Gee xul aTiAcvTeoy To TAY — 
Have we not heard all this before ? 
Turn to the postliminious preface of 
Waverley. 

[ tere should be inserted the reasons 
which are assigned by the author of 
Waverley for his keeping the secret; 
but it so happens that we have not 
access to that rare volume. Therefore, 
let the reader read for himself in the 
original, and suppose we have made 
an extract which proves them to be 
identical with those of Southey. | 

Such were the excuses of Sir Walte: 
Scott. But, when he published lWa- 
verley, he had not, like Dr. Southey, 
arrived at his grand climacteric. And, 
after all, he was found out from the 
beginning. Nobody who had a spoon- 
ful of brains in his head suspected any 


* Don Juane 
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body else but Scott. Adolphus the 
younger proved it in a fine and extreme- 
ly jackasslike book. It was to us—for 
we were alive in those days—self-evi- 
dent at a glance, from the very opposite 
cause to that which reveals the author- 
ship of the Doctor. The author of 
Waverley never quoted Scott. That 
was enough. The author of the Doctor 
always quotes Southey. That is enough. 

So there are two ways of doing a 
thing — each characteristic ; and, there- 
fore, in its own department, infal- 
lible. 

Now, as we write, it so happens that 
we read a tale relating to the authorship 
of the Waverley novels, recorded in 
the volumes of John Gibson Lockhart, 
also a doctor, &c., which we have heard 
related in a different style. Observe, 
we by no means vouch that our rela- 
tion is the true one. God forbid that 
we should put our finger in the fire in 
proof of its truth, if the trial of ordeal 
were insisted upon; but it was told us 
by competent authority. 

Scott dined, not far from twenty years 
ago, at a dinner party given in Carlton 
Ilouse, now happily demolished, by a 
portly personage then known by the 
style of the prince-regent, and who 
died some years afterwards, seated 
upon an appropriate tripod, with the 
title of George 1V. The names of the 
company assembled are given, no 
doubt, most correctly in Lockhart’s 
Life, though we rather think there was 
at least one other person present, whose 
name is not mentioned ; but that is of 
no consequence. After dinner, the 
prince made a lure to obtain a con- 
fession of the obstinately kept, though 
universally known secret, by proposing 
the health of the author of Waverley. 
Scott joined in the toast-drinking, and 
gave what was a denial direct, or indi- 
rect, of his being entitled to the honour. 
Whereupon followed a compliment to 
his poetry from the prince-regent. 

Of these main facts of the story there 
is no doubt, and right pleasantly is it 
told in Lockhart, but evidently after a 
colouring from Sir Walter, who ackuow- 
ledged that he always gave his stories 
a cocked hat and goldheaded cane, to 
make them look fine. It is by him 
narrated that he had told one of his 
pet stories about Braxfield, the Scotch 
judge, who, after having sentenced to 
the gallows an old acquaintance and 
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quondam antagonist at chess, tried and 
convicted before him of forgery, said, 
with a kuowing and familiar wink to the 
culprit, Now, David, my man, I think 
I have checkmated ye for ance” — that 
this good-natured piece of raillery 
tickled the fancy of the prince, who 
shortly afterwards gave, with much 
eulogy, the toast already alluded to— 
that Scott made an evasive answer, 
assuring the regent, however, that 
though he could not return thanks 
for the toast, he would take care that 
the real Simon Pure should hear of the 
honour done him --and that the prince 
laughed heartily, aud immediately pro- 
posed the health of the author of Mar- 
mion, adding, with an allusion to the 
anecdote of old Braxfield, “ Now, 
Walter, my man, I think I have check- 
mated you for ance.” It appears to us 
pretty clear that, in this version, the 
joke of the Scotch judge is the cocked 
hat, and the prince’s application of it 
the gold-headed cane, supplied to set 
it going in fuller state by Sir Walter 
himself, 

As our story contains a compliment 
to the Quarterly reviewers of those days, 
we tell it here for the especial edification 
of Dr. Southey. The company, we must 
premise, contained, among others, John 
Wilson Croker, then secretary of the 
Adiniralty. 

The regent called for bumpers, and 
said, “I have not either a Blessed Bear 
or a Tappit Hen, Mr. Scott (he was 
not baroneted in those days), but I 
have as good claret as ever the Baron 
of Bradwardine could have had; and 
in that I propose the health of the 
greatest genius of Europe, the author 
of Waverley.” 

It was drunk, accordingly, with all 
the honours, Scott joining the rest in 
paying them. Immediately followed a 
silence, and a furtive under-glancing 
on all sides at the suspected culprit. 
He found himself called upon to speak. 

“Sir,” said he, “ I do not pretend 
to misunderstand the meaning or the 
direction of your toast, but—I—am— 
not — the — author — of — Waverley,” 
pronouncing the words printed in Ita- 
lics slowly, and with due emphasis. 

“Tam glad to hear it,” instantly 
rejoined the prince ; “ Tam glad that 
I was mistaken when I thought the 
empire possessed but one such genius. 
I find, since the author of Marmion is 
not the author of Waverley, it can boast 
of two, 
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This is the story in its plain, not its 
holiday costume. The prince prided 
himself on turning such compliments, 
and sometimes he did them neatly 
enough. It is probable that he had 
this ready prepared against the denial, 
which he must have expected. But 
so far from laughing at the mystifica- 
tion practised upon him, we have al- 
ways understood that he was by no 
means pleased with the idea that any 
one should take the liberty of hum- 
bugging Aim. Lle certainly was after- 
wards in the habit of maintaining, in 
spite of all evidence to the contrary, 
that Scott was not the author, on the 
ground that, if he was, he could never 
have been guilty of such an act of 
lése-majesté as to deny it to his prince ; 
and if we mistake not, when Sir Walter 
found it necessary to divulge his secret, 
he deemed it proper to apologise to the 
king beforehand. When asked, why he 
had so positively denied it at Carlton 
House ? he said, that he did not think it 
fair to have his incognito broken in 
upon before company ; and, besides, 
they were all half fou at the time. 
“Tf he had asked me,” he said, “ when 
nobody else was by, [ should have told 
him at once; but then there was that 
chap Croker sitting next me, with his 
mouth open, watching to catch any 
thing that would drop into it. It would 
have made a fine tale to be blethered 
out among the other idiots of the 
Quarterly, or to be slipped, as a penny- 
a-line paragraph, into the Courier.” 
The Courier being in those days, under 
the guidance of Street or Mudford, a 
Tory paper, and a main depository for 
the reflections and the witticisms of 
such Tory sages or squibmongers as 
Fred Robinson, Lord Palmerston, who 
had not then assumed the style and 
title of juvenile Whig, and others of 
like degree; all, in some measure, 
forming a tail to Croker. 

By this anecdote let the Doctor take 
warning ; and, considering that the thing 
is sure to be found out in the end, let 
him not, if her majesty, Queen Victoria 
the First, whom God preserve ! should 
give the health of the Doctor, Xc., in 
any of those right old English liquors 
which he tells us he loves (vol. iv. 
p- 382), such as “ strong beer, ewrw, 
Burton, audit ale, old October-— what 
in his parlance used to be called stingo 
—or porter, such as Thrale’s entire, 
and old Whitbread’s, in days when the 
ingredients came from the maltster and 
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the hop merchant, not from the brewer’s 
druggist—or cider, whether of Here- 
fordshire, Somersetshire, or Devonshire 
growth, no matter—stire, cokaghee, 
or fox-whelp, a beverage as much bet- 
ter than champagne, as it is honester, 
wholesomer, and cheaper--or perry, 
Teignton-squash,” or in any other fluid 
in which queens delight [the greatest 
among the lot used to drink ale]—let 
him not, we say, on such an opportu- 
nity, deny the authorship, even though 
he may see opposite to him the nasal 
feature of Brougham snuffing up mate- 
rial of an article for the Edinburgh, 
and looking hungrily, 


 Sagacious of his quarry from afar.”* 
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Thus have we proved, in Chap. I., that 
the author of the Doctor is a Doctor: 

In Chap. II., that the Doctor of the 
Doctor is by no means invisible, as he 
fondly imagines : 

In Chap. III., that he is no other 
Doctor than Doctor Southey, LL.D, 
ete.: and 

In Chap. IV., that the Doctor’s ex- 
cuses are vain, and that the Doctor 
ought to come forward. 

What our next chapter is to be about 
we have not yet seriously decided upon. 
We rather think it will be devoted to 
an inquiry respecting the identity of 
Doctor Daniel Dove of Doncaster. 
Look out, good reader, for Chapter V. 
in the next Number of our Magazine. 








We are certainly becoming a vehicular 
nation. No man—at least, no man re- 
sident in London or in the suburbs— 
now thinks of walking a couple of miles, 
without first debating in his mind the 
question, “ Will it not be better to take 
the omnibus?” 

I found myself, a short time back, at 
the south-eastern extremity of the City 
Road, when (though I consider walk- 
ing an exceedingly healthful exercise, 
and always tell my wife and daughters 
so when we go a little way out to din- 
ner), as a drop or two of rain happened 
to fall, I at once moved the order of 
the day for taking into consideration 
the omnibus question, On the one 
hand, I was but three miles and a half 
from home; and the little rain then 
felt could do me no harm; on the 
other, the time that would be saved, 
and the probability of the weather be- 
coming more unfavourable, were press- 
ed upon me, together with the reflection 
that to ride would only cost sixpence. 
In the end, a resolution to ride was 
carried. 

Just then an omnibus approached, 
and I drew myself up with an air of 
no small importance, intending to an- 
swer the solicitation of the driver, 
indicated by the customary graceful 
and conciliating flourish of the up- 
lifted whip, with a condescending nod 
of assenting patronage. But this was 
not to be. The hero of the box took 
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no more notice of me than if I had 
been the post against which I rested ; 
and when, as the convenience had nearly 
got by, I abandoned my well-considered 
attitude, to beckon the conductor, that 
functionary, instead of detaining his pre- 
decessor, descending the step, and open- 
ing the door, gave me an awful shake of 
the head, something like that by which 
the spectre on horseback, in the drama 
of Don Juan, uses to terrify Scara- 
mouch, whom I, by my discomfiture 
and surprise, represented tolerably well 
on this occasion. 

A second, a third, a fourth, and even 
a fifth, passed, and all were full. I 
now concluded that my only course 
was to walk to the Bank ; but, having 
got through Finsbury Square, I had one 
more chance. I beckoned to the Jehu 
as he approached. He had the cour- 
tesy to notice me, but only to annihi- 
late my hope. The guard, however, 
said, “ Yes, we have room for one.” 
“ You forget,” said the other, “ we 
have an Eagle to take up.” “ No, 
I don't,” replied the guard ; “ but I 
have a Star to set down.” 

I entered, and found a seat next the 
door vacant, and felt ‘not a little obliged 
to the conductor for his patronage. 
But the brief dialogue I had heard 
roused my curiosity ; and being some- 
what of an amateur in sfage matters, 
I took it into my head that the star 
who had been mentioned must be an 
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actor, and determined without loss of 
time to question the Epilogue of the 
omnibus. 

On my doing so, the man stared at 
my ignorance, and briefly explained 
that, as persons in his situation could 
not know the names of their customers, 
they were in the habit of distinguish- 
ing them by those of the places at 
which they desired to be taken up or 
put down. “That afternoon, they had 
a passenger to take up at the Eagle 
Tavern. Ihad been in the first instance 
refused ; but as one of the folks inside 
was Mrs. Fish, who lived next door but 
two to the Star, at the corner of Old 
Street Road, why, when she got out, 
there would be a place left for the 
Eagle.” 

I was amused with the titles thus 
bestowed. The conductor thought I 
was laughing at the close packing ar- 
rangements. ‘These, he assured me, 
they were obliged to make; but he 
added, they did not allow such tricks 
now as were formerly played on the 
Strand Road. One night there they 
got sixteen in, and a precious row there 
was. 

“ What about ?” said I. 

“ Why, it was all nonsense,” he re- 
plied. ‘ You see we had that night a 
Spotted Dog and a Temple Bar. It 
happened, unluckily, that, while get- 
ting in, the Spotted Dog trod on Tem- 
ple Bar's toe, upon which Temple Bar 
sung out. The Spotted Dog, who 
was very polite, begged pardon; but 
Temple Bar roared and grumbled 
like a bear with a sore head: he in 
fact said, Temple Bar did, *‘ Let me 
out!’ In course, I didn’t like the idea 
of Temple Bar getting out in Cheap- 
side, and so I told him the Spotted 
Dog meant no offence. Well, just as 
we had got into St. Paul’s Church Yard, 
we took up a Somerset House. Temple 
Bar then seemed a little better; but as 
Somerset House moved forward, bang 
went one of his iron heels on the same 
toe that the Spotted Dog had crushed. 
Temple Bar then kicked up a greater 
row than before ; and when he saw the 
Spotted Dog shake hands with Somer- 
set House, and found that they were 
old friends and neighbours, he swore 
they were not gentlemen. Somerset 
House was just offering a pinch of 
snuff to the Spotted Dog ; but he no 
sooner heard this, than he knocked 
Temple Bar down. The Spotted Dog, 
who had begun to growl, upon that 
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laughed, and said he might take his 
change out of that; but Temple Bar 
called the policeman, and insisted that 
Somerset House should go to the sta~ 
tion-house. However, the policeman 
refused to take the charge, because 
why, he did not see the assault ; and 
so Temple Bar, to spite us, afterwards 
informed against the buss for carrying 
more than the proper number.” 

While this narrative was being deli- 
vered, the Star-Fish glided out, the 
Eagle flew in, and I began to look 
about to see who my neighbours were. 
I soon made out that the vehicle con- 
tained one New River, an Angel, a 
Small-pox Hospital, a St. Pancras (so 
called for shortness, meaning a St. Pan- 
cras Church), an Old King’s Head, a 
Regent’s Park, a Marylebone Work- 
house, two Yorkshire Stingoes, two 
Edgeware Roads, and one Wheatsheaf, 
making fourteen with the Eagle, who 
proved an additional Edgeware Road, 
and myself. The Eagle was a bounc- 
ing, fresh-coloured young woman, of 
six or seven-and-twenty. As she got 
in, she experienced the politeness com- 
mon in an omnibus — that is, every one 
seemed to think her an intruder, and 
opposed her advance as much as they 
could by their dogged reluctance to 
make room. Each seemed to think, 
“You may get on as you can: I shan’t 
assist.” The Angel was a very plain 
old woman ; and the Small-por Hospital 
a fine lady, or lady’s-maid, perhaps, 
who seemed to contemplate the vul- 
garity of all around her as a perfect 
novelty, which she could not regard 
but with wonder and dismay. 

I do not know how it happened, 
but the Eagle —so, for distinction, I 
must still call the fair passenger who 
last joined us— in taking her seat, had 
the misfortune to give some offence to 
the Small-pox Hospital. I saw the last- 
mentioned lady give her nose a most 
dignified toss, while she muttered that 
she had not been used to such com- 
pany. The Angel, upon this, became 
rather high, and said it was a pity such 
very genteel people should be con- 
strained, by their beggarly circum- 
stances, to ride in a sixpenny con- 
venience. 

“TI did not speak to you, madam,” 
said the Small-pox Hospital ; “1 only 
referred to low people, who do not 
know how to behave themselves.” 

The Eagle took this to herself, and, 
in order at once to establish her gen- 
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tility, pithily remarked, “ I have been 
in an omnibus before to-day !” 

This was saying something rather 
grand ; and the speaker evidently felt 
that it was so. A volume on the sub- 
ject of her respectability could hardly 
have told more. But the Small-por 
Hospital magnificently replied, that 
“she could not make the same boast, 
as her relatives (among whom she might 
number the late Lord B ) had al- 
ways rode in their own carriages.” 

* Yes,” said the Eagle (who had a 
pretty talent for compliment), “ and 
your husband, I believe, had a seat on 
her majesty’s own Bench in St. George’s 
Fields. But it is a pity the relation of 
the late Lord B could not find a 
more genteel home, after passing through 
the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, than the 
ragamuffin neighbourhood of Battle 
Bridge.” 

Ilow she came to learn where the 
Small-pox Hospital would alight, I can- 
not tell. To me it was quite clear, 
from this, that the Eagle knew more 
of the Small-pox Hospitad than that lady 
had bargained for. She was evidently 
bursting with rage, which she feared 
to vent, and affected contemptuous 
silence, which the Eagle laughed at 
with unaffected gaiety. Every one 
saw that the Small-pox Hospital had 
been touched in the tenderest part. I 
do not know what might have been 
my own feelings, if such disdainful 
mention had been made of Battle 
Bridge, had I been in the situation of 
the Small-pox Hospital. 

It ought not to be forgotten, that the 
Old King’s Head repeatedly attempted 
to make peace between the fair wran- 
glers. He offered some judicious re- 
marks on the folly of throwing out 
personal reflections, and taking offence 
at trifles; but his well-meant efforts 
failed, The impracticable tempers and 
untameable hostility of the parties, not 
a little bothered the poor Old King’s 
Hlead ; and not, as I have since heard, 
Sor the fu st time. 

A sulky silence ensued ; which, how- 
ever, lasted but for a very few minutes. 
I suppose, either the rappee of the Old 
King’s Head, or the Scotch snuff of a 
Yorkshire Stingo, got up the nose of 
the Smallpox Hospital. It would be 
dangerous to speak positively on this 
point. The Yorkshire Stingo, and the 
Old King’s Head, too, may both be as 
innocent as I was myself; but certain 
it is, the Small-poxr Hospital sneezed. 
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“ TIold hard !” cried the conductor. 

There was nothing remarkable in 
these words, which are bawled out 
from behind as often as the vehicle is 
required to stop; but the manner in 
which they were roared, just after the 
Small-pox Hospital had sneezed, seemed 
to tickle the fancy of the Eagle amaz- 
ingly, and she laughed out. 

Another passenger entered, who 
turned out to be another Wheatsheaf. 
The laugh of the Eagle had evidently 
given new offence to the Small-por 
Hospital, who “looked crab-apples ” 
at her, as brother Jonathan would say, 
and might probably have given speech 
to her displeasure; but, just then, the 
rappee, Scotch snuff, or whatever it 
was that annoyed her before, again 
disturbed her dignified scorn, and she 
sneezed a second time. 

“ All right!” cried the conductor; 
meaning, thereby, that the vehicle was 
to proceed, which it accordingly did. 

The words “ All right !” succeeded 
the sneeze more instantaneously than 
the exclamation “ Hold hard!” had 
done ; and the Eagle, notwithstanding 
the lowering aspect of the Smadl-poa 
Hospital, laughed again. 

“1 wish,” said the Small-por Ios- 
pital, half-aside to the Angel, “ they 
would go faster. In these common 
vehicles, one meets with such insuffer- 
ably low company — people who do 
not know themselves.” 

“ Yes,” said the Eagle, “ and some- 
times with those who know others.” 

“ T do not want to have any con- 
versation with a cook,” said the Smail- 
pox Hospital, with an air which I thought 
vastly sublime. It, however, betrayed 
to every one, that she and the Eagle 
did not then meet for the first time. 
The latter, outraged by the tone in 
which her profession had been men- 
tioned, from that moment considered 
(to use a kitchen saying) that “ the fat 
was in the fire ;” and it was sufficiently 
evident to all present, that a flare-up 
was in consequence to follow. 

The Eagle, who looked well-disposed 
to use her talons, pounced on the 
Small-pox Hospital. 

“ And a cook,” said she, “since you 
come to that, does not wish to talk 
to the wife of a gaol-bird. Sawney 
Fumble, the bungling lithography man, 
and his stuck-up dowdy of a wife, had 
better pay their way, as [ have done, 
before they give themselves airs about 
being — (people may believe it, if 
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they please) —a dead lord’s scamping, 
shabby relations.” 

«“ Zounds!” exclaimed S¢. Pancras, 
“ we have now had quite enough of 
this!” 

The New River, Marylebone Work- 
house, the Old King’s Head, and the 
Yorkshire Stingo, were evidently of 
the same opinion. 

“ Don’t I know,” resumed the 
Eagle, preparing for one of her highest 
flights, “as how that this fine lady, 
‘with all her brag about relations, has 
hardly a shoe to her foot that’s paid 
for? and, in fact, if I am forced to tell 
the truth, is little better than Pe 

The Small-pox Hospital seemed in a 
fury, and St. Pancras was evidently 
inoculated with her rage. 

“ Death and the devil!” roared the 
Saint (who seemed addicted to swear- 
ing), more impatiently than before ; 
“T can’t sit here and listen to such 
language !” 

The Small-pox Hospital was deeply 
affected by the generous warmth with 
which St. Pancras had marched to her 
assistance. A tear trembled in her 
eye, and a smile of gratitude followed. 
She gave another move of her head, 
indicative of her scorn for her assailant, 
but in so delicate and lady-like a way, 
that it seemed rather intended for the 
eye of St. Pancras, than for that of the 
Eagle. 

The Eagle was a little startled by 
the coarse exclamations of the saint, 
and abashed by the disapprobation in- 
dicated, though not expressed, by the 
New River and Company, and that 
moody silence ensued which usually 
prevails in an omnibus. 

Saint Pancras, having restored peace, 
manifested by his looks the kindest 
sympathy for the lady he had defended ; 
and the Small-poxr Hospital, touched 
by his benevolence, assumed a very in- 
teresting appearance. Inwardly I re- 
proached myself for not having acted 
the part of the saint, and used my best 
exertions to save so tender a being 
from the rousting of the cook. 

So, on we went, till the vehicle 
reached the further end of Battle 
Bridge, where the relative of the late 
Lord B. was to alight. She got out; 
and Saint Pancras, suddenly changing 
his destination, rose to follow. He held 
the sixpence for the conductor in his 
hand, when he had the misfortune to 
drop it, and it instantly vanished he- 

neath the straw, which thickly covered 
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the floor of the buss. He stooped, and 
groped for it, but in vain. 

‘A plague on it!” cried the Saint, 
—“ let it go—no matter;” and he 
gave another in payment of his fare. 

He had, however, scarcely left us a 
minute, when it was picked up by a 
Wheatsheaf, who very propertly called 
after Saint Pancras, that his money 
was found. 

“ The gentleman don’t hear you,” 
said the conductor. ‘* Well, it can’t 
be helped. The tizzy will do to buy 
me a drain of rum-and-water, when we 
get to the Sheaf.” 

But the finder again called out, 
* Tlere’s your money.” 

“You must strain your pipes a 
little more, to make him hear,” said 
the Eagle, very maliciously; “ he is 
thinking of something else just now, 
and trying to console the late Lord 
B.’s kinswoman.” 

I had supposed the Saint got out 
from a wish to contemplate the Cross 
(King’s Cross) there established ; but 
the Eagle, pointing after those who 
had just left us, made me see, and [ 
recall the sight with horror, that Suiné 
Pancras had offered the lady his arm, 
and that he and the Small-pox Hospital, 
spotless as I believed that lady to be, 
were at that moment entering a gin 
palace ! 

The vehicle resumed its course, and 
now the Wheatsheaf, who had found 
the sixpence of Saint Pancras, with 
all the gravity which the importance of 
the subject demanded, called the at- 
tention of the company to the speech 
which had been made by the con- 
ductor, touching the disposition of the 
money, which he considered involved 
an assumption materially affecting the 
interests of all omnibus travellers, as it 
amounted to nothing less than this,— 
that property left in a vehicle of that 
description belonged to him, the con- 
ductor, and not to the finder of the 
same. 

The Old King’s Head apprehended 
that, in law, it must be regarded as 
treasure trove, and was, consequently, 
the property of the crown. 

Marylebone Workhouse thought it 
had better be given to the poor of the 
parish. 

The Wheatsheaf, who, by the by, I 
recognised as a rich old stock-jobber, 
pricked up his ears at this; but did 
not seem to approve of the suggestion. 

The Yorkshire Stingo thought it was 
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quite clear, that the conductor had no- 
thing to do with it. 

The Regent’s Park and myself were 
of that opinion. 

The Eagle proposed that it should 
be divided equally among the six who 
last remained in the coach,—a propo- 
sition which, as she was an Edgware 
Road (so, indeed, I was), I thought 
very disinterested, and reasonable. 

But it did not so strike the Wheat- 
sheaf. Ue had heard that “ possession 
was nine points of the law ;” and, so 
far as I could see, had no intention of 
giving any one of them up. 

While this matter was in debate, a 
vacancy, which had been left by the 
New River, as well as the sites of St. 
Pancras Church, and the Small-pox 
Hospital, had been filled up by some 
Lisson Greens. The Workhouse and 
the Regent’s Park successively va- 
nished ; and—this 1 ought to have men- 
tioned before—at the corner of the 
Hampstead Road, the Old King’s 
Head dropped off. 

Still, on we went. <A couple of 
new Wheatsheaves entered; and at 
length every inmate of the vehicle was 
an Edgware Road or a Wheatsheaf. 

The debate on the bullion question 
had died away. With that indiffer- 
ence to constitutional rights which 
many persons exhibit, the Yorkshire 
Stingo, as well as the Old King’s Head, 
and others of the company, had with- 
drawn, leaving a point so important to 
our omnibus successors undecided. 
Mentally, I censured their apathy, but 
prepared to follow their example; for, 
deserted by them, what could I do 
alone ! 

The Wheatsheaf who had found the 
money stepped out of the buss, and 
paid his fare. 

“« But the sixpence you found,” said 
the conductor. 

“ You have nothing to do with that,” 
said the other; “ it is not yours.” 

“ But it is mine.” 
“ No, it is not,—for you were paid 
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your fare; the gentleman gave you 
another sixpence.” 

“ That’s nothing to you,” said the 
conductor, “ if the gentleman chose to 
give mea shilling. Whatever is found 
in my buss belongs to me.” 

‘The devil it does!” said the Wheat- 
sheaf; “but you shan’t have it.” 

“ Then you shan’t go.” 

“You detain me at your peril. You 
will find,” added the Wheatsheaf, 
“ that I am not a man of straw.” 

* You don’t move,” replied the con- 
ductor, “ till you give me sixpence, for 
all that.” 

By this time, the passengers had all 
got out of the vehicle, and gathered 
round the disputants. Others soon 
joined us; and I, fearing for my 
pockets, thought it prudent to retire to 
the outer edge of the multitudinous 
assembly. The Wheatsheaf was bravely 
obstinate; the conductor determined to 
conquer. 

Another Buss came up, when the 
driver of ours thought fit to take his 
horses to their stable. The contest 
continued ; but the Wheatsheaj, an- 
noyed by the jeers of the mob, a large 
proportion of which was furnished from 
the neighbouring inn yards, and were 
evidently the cronies of the conductor, 
and the general curiosity of which he 
was the object, at length gave up, not 
the point, but the coin, threatening the 
conductor that he should hear of it else- 
where. The latter treated the threat 
with contempt, and ran after his com- 
rade. In the joy of triumph, he over- 
looked me, or at least omitted to claim 
my fare. Ile was out of sight in a mo- 
ment, and I did not know where to 
seek him; so I was obliged to go off 
without paying. I thought I should 
have an opportunity of settling with 
him in a day or two; but it is now 
three weeks since. He has not yet 
been paid, and I begin to doubt whe- 
ther, if I meet him to-morrow, I shall 
know him again. 










All round my Hat! 


ALL ROUND my HaT! 


I, 


Youne Colin was gathering a posy, 
To give to the fair of his heart, 
Of flowers all fragrant and rosy, 
And twined with a true lover’s art. 
In presenting the gift to the maid, 
She laughingly whispered him, that 
* On her bosom his gift should be laid, 
Or she’d circle them all round her hat !” 


II, 


He met the fair maid on the morrow, 
Who coquettishly turned her away : 

All his joy was now changed into sorrow, 
For where was the lover’s bouquet ? 

Then the maiden maliciously said, 
As poor Colin looked downcast and flat, 

“ When Love’s gifs are not on the heart laid, 
Can't you see that it ’s all round my hat ?” 


I, 


Le jeune Colin se plaisait a cueillir 
Un beau bouquet pour donner & sa mie ; 
Dans ce bouquet il pensait bien unir, 
Tout ce qu'il y a de gaie et de joli. 
Lui présentant cette groupe de simples fleurs 
La belle riante lui dit ce joli mot — 
“ Ou porterai ce bouquet sur mon ceeur, 
Ou le mettrai autour de mon chapeau !” 


II. 


Le lendemain il rencontra la belle, 

Mais elle est froide, et veut i peine le voir ; 
Ce bouquet n'est pas sur le cceur d’icelle, 

Et son amour n’est plus qu’un vain espoir. 
En le quittant la fille lui dit ce mot, 

D’un air coquette, qui lui donne malheur — 


‘* Quand je ne porte votre bouquet sur mon ceeur, 


Vous le trouverez autour de mon chapeau !’’ 
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DOES YOUR MOTIIFR KNOW YOU'RE out ? 


I, 


Younce Adele, upon the green, 
Mourned in tears her unkind swain ; 
Scarcely was the maid sixteen — 
Spring-time of that gentle pain! 
Wanton Cupid danced around, 
From flower to flower, upon the ground ; 
When, laughingly, the maid spoke out — 
*¢ Does your mother know you're out ?” 


Il. 


The little god — malicious thing! — 
Lanched an arrow from his bow, 
Then spread wide each silver wing, 
And balanced in the air to go. 
* Cruel!” she cried, as Cupid rose: 
“ Ah, me! what have you been about ?” 
* No matter what my mother knows — 
You know pretty well I’m out!” 





Belle Adele, sur vert gazon, 
Pleurait son absent amant ; 
A peine avoit elle seize ans —- 
C’est d’amour le beau printemps ! 
Autour delle le dieu d'amour, 
Voltigeait de fleur en fleur ; 
De ses avances le fille s’en rit — 
“ Ta mere, sait elle que t’es sorti ?” 








IT. 


Le petit dieu — mauvais sujet ! — 
Lance une fléche dedans le ceur, 
Deployé ses ailes argentes, 
Kt s’enfuit d’elle, tout a l'heure ! 
“ Pourquoi m’as-tu fait pleurer ? 
Mauvais sujet! qu’as-tu fait?” 
“* N’importe que sait ma mére,” lui dit, 
* Tu bien sais que suis sorti!” 
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EMIGRATION AND THE CANADAS, 


BY A SIXTEEN YEARS’ RESIDENT. 


Upprr Canapa differs materially, in 
many respects, from all our other colo- 
nies in North America; for while they 
are for the most part broken and hilly, 
with a scanty soil of indifferent quality, 
this province is remarkably level, with 
very little waste or broken ground. 
With the exception of a few pine- 
ridges, which are always a barren sand, 
and some cedar swamps, there is every 
where an abundance of soil, of excel- 
lent quality. This province, in fact, 
may be said to be in its infancy; for, 
notwithstanding some small settle- 
ments were begun fifty or sixty years 
ago, the wealthiest and most flourish- 
ing are those of more recent establish- 
ment. The country originally was an 
interminable forest, with the exception 
of two or three marshes. There were 
none of those prairies, or untimbered 
plains, common to some sections of the 
American continent: so that the woods- 
man’s axe has to do the first work in 
reclaiming the savage wilderness. The 
chief part of the early settlers were 
“ loyalists” from the United States ; 
persons who, at the close of the Ame- 
rican revolution, preferred continuing 
British subjects to becoming members 
of the new republican union: and hence, 
whatever germs of disaffection may have 
since sprung up in the colony, no doubt 
can exist of the attachment of the first 
settlers to the mother country. How- 
ever, within the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, there has been a great influx of 
English, Scotch, and Irish settlers, with 
no inconsiderable number of Yankees. 
At the present time, therefore, the colony 
presents a motley intermixture of inha- 
bitants. The English and Scotch emi- 
grants are mostly agriculturists, with 
here and there a mechanic or trades- 
man; while the majority of the Irish are 
nothing more than common labourers. 
The Yankees, who take up their abode 
in the provinces, are, for the most part, 
traders of one description or another ; 
and, from their real or supposed 


shrewdness, are considered capable of 
Yankeeing” the more simple-minded 
Canadians. That they sometimes suc- 
ceed in so doing is abundantly evident ; 
hut that they frequently meet with their 
match is nevertheless true. 


“ 


I suspect 





that not fewer than three-fourths of all 
the Irish that arrive in Canada repair 
to the various sections of the United 
States, where they meet with employ- 
ment on the canals, railroads, &c. 
better suited to their tastes and ta- 
lents; and as wages are pretty high, 
and whisky and potatoes very cheap, 
they find themselves pretty much in 
their proper element. They occasion- 
ally get into rather awkward scrapes 
in their happier moments ; for having 
understood America to be a country of 
freedom, of “ liberty and equality,” 
they make free with taking the law 
into their own hands, and take the li- 
berty to level or knock down every 
one that comes in their way. In some 
of the larger towns, this class of persons 
has become so numerous, that the citi- 
zens are in continual apprehension lest 
this peculiar species of Irish liberty 
should manifest itself a little too 
powerfully. Owing to the great num- 
ber of Irish that annually emigrate from 
Canada into the United States, a con- 
siderable deduction takes place from 
the recorded number of settlers that 
arrive at Quebec and Montreal. How- 
ever, in some measure to counterbalance 
this decrease, there is a considerable 
influx of settlers by the route of New 
York ; and these are, in general, the 
most respectable class of persons re- 
sorting to Upper Canada. Many per- 
sons have an idea that the province 
is rapidly filling up, and that favour- 
able situations to settle in are al- 
ready becoming scarce ; but if they 
would consider that, at the present 
annual rate of increase, it will require 
centuries before the population comes 
any thing near what our small island 
at present boasts of, and that there are 
still unmeasured regions to fill up, 
which at present do not contain a sin- 
gle white settler, then, perhaps, they 
may be convinced that there exists no 
well-grounded apprehension respect- 
ing the want of room to settle in. 
Indeed, one of the greatest evils ap- 
pertaining to all our colonies is the 
very reverse of this, there being far too 
much room for the welfare of the inha- 
bitants generally ; since it may be laid 
down as a general rule, that in propor- 
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tion to the populousness of a settlement 
in the woods, may the comfort and well- 
being of the settlers be estimated ; as 
a thriving settlement invariably implies 
ene that is already populous, or one 
that is rapidly approaching to that de- 
sirable state. 

The old settlements are mostly si- 
tuated on the margins of creeks and 
rivers; in scarcely any instance are 
they more than a very few miles from 
the great lakes themselves, or the wa- 
ters immediately communicating with 
them. In fact, this is the case in all 
new countries: the first settlers never 
go far into the interior, no matter what 
advantages it may offer. The pioneers 
in the march of colonisation are a sort 
of forlorn hope, who, should they 
succeed in establishing the foundation 
of a colony, as a set-off against the 
hardships they have had to endure, 
reap a certain satisfaction in having it 
chronicled that they were the adven- 
turous “ first settlers.” 

When I first visited Upper Canada, 
I was forcibly impressed with the 
indifferent, and, in some instances, 
wretched appearance of the farms along 
the Niagara frontier. The buildings 
looked old, comfortless, and untidy ; 
while the fences, and other out-door 
improvements, were in a decaying and 
slovenly condition. The inhabitants 
seemed wholly devoid of that energy 
and Spirit so peculiarly necessary for 
those who do not possess the direct 
means of supporting themselves and 
their families. But such was the case ; 
and such always will be the case where 
there is no exciting cause to call forth 
the latent energies of our nature. 

The climate of Upper Canada is 
more favourable for farming operations 
than that of the lower province ; but 
since the country extends from the 
Ottawa river in the north-east, to the 
shores of Erie, St. Clair, and Huron, 
it must of course vary considerably. 
On the Ottawa, for example, the win- 
ters are long and severe ; while on the 
western parts of Erie, and the country 
bordering on the Detroit river and 
Lake St. Clair, the winters are shorter, 
with much less snow, and the degree 
of cold by no means so great. Even 
in those districts, however, the frosts 
occasionally are very intense, bu* it is 
seldom known to continue more than 
a few days in succession; while, in 
the colder regions, whole weeks, or 
even months, of continued cold, are 
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nothing remarkable. Notwithstanding 
the less degree of cold in Upper 
Canada, compared with the sister- 
province, we ought to reckon upon 
not less than four or five months 
during which farming operations are 
entirely suspended. Root crops of 
every description must be well secured 
from the frost before winter sets in, or 
else the farmer is in great danger of 
losing them. From the beginning of 
winter, his cattle and sheep become 
wholly dependant upon the produce of 
the farm and stack-yard ; for, owing to 
the ground being hard frozen and deeply 
covered with snow, nothing can be pro- 
cured from the meadows and pastures. 
It is in consequence of the great quantity 
of winter food necessary for the main- 
tenance of farm-stock, that the raising 
of sheep and cattle is less profitable 
than it otherwise would be; for though 
the liarvesting of the crops is a less la- 
borious and tedious undertaking than 
it is in England, owing to the greater 
degree of heat, and the more settled 
state of the weather, yet, from the high 
price of labour, the value of the crops 
becomes considerably enhanced to the 
farmer. And here it may be remark- 
ed, that, as long as the country is but 
partially peopled, and lands continue 
at a low rate, will wages continue 
higher than farmers can afford to pay. 
The evil of high wages applies pretty 
generally to all new countries ; so that 
North America is not worse off in this 
respect than our other colonial settle- 
ments, where the occupiers of the soil 
depend upon persons of their own caste 
for hired labour. In many parts of 
America, the old custom of giving a 
daily labourer a bushel of rye, or In- 
dian corn, for his day’s wages, still 
continues ; while a carpenter, or other 
description of mechanic, is paid with a 
bushel of wheat. But far into the in- 
terior of the country, and on occasions 
when grain happens to be cheap, the 
persons thus employed are unwilling 
to receive the grain in lieu of money, 
since the nominal price of grain fre- 
quently falls below the ordinary rate of 
wages. 

The summers are considerably warmer 
in Upper Canada than they are in Eng- 
land, and the weather more settled and 
dry: yet there are exceptions, for I have 
known one or two seasons that would 
not have been accounted remarkably 
dry summers even here. In drier sea- 
sons than usual, considerable inconve- 
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nience is experienced in many situa- 
tions, in consequence of a scarcity of 
water; and even where there is no 
absolute scarcity, in most places the 
sluggish creeks and streams become 
very unfit for domestic purposes. 
Though the water of the great lakes 
is perfectly pure and wholesome, yet 
during the latter part of summer the 
surface becomes so warm, that those 
who make use of it in their families 
find it no pleasant beverage. All new 
countries are but indifferently calcu- 
lated for the amusement of angling, 
owing to the numerous impediments 
in and about the streams and rivers ; 
although the boldness and unsuspicious 
character of the finny tribes render the 
want of science in the art scarcely an 
obstacle to the success of the angler. 
It is commonly imagined, that new 
and wild countries abound in game 
of various sorts; inasmuch as where 
a taste for shooting and hunting 
exists it is sure to be gratified. But 
this is a totally mistaken notion ; for 
even where there is game of several va- 
rieties, the country is so rough, so en- 
cumbered with the decaying forest trees, 
and there is so much ofthe primeval fo- 
rest still remaining, that neither hunting 
nor shooting can be pursued secundum 
artem, nor with the prospect of much 
success. Backwoods’ shooting is a re- 
gular skulking, poaching affair; in 
which you are doubtful whether you 
may next start a bear ora woodcock, 
a partridge or a dun deer; and if you 
go a duck-shooting, you may probably 
fall in with half-a-dozen flocks before 
you meet with any that are worth the 
trouble of cooking. Almost the only 
regular kind of sport—and it very 
much resembles vulgar rook-shooting 
—is that of shooting squirrels, when 
one has the good luck to meet with a 
numerous colony of black or gray ones. 
The Americans hardly ever think of 
using any fire-arms but their long rifles, 
with which they bring down every thing 
that they consider worth the expense 
of powder and ball—for they are a 
calculating people ; but it cannot be 
expected that every new-comer that 
setsup for a sportsman should be an 
expert rifleman. However, rifle shoot- 
ing, like almost every thing else, may 
be acquired by practice; and I have 
known Englishmen win prizes at 
matches of rifle-shooting, who had 
resided but a few years in that country. 
The first time I tried my luck in this 
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way was in the early part of my second 
year of probation ; and, although I had 
to contend with some of the crack shots 
of the neighbourhood where the match 
took place, I had the good fortune to 
come off conqueror. I never shall for- 
get how exceedingly annoyed some of 
my opponents were ; and what is ra- 
ther unusual with the cool, calculating 
Yankees, one of them became so ex- 
cited, that he offered to shoot at a mark 
with me for ten or fifty dollars aside, 
“ or with any other d—d Englishman 
that could be brought against him.” 
There has been a great deal both said 
and written on the extraordinary ex- 
pertness of the rifle-shooters of the 
American backwoods, much of which 
I consider nothing more than common 
Yankee boasting, and altogether unde- 
serving of credit. I have myself re- 
sided many years in communities of 
regular hunters, who were considered 
as not surpassed in the practice of the 
rifle; and yet I have frequently known 
the most renowned amongst them make 
as bad shots as any blundering novice 
might be ashamed of. It is true they 
practise it a great deal ; but their rifles 
are, for the most part, of a very com- 
mon grade, and kept in very indifferent 
order. In the solitary excursions these 
hunters make in the woods, their good 
or bad shooting can only be learned 
from their own reports; so that very 
considerable allowance should be made 
where the narrator is left to be the de- 
tailer of his own wonderful achieve- 
ments. I should say that the gene- 
rality of American riflemen shoot pretty 
well; and that is all that can be said 
in their favour. I am well aware that 
this meed of praise will be far from 
satisfactory to those to whom it pe- 
culiarly applies; but if the national 
vanity of our brethren westward of the 
Atlantic leads them to exaggerate so 
egregiously their own merits and quali- 
fications, surely they will allow one 
who has had abundant opportunities 
of judging of their capabilities (and 
their defects also) to record his un- 
biased and honest convictions. 

The transition from cold weather to 
that which nearly approaches to hot, is 
neither healthy nor agreeable ; but it is 
a natural consequence where the winter 
is long and severe, and in latitudes where 
in summer the sun’s rays acquire a 
powerful influence. Even in much 


higher latitudes than Upper Canada, 
where the inhabitants are far removed 
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from the influence of sea breezes, they 
are apt to suffer inconvenience when 
summer sets in. In the month of 
March, I have known my thermometer 
several degrees below zero, and in the 
following month as high as 80 in the 
shade. The extreme intensity of cold 
in Upper Canada may be calculated at 
10 or 12 degrees below zero; and the 
greatest summer heat from 85 to 90 
degrees. I have known those ex- 
tremes somewhat exceeded ; but they 
certainly were uncommon instances. 
The whole of this district of North Ame- 
rica is subject to severe storms of thun- 
der and rain, particularly after a long 
continuance of hot weather. While 
they last, they are frightfully violent ; 
and are often accompanied by a hur- 
ricane of wind, which, in its fury, 
prostrates every thing it encounters. 
But when it has passed over, an hour 
or two serves to dissipate the mass of 
dark clouds and vapours, and the sky 
becomes as placid and serene as if no- 
thing had recently occurred to distort 
the whole face of nature. On some 
occasions, a ‘ thunder-gust” of this 
description, even in the middle of 
summer, is followed by a degree of 
cold that is not only uncomfortable to 
the feelings, but at the same time hurt- 
ful to the less hardy productions of the 
earth ; since, not unfrequently, a sharp 
frost immediately succeeds. 

There is less diversity in the general 
character of the soil of the several dis- 
tricts which this province is divided 
into, than in any country I remember 
to have seen. Yet, notwithstanding 
this great equality of soil, I certainly 
should give a preference to the south- 
west section of the province ; for there, 
in addition to the very best quality of 
land, you have a milder climate than 
the settlements of Perth, Lanark, and 
Glengary can pretend to. Indeed, the 
whole range of country north of Lake 
Erie, and extending from Ontario to 
Iluron, offers an ample choice to the 
wandering emigrant. To be sure, a 
large portion of this extensive tract is 
yet in a state of nature ; there are mil- 
lions of acres where the sound of the 
woodsman’s axe has awakened no lone 
echo in the silent forest. Yet the time 
is fast approaching when settlements 
will spring up in various parts of this 
wilderness ; for a road has been laid 
out across the country to the very shores 
of Huron; and there are already two 
or three embryo cities planted by its 
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silent waters. At present the adven- 
turous founders of those remote settle- 
ments labour under many disadvau- 
tages, depending, as they do, for sup- 
plies upon older settlements at a great 
distance. But I would say to the 
European emigrant, seek not those 
new and out-of-the-way situations, but 
by all means make your selection in or 
near some old and flourishing settle- 
ment. For, even in what may have the 
character of a thriving new settlement, 
the emigrant that has been accustomed 
to the comforts (to say nothing of the 
luxuries) of civilised life, will find ma: ly 
privations and hardships to contend 
with. In the extensive tract here 
noticed, there are but two rivers of 
moderate size,—the Ouse, or Grand 
river, and the Thames. The alluvial 
lands adjoining them are exceedingly 
fertile ; indeed, so much so, that, in 
the first instance, scarcely any sort of 
grain, except Indian corn, can be 
raised upon them, On the former river, 
several thousand acres of this rich 
meadow land have been settled upon 
the Indians by the British government ; 
and there a large body of them resides 
in a semi-barbarous condition. They 
are provided with missionary ministers, 
who live amongst them, and their 
children have an opportunity of at- 
tending schools for the purposes of 
general instruction; and yet but a 
small portion of them can be pre- 
vailed upon to embrace so desirable 
a privilege. The more industrious and 
well-meaning of the Indians grow a 
little corn and potatoes; but a large 
portion of those really valuable lands 
produce little or nothing. The squaws 
(women) are the principal farmers, if 
the raising of a little maize and a few 
potatoes entitle them to that distinction ; 

for they may be seen planting and 
hoeing their crops, while their lazy, 
vagabond husbands, are lounging in 
the cool shade of some spreading but- 
tonwood-tree. The attempt at civilisa- 
tion in the Grand River settlement has 
had no better success than what has 
attended the reclaiming of the Indiaus 
elsewhere ; for nothing seems capable 
of weaning them from “their savage and 
precarious mode of subsistence. They 
hunt and fish a little when driven from 
their miserable wigwams by sheer ne- 
cessity ; but as the “ warriors ” (able- 
bodied men) are all pensioners upon 
the bounty of the British government, 
and, consequently, receive annual sup- 
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plies of both money and clothing, they 
may be considered better off than many 
of the savage tribes in the more remote 
forests. And yet I very much doubt, 
after all, that it is really the case; for 
where the bounty is altogether insuffi- 
cient for a maintenance, it only tends 
to enervate and destroy the energies, 
while it fails to supply the wants, of 
those it professes to befriend. The 
tribes of Indians now resident on 
Grand River were confederates of the 
British during the last war with the 
United States, and on several occa- 
sions rendered important services, in 
consequence of which they have thus 
become pensioners. The people of 
England are accustomed, from their 
infancy, to hear the North American 
Indians spoken of as savages ; while a 
thousand marvellous stories are related 
of their barbarities practised upon the 
white people. Unfortunately, some of 
these tales are too true; but, then, 
it should be borne in mind, that in a 
great majority of cases they have been 
acts of retaliation, where the white peo- 
ple had been the aggressors. The fur- 
traders, who first made them acquainted 
with “ the pale faces,” gave them no 
cause to respect and reverence the 
boasted superiority of our nature, as 
they missed no opportunity of prac- 
lising upon the savages all manner of 
frauds and deceptions ; and, to crown 
their iniquity, they introduced amongst 
them the “ fire-water ” (strong spirits) ; 
and while the husbands and fathers 
were deprived of reason, and rendered 
completely powerless from the effects of 
intoxication, those white-faced demons, 
taking advantage of their condition, re- 
joiced in the ill-treatment of their wives 
and daughters. Is it surprising that such 
infamous conduct should have some- 
times met with its merited reward ? 
Or can we continue to wonder why it 
is that Europeans are so little respected 
by those savage nations? I would 
therefore remark, that although there is 
little in the Indian character peculiarly 
to recommend them for neighbours, 
yet there is little to create apprehensions 
in the minds of well-meaning settlers. 
Of course, I do not include such as 
take unlawful and forcible possession 
of the lands which had been regularly 
settled upon the Indians, and for which 
they hold title-deeds from the govern- 
ments under which they reside ; for in 
such cases, if we occasionally find the 
intruders ejected by force of arms, we 
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ought not to blame the savages, who 
cannot be supposed to comprehend the 
necessity of a long and doubtful law 
process! I do not pretend to exonerate 
the tribes of Indians from the numerous 
cruelties that they have unquestion- 
ably committed. All I propose to put 
forth in their behalf amounts simply 
to this, that in the first instance, in 
almost all cases, their enemies have 
been the aggressors. Without a par- 
ticle of fairness or justice, numerous 
tribes of the aborigines have been 
driven from place to place; and the 
lands which they had quietly possessed 
for ages immemorial torn from them in 
the most brutal and unfeeling manner. 
No attempt to palliate the conduct of 
the invaders was ever thought of; 
might overcame right; and the ag- 
grieved party ‘‘ was living without the 
pale of the law,”—the only solace 
to their insulted feelings centered in 
the hope of one day being revenged 
upon those they had a good right to 
consider their worst enemies. I have 
reverted to these matters in order to do 
away the false impressions which I 
know to be very generally entertained 
towards the American Indians by that 
class of persons we find a great ma- 
jority of emigrants belonging to. The 
various accounts of savage barbarities 
committed by those ill-used tribes of 
Indians have been related by persons 
whose peculiar interest it was to make 
out as unfavourable cases as possible 
against those who possessed no means 
of vindication ; so that it seems reason- 
able we should make large allowances 
for the overwrought and elaborate 
charges brought against the savage na- 
tions, in the early records of matters 
connected with the colonisation of se- 
veral sections of America. 

The soil of a large portion of Upper 
Canada is particularly well adapted for 
the growing of wheat; and yet, on the 
average, the crops are considerably in- 
ferior, in point of quantity, to those 
produced upon our best wheat soils in 
England. The quality, however, is ex- 
cellent; and in many successive sea- 
sons there is scarcely a bushel of un- 
sound grain in a whole district. From 
twenty to twenty-five bushels per acre 
may be considered an average crop. 
There are instances where this quantity 
is exceeded, and numerous ones that 
fall short of it. Some allowance, how- 
ever, should be made for the indifferent 
management amongst the generality of 
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colonial farmers. To dress land fora 
wheat crop is out of the question ; and, 
till of late years, the man who took the 
trouble to make use of manure for 
any of his crops would have been a 
laughing-stock to the whole settlement. 
Even to this day, when many of the 
backwoodsmen clear a few acres of 
ground, they consider the spreading of 
the ashes, where the large piles of tim- 
ber have been burned, too much trou- 
ble; supposing that they would not be 
reimbursed for so doing, by any in- 
crease of crop that would thereby be 
produced. The common practice is to 
break up the old grass lands any time 
between the months of April and 
August, just as it may best suit the 
convenience and engagements of the 
farmer. When the lands are first 
broken up, they are commonly in the 
wildest state imaginable ; the first 
ploughing requiring a powerful team, 
and a strong plough, in order to get the 
better half of the surface turned under. 
Iam now speaking of such lands as have 
never been ploughed before, where all 
the original inequalities of surface still 
remain; for in old farms, such as have 
been ploughed for a number of years, 
the surface becomes as smooth and 
equal as the arable lands of any other 
country. After the first ploughing, if 
the advanced state of the season will 
admit of it, the fallow remains un- 
molested for a few weeks, when it is 
harrowed, and shortly afterward it re- 
ceives a second ploughing. Afier it 
has remained quiet some little time 
longer, another harrowing takes place 
—and should seed time be at hand 
it is ploughed a third time, when 
the seed is immediately harrowed in. 
Should the weather have happened to 
be favourable, a considerable part of 
the grass and weeds will have been 
destroyed ; but this seems less a con- 
sideration with the farmer than that of 
smoothing and levelling the surface. 
There is no raking or hand-gathering of 
the grass roots—-that would be too trou- 
blesome ; and, accordingly, whatever 
crop Providence pleases to send the 
farmer, is gathered at the appointed 
season ; and, sometime afterwards, he 
ploughs in the wheat stubble, and sows 
a second crop of wheat. In the spring 
following, it would puzzle a conjurer 
to define whether it is a grass field ora 
wheat field ; but ultimately it becomes 
obvious that it is something of both,-- 
in some parts the grain obtaining the 
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ascendency, and in others the grass. 
Should the grass absolutely prevail 
over the grain the second season, then 
the farmer does not attempt another 
trial of wheat; but in seed time he 
ploughs in his grass-and-wheat stubble, 
and tries his luck with hardier rye. 
Another struggle then ensues between 
the grass and the rye; and ifthe farmer 
manage to secure one-third ofan average 
crop, he may consider himself fortu- 
nate; but if the quantity were to ex- 
ceed this calculation, most probably he 
would be induced to try his luck for a 
fourth time. This is the precise species 
of “cropping” practised by three- 
fourths of the backwoods’ farmers! so 
that, when we are told of indifferent- 
looking crops, of soils looking poor and 
worn out, need we, let me ask any im- 
partial judge of such matters, feel in 
any degree surprised ? 

Next to wheat, Indian corn (maize) 
may be considered as the species of 
grain most generally cultivated in the 
province; for, in addition to its being 
pretty generally used for household 
purposes (particularly amongst the 
Americans, who are exceedingly fond 
of it), it is the ordinary kind of grain 
upon which all sorts of farm-stock are 
fed and fattened. Poultry, hogs, cat- 
tle, sheep, and even horses, are remark- 
ably fond of this grain; and, although 
it is given to all the others indiscri- 
minately, horses fed wholly upon it are 
incapable of sustaining much labour, 
and apt to become foundered. River 
lands are the best adapted for Indian 
corn, though with proper culture it 
may be raised in any part of the coun- 
try. But to treat it properly it requires 
a great deal of hand labour, as it has 
to be kept clean, and hoed two or three 
times during the earlier part of its pro- 
gress. An average crop may be esti- 
mated at forty bushels per acre, when 
shelled from the cobs; but there are in- 
stances where upwards of double that 
quantity is produced. The price of this 
grain, as wellas of rye, is nominally half 
the price of wheat. Buck-wheat flou- 
rishes on the poorest soils, and where 
no other kind of grain could possibly 
succeed, which certainly is a peculiar 
advantage. But even this is not all,— 
for the best time for sowing buck- 
wheat is the beginning of July, at a 
season which gives you an opportunity 
of raising a crop of this grain where 
other and earlier crops may have failed. 
Indian corn, for instance, is commonly 
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planted from the middle to the end of 
May, and, from its being a very tender 
plant while young, and exceedingly sus- 
ceptible of frost, it not unfrequently hap- 
pens that the young plants are destroyed 
at so advanced a period that it would be 
out of the question to re-plant the crop 
of Indian corn, and yet sufficiently 
early to sow buck-wheat. Thirty or 
thirty-five bushels is an average crop, 
and its value is three-fourths of that of 
Indian corn. It answers very well to 
give it to hogs that have been put up to 
fatten; but in order to have firm and 
delicious pork and hams, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to complete the fatten- 
ing process with a few bushels of 
Indian corn. In addition to the sorts 
of grain already enumerated, some 
millet is raised to feed farm-stock ; 
while oats are grown in all parts of the 
country; but, owing to the scorching 
heat of summer they are ripened too 
rapidly, and are, consequently, light 
and husky. 

There has been but little attention 
bestowed upon the improvement of 
farm-stock in our North American co- 
lonies ; so that, when an emigrant from 
the improved farming districts of Eng- 
land first arrives there, he is at once 
unfavourably impressed with the indif- 
ferent appearance of both cattle and 
sheep, and frequently with that of 
the horses also. Some few attempts 
at improvement have been made by 
the importation of well-bred animals ; 
but, from the careless mode of farm- 
ing in general, it can hardly be ex- 
pected that much attention will be paid 
to what is looked upon more as mat- 
ter of taste than of profit. In most 
new countries a cow is a cow, and a 
sheep a sheep, without any regard to 
particular or distinguishing properties ; 
and it is quite common to estimate the 
amount of debts in so many cows or 
sheep. Labourers are sometimes hired 
by the year for a certain number of 
cows, and a specified sum in cash ; 
for a servant must have some cash 
wherewith to purchase such necessary 
articles as nothing but money will buy. 
An English farmer would consider it a 
hard case, if every farm-labourer that 
he might find it necessary to employ 
should, at the expiration of the year, go 
into the barn-yard, and drive off half- 
a-dozen cows, besides receiving seven 
or eight pounds in money! Or, per- 
haps, the case would appear still 
harder, if, in addition to the six cows, 
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he should drive off forty sheep in lieu 
of the eight pounds in money. Such 
is the actual rate of wages for a man 
that understands any thing about farm- 
ing ;sand [ think it will require but 
little knowledge in these matters to ar- 
rive at the conclusion, that small profits 
will fall to the share of him who is 
obliged to pay at this rate for work 
done upon his farm. To be sure, the 
price of a pretty good farm is not more 
than one year’s rent in many parts of 
England ; so that, if the farmer can in 
the first place manage to pay for his 
farm, stock it, and bring it into a state 
of productiveness sufficient to maintain 
his family, besides paying wages, and 
other little outlays, he may consider 
himself better off than if he were 
living upon a farm in England, where 
he could barely manage to pay his rent 
and taxes ; and, since in all new coun- 
tries the value of land increases with 
the age of the settlement, at the expira- 
tion of ten or twenty years the value of 
his. farm would have considerably in- 
creased. 

In addition to the articles already 
enumerated may be added pot and 
pearl-ashes,— also furs and pelts, 
which still continue to be exported in 
greater or less quantities. But ashes 
(“pots ” and “ pearls”) are generally an 
article of export from all new and well- 
timbered countries ; and this forms one 
of the leading sources of income to 
a new settlement in Upper Canada. 
Ashes are chiefly manufactured from the 
timber when the lands are first cleared 
up; and the process is so simple, that 
it requires little previous knowledge of 
the matter to ensure success. Some 
sorts of timber yield a much larger 
quantity of salts than others ; so that, 
in the choice of new land, should the 
soil and situation appear equal, it is a 
matter worthy of consideration to select 
that on which grows the best timber 
for the production of ashes. After the 
timber has been hewn down, rolled to- 
gether into large piles, and reduced to 
common ashes, the whole is collected 
and thrown into large vats, or rude 
tubs formed of the shells of hollow 
trees, and then plentifully saturated 
with water. After remaining in this 
state for a number of days, the water 
is drawn off into vessels placed to 
receive it; and this liquor, which is 
called lye, being strongly impregnated 
with vegetable salts, is evaporated by 
boiling, until it becomes a solid crys- 
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tallised mass, and takes the name of 
“black salts.” In this crude state it is 
commonly sold to the store-keepers, 
who make a business of refining it; 
and, according to the peculiar process 
which it then undergoes, it acquires the 
character of “ pot” or * pearl-ashes.” 
i have sometimes known settlers sell 
their black salts for considerably more 
than they gave for the land upon which 
the timber grew; and even amongst 
those who are the least fortunate in the 
manufacture of this article, they are 
commonly well paid for their trouble. 
Manufactories for reducing common 
ashes into pots and pearis are some- 
times erected on a pretty large scale ; 
in such cases, the individual to whom 
the “ashery” belongs buys up all the 
ashes in the district. If delivered at 
the establishment, the farmers get about 
sixpence the bushel; if taken up at 

their dwellings, and "conveyed to the 
manufacturer’s by his own teams, then 
something short of five-pence is paid. 

Elm, ash, and beech are considered 
among the favourite sorts of timber for 
yielding valuable ashes. 

The value of lands is less governed 
by the nature and quality of the soil 
than by the situation in which they 
are placed ; ; and few situations are 
enhanced in price by any other consi- 
deration than the means aflorded of 
getting the produce to a good market. 
As for landscape scenery, it is bardly 
ever thought of; for, whether the pro- 
spect from the dwelling-house be con- 
fined by a gloomy and dark forest at a 
stone-throw’s distance, or terminated by 
a lovely and extended view of rivers, 
lakes, and rural villages, it is all the 
same thing to nineteen out of twenty 
of the settlers in the backwoods. 
This is not so much to be wondered 
at, when we consider that but a small 
portion of the settlers presume to lay 
claim to the character of “ persons 
of taste;” since those who find it 
convenient or desirable to settle in 
new countries look to something more 
substantial than ‘ beautiful views ”’ 
and “ enchanting prospects.” Not 
that I would be understood in any 
way to condemn a taste for the grace- 
ful and picturesque: on the contrary, 
I would always encourage and recom- 
mend it to a certain extent; but in no 
case permit it to interfere with the 
more solid and essential comforts of a 
family. Beyond a limited extent, em- 
bellishments connected with the cot- 
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tage of a backwoodsman would be just 
as much out of place as a supertine 
broad-cloth coat upon the back of a 
common day-labourer. Neatness and 
cleanliness ought ever to be attended 
to; and when the circumstances of an 
individual warrant the outlay, no pe- 
culiar objection could be raised against 
embellishments in the backwoods,— 
although, like the beauties of many a 
lovely flower, they were “ born to 
blush unseen.” 

The price of land, in its wild state, 
ranges from one and a half to four dol- 
lars per acre, or from six to sixteen 
shillings sterling, according to the situa- 
tion; so that a farm of four hundred 
acres might be purchased for a much 
smaller sum than the rent of two hun- 
dred acres in many parts of this coun- 
try. But new lands are not calculated 
for a recently imported emigrant to 
commence farming upon; for before 
they can be made to produce any 
thing, the huge forest trees which 
cumber the soil have to be cut down, 
and totally destroyed ; and then fences 
and buildings have to be erected, be- 
fore the farm can be inhabited. Euro- 
peans know little or nothing of chop- 
ping down trees that are fifty yards 
high, and three or four feet in diame- 
ter; since it is an art that can only be 
acquired by practice, and for which 
they are totally unqualified on their 
first arrival in the country. I therefore 
lay it down as a general rule, that new- 
comers should invariably settle upon 
lands which have in part been cleared 
up already. Such farms may always 
be met with, and to suit the emigrant’s 
finances ; for where the “ clearings” 
are but small, and the buildings of an 
inferior order, the price of the farm will 
be estimated accordingly. On_ the 
other hand, more valuable farms, on 
which there is already much cleared 
land, including good and substantial 
buildings, may “be had to suit the views 
and circumstances of the more respect- 
able class of English settlers. 1 am 
aware that it seems strange that there 
should, at all times, be so many farms 
for sale. But it must be borne in 
mind, that a large portion of the early 
settlers are regular woodsmen,— per- 
sons who greatly prefer the axe to the 
plough ; so that when they can find 
opportunities of selling their farms for 
what they consider them reasonably 
worth, they are not only willing, but 
anxious to do so, in order to begin 
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anew in the woods, possessed of five or 
ten times the sum they originally began 
the world with. 

I can hardly give a regular estimate 
of the value of “ improved” farms, 
since so much depends upon the na- 
ture of the buildings, the extent of the 
improved lands, the length of time the 
timber may have been destroyed, with 
sundry other considerations. Ilow- 
ever, [ believe that I may safely state, 
that in the best farming districts in 
Upper Canada, a farm of two hundred 
acres—one hundred improved, and the 
like quantity timbered —with tolerably 
good buildings upon it, and good rail 
fences, may be had for five or six 
hundred pounds, or at the rate of about 
twelve dollars per acre. Should it 
have been “improved” long enough 
for the stumps to rot out, then this may 
be a rather low estimate ; but, on the 
contrary, should it have been but re- 
cently cleared up, then I consider the 
price I have named a little too high. 
And here, again, let me impress it upon 
emigrants, that they do not burden 
themselves with too much land on their 
first commencement; for should they 
ultimately find it desirable to enlarge 
their possessions, it seldom happens 
that they will have much difficulty in 
doing so. 

So far I have spoken of the country 
purely with reference to the interests of 
the agriculturist; because,as I said be- 
fore, 2 great majority of emigrants are 
(or call themselves) farmers. But, as 
no settlements can grow up without 
the assistance of some mechanics, 
there is no doubt that, to a limited 
extent, there is a fair opening for “ the 
right sort” of persons of this descrip- 
tion. Carpenters and blacksmiths are 
in more general demand than any other 
description of artificers; but, as the 
population increases, the demand for 
other craftsmen waturally increases 
too. It is customary for settlers in 
new countries, however, to live as much 
as possible independent of hired me- 
chanical labour; so that the farmers 
are, ina great measure, their own me- 
chanics: but this is only after an ex- 
perience of several years. From what 
has been said, it will appear obvious, 
that persons possessed of a natural 
mechanical genius are the best calcu- 
lated for new settlements: those who 
possess no capacity of this soit will 
often find themselves disagreeably cir- 
cumstanced, or have to imcur heavy 
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expenses that otherwise might have 
been avoided. This peculiar state of 
society clearly proves that mechanics, 
properly so called, will be the less 
likely to meet with employment in the 
new settlements than in the vicinity of 
towns and villages, and those older set- 
tlements that have become compara- 
tively populous and wealthy. I have 
seen emigrants — persons that in Eng- 
land had wholly confined themselves 
to farming operations— building their 
own houses of planks, brick, or stone ; 
the planks sawed, and the bricks manu- 
factured by themselves ; who were also 
able to floor their own dwellings, make 
the doors and wainscoting, roof the 
building with shingles of their own 
making, and afterwards perform the 
work ofthe painter and glazier. In ad- 
dition to this, they were able to manu- 
facture the principal part of their farm 
implements, shoe their horses, and make 
boots and shoes for themselves and 
their families. Ido not say that they 
executed all these things in the best 
and neatest manner, nor until they had 
had some previous insight into these 
matters ; which, however, may casily be 
acquired from their more experienced 
neighbours. I have also known Eng- 
lish families too proud, or too inde- 
pendent, to receive instructions from 
their backwoods’ neighbours ; and who 
have unwisely preferred continuing in 
their ignorance to acknowledging their 
incapacity to perform many of those 
things they had had no opportunities of 
attending to in their own country. This 
species of false pride cannot be too 
much reprobated, particularly when we 
find it im persons of limited means; 
for it is often attended with the most 
annoying consequences to themselves, 
who, being compelled to undertake 
various matters which they cannot pos- 
sibly know any thing about, are all 
the while mismanaging their affairs, 
getting themselves laughed at, and suf- 
fering under a continual series of fail- 
ures and disappointments. 

Much has been put forth in favour 
of the salubriousness of the climate 
of Upper Canada; and, perhaps, more 
has been said against it. Without 
wasting words on the controversy, I 
have no hesitation in saying (and the 
opinion is founded on much experience), 
that it is as healthy as countries in 
North America generally are ; although 
not equally conducive to long life as 
the climate of our own island, 
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There exists a somewhat general 
opinion, that the Canadas —or, rather, 
perhaps, the upper province—are de- 
stined, at no distant period, to become 
part and parcel of the great confede- 
racy of the United States. To this 
opinion I can by no means subscribe ; 
for there seem to me several causes 
operating against it. All must allow, 
who are at all conversant with the pre- 
sent state of things in brother Jona- 
than’s country, that the better informed 
persons there are fully sensible that 
their country is already much too large 
for the safety of the confederacy of the 
Union. I do not pretend to say, in 
the event of a war between the United 
States and Great Britain, that an at- 
tempt would not be made to seize upon 
Upper Canada; for I should expect 
nothing else. But that step would not 
be taken for the sake of extending their 
already too extensive territory, but in- 
tended as a blow at our colonial inter- 
ests in that part ofthe world. I think, 
also, that it would probably succeed, 
and that possession would be taken of the 
province ; for, the defences of the fron- 
tier having been nearly all demolished, 
and as we could not possibly supply 
troops to protect the whole extent of 
country, the struggle would, in a man- 
ner, be left to its own people, who, 
in consequence of their numerical dis- 
parity, would not be able to withstand 
their vastly more powerful neighbours. 
Yet, even admitting this to be the case, 
I think that I know the “ tone and feel- 
ing” of the people of the upper pro- 
vince too well to conclude that they 
would quietly submit to be added as 
another star to the galaxy of the present 
confederated Union. And if so, I will 
ask, how could a nation of citizens, 
who are ever boasting of “ liberty and 
free institutions,” coerce and compel, 
by force of arms, the conquered pro- 
vince to enter into their great compact? 
The government of the United States 
would have too much discretion to 
venture upon such an experiment: the 
American rulers are already aware, that 
the durability of the Union depends 
upon consulting the wishes of the peo- 
ple, and not upon any visionary and 
theoretical schemes of aggrandisemeut 
concocted by a few ambitious and 
anti-republican members of the nation. 
The “better sort” of the people of 
Upper Canada indulge a feeling of 
superiority towards their neighbours of 
the States, which will, sq long as it 
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prevails, operate most powerfully against 
any compact or alliance in that quarter, 
no matter whether the feeling be well- 
founded or not. Depend upon it, that 
when the Canadas forswear their alle- 
giance to Great Britain, they will de- 
clare themselves equally independent 
of their American neighbours also. 
There are many persons that emigrate 
without any apparent motive, set out 
without a single plan or principle upon 
which to act, and are unable to assign 
any other reason for the step they take, 
than that they are determined to do so; 
or that they have become tired of 
living in England. In a majority of 
such cases, their dissatisfaction origin- 
ates with themselves ; through their 
own bad management, or from a want 
of those habits of industry and economy 
which alone can insure their well- 
being, either in this or any other coun- 
try. In such cases, however, they 
generally transfer the blame from them- 
selves, and charge it to the account of 
the governors of the land; although 
these may have had as little to do with 
itas thechild yetunborn. Persons of this 
stamp never, by any chance, meet with 
what they consider advantageous situa- 
tions in the district they settle in ; and, 
therefore, are sure to become dissatis- 
fied, and begin to complain anew. 
They soon discover that they cannot 
subsist upon “ thin air,” though the 
breeze which they inhale should have 
been wafted over a nation of freemen ; 
and, should they happen to settle in 
the country of which they may have 
heard so much of a boasted “ liberty 
and equality,” they are not long in 
making the mortifying discovery that 
wealth and talents have, and ever will 
have, their due weight and influence 
upon all civilised society. I have met 
with many of my countrymen railing 
against every institution connected with 
England, and violently opposed to 
long-established customs and regal 
forms of government, who, after a 
short residence in the United States, 
have become as bitterly opposed to 
democracy as they had previously been 
to aristocracy. ‘These changes, [ sus- 
pect, proceeded from pique and dis- 
appointment, rather than from any ac- 
tual change of principle, brought about 
by a more’ intimate acquaintance with 
what had appeared so captivating at a 
distance ; a dissatisfaction at finding 
that all English demagogues pass 
Guirent amongst the Americans foy 
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only that which they are intrinsically 
worth. 

I wish it to be understood, that, al- 
though Lam friendly towards the system 
of emigration, where there is a redund- 
ance of population suffering from the 
want of employment or from a depressed 
state of wages, yet 1 by no means ad- 
vocate that broad and general principle 
which embraces all classes and con- 
ditions of human beings. From a long 
residence in various parts of North 
America, and where a_ considerable 
portion of the inhabitants were English, 
Scotch, and Irish emigrants, I have 
witnessed the ill success of so many of 
them, that I cannot recommend to my 
fellow-countrymen this indiscriminate 
mode of emigrating. To secure the 
success of the emigrant, I must be per- 
mitted to make my selection; and, in 
such a case, be assured that I should 
pitch upon those who would not be in 
much danger of starving by remaining 
at home. And yet, I believe, [ could 
select many who can never hope to 
ascend in the scale of society in their 
own country, nor rise superior to the 
sorriest drudge that toils early and 
Jate; who would, by a judicious se- 
lection of a place to settle in, where 
labour is better recompensed, and 
where small means may be more ad- 
vantageously invested, become highly 
respectable members of the community, 
and have the satisfaction of entailing 
upon their families those advantages 
and benefits which might have been 
looked for in vain in their native land. 
I am aware that it is usual for persons 
emigrating to be taunted and sneered 
at,and reproachfully termed dissatisfied 
mortals ; just as ifthey should patiently 
submit to every species of hardship 
and privation without a single struggle 
for the improvement of their condition. 
But this treatment is as ungenerous 
as unjust; for when we see a man, 
through sheer necessity, driven from 
the land of his forefathers —the country 
which he had ever been proud to con- 
sider his country —one would imagine 
the common feeling in such a case to 
be one of pity and commiseration. 

I will now proceed to point out the 
sort of persons that would be the most 
benefited by emigrating to that part of 
the world particularly under considera- 
tion. In the first place, I would re- 
commend emigrating to small farmers, 
persons who have themselves been ac- 

customed to labour, and who could 
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command a clear five hundred pounds. 
With less than that sum I would not 
recommend the undertaking ; but if 
the emigrant possess something more, 
so much the better. From this rule I 
would not depart, unless there were 
two or three sons in the family already 
capable of performing farm-labour ge- 
nerally ; for, in such a case, a some- 
what smaller sum might suffice to 
establish a family in comparative com- 
fort. Neither would I include single 
men; a single man may commence 
upon little or no capital, either working 
on his own account, or engaging to 
work for others. As for mechanics 
and artisans, if they be but sober and 
industrious, there is little danger of 
their failing to improve their former 
condition ; where wages are higher, 
and provisions cheaper, than they are 
in England, it requires no peculiar 
logic to prove that the wants ofa fa- 
mily may be the more easily supplied. 
In the larger towns and cities, where 
mechanics have the best prospect of 
full employment, house-rents are high, 
and provisions dearer than in the coun- 
try districts ; so that it becomes a mat- 
ter worthy the consideration of this 
class of individuals, whether they had 
better settle in the towns or push back 
into the interior of the country, where 
living is remarkably cheap, but where 
employment and cash are both rather 
scarce. 

There is another and different class 
of persons who would, I am persuaded, 
be more benefited by emigrating to 
North America than either of those al- 
ready named. I refer to a certain class 
of society in this country, whose in- 
comes are so limited that it is only by 
good management and severe economy, 
not unattended by secret privations, 
that they are able (to use a homely ex- 
pression) to keep their heads above 
water, but without the smallest chance 
of making a future provision for them- 
selves and their families. If persons 
of this description could be prevailed 
upon to dispense with the sweets of 
society for a season, and in the mean- 
time seek asylums on the banks of 
some noble river, or the shores of 
some enchanting lake, where they might 
enjoy all the charms ofa country life, 
they might, upon the one-half of their 
incomes, live better than they could 
upon its whole amount in England. 
But the younger members of the fa- 
mily would be the greatest gainers by 
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the adoption of such a plan; as, in- 
stead of being bred up with notions 
quite foreign to their future prospects 
in life, they would be placed where 
any little manual art or employment 
that they might undertake would nei- 
ther be ridiculed nor sneered at, but 
which would be accompanied with the 
pleasing effect of increasing the happi- 
ness, as well as the personal respect, 
of both themselves and their friends. 
And if the half of a limited income 
would, with good management, main- 
tain a family, the remaining part would, 
in a few years, if judiciously invested, 
create a handsome little provision for 
the young people to begin the world 
with. 

It is the fashion for great numbers 
of persons to resort to France, and 
other parts of the continent of Europe, 
in which living is less expensive than in 
England, and where they annually ex- 
pend their incomes without making any 
provision for the future. Now, if a por- 
tion of those persons, or others simi- 
larly situated, could be induced to 
cross the Atlantic— which, by the by, 
has become an every-day undertaking ; 
and, now that steam-boats are about to 
be established, it will become still more 
so—and there select (for there is abund- 
ance of room for selection) such situa- 
tions in our colonies as might best suit 
the tastes and inclinations of the parties 
in question, they would not only be 
doing themselves a most valuable ser- 
vice, but, at the same time, would be 
conferring a great benefit upon the 
colonies, as well as furthering the in- 
terests of the parent state. 

The currency of our North American 
colonies differs a little from sterling 
currency ; for, estimating the dollar at 
four shillings and sixpence, their pound 
is equivalent to four dollars, or eighteen 
shillings sterling: so that a hundred 
pounds, Canada currency, is equal to 
ninety pounds English. Although the 
laws of the colonies recognise only the 
currency here stated, yet many of the 
inhabitants are accustomed to keep 
their accounts in dollars and cents, 
precisely as they are kept in the United 
States. I have previously stated the 
price of wheat to be about a dollar per 
bushel, in ordinary seasons, and other 
grain in proportion ; [ will, therefore, 
proceed to give the prices of a few 
other articles of general consumption. 
Butter, about sixpence sterling ; cheese, 
half of that sum, per pound; the best 
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beef, mutton, and veal, two-pence ; 
fresh pork and lamb, two-pence half- 
penny ; and prime salt pork, during 
the summer, five-pence the pound. 
Tallow and hogs’-lard are dear, in pro- 
portion to the prices of other articles ; 
the former selling at sixpence, and 
the latter at five-pence, the pound. 
Twenty years ago, there was very little 
black tea drunk in America; but at 
present, it is fashionable to discard old 
and young hyson for blackguard con- 
gou and radical bohea. Good hyson 
sells for three shillings per pound, and 
coffee for just half what it sells for in 
England. Maple and West India 
sugar may be had for four-pence, and 
good loaf for sixpence, the pound. 
French brandy and Holland gin may 
be had, in the interior of the country, 
for six or seven shillings per gallon; 
rum, for five shillings; and the com- 


mon country whisky for one-fourth of 


that sum. Cider is generally very 
abundant ; the barrel of thirty-two gal- 
lons costs from four to eight shillings, 
according as the season has yielded a 
plentiful or scarce crop of apples. 
Good wines are nearly as dear as they 


are in England ; but there is plenty of 


home-manufactured stuff, which may 
be purchased at a very low rate. 
Without further enumerations of the 
prices of various articles, from what I 
have stated it must be clear that living, 
or, rather, eating and drinking, cost 
much less than in this country ; so 
that a much smaller income would 
maintain a family in that country than 
in this. I have boarded and lodged, 
at the best hotels in country towns, 
for seven shillings a-week ; where our 
breakfasts consisted of coffee and tea, 
beef-steaks, veal-cutlets, fresh eggs, 
salt fish, besides buck-wheat cakes, 
Johnny cakes (made of Indian corn 
meal), bread and butter, and toast, in 
abundance, with grilled chicken occa- 
sionally ; besides preserved apples and 
peaches; notomitting thumping pickled 
cucumbers, and other “ Yankee sauce,” 
in abundance. The dinner I shall not 
describe : there was always an abund- 
ance of butchers’ meat and vegetables, 
with pies, and puddings, and preserves. 
Two or three decanters, containing 
spirits of as many kinds, stood on the 
table for those who chose to patronise 
them; so that there was plenty to eat, 
and something to drink into the bar- 
gain. In due time came the third and 
last meal (for it is not customary to 
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eat supper in America), which con- 
sisted of tea and the ordinary appli- 
ances, besides sundry dishes of sweet- 
meats, with the less delicate ‘ relishes” 
of raw smoked beef and venison-ham, 
shred into thin scraps; and, during 
the latter summer months, a constant 
supply of fruit and wild berries, and 
radishes at all times “ in season.” 

But, although living is thus cheap 
in the country, this is by no means the 
case in the cities: for, in any of the 
commercial towns, you have to pay 
just three times the sum for board and 
lodging of precisely the same sort; 
and at the superior hotels and boarding- 
houses you will be charged two dollars 
per day, or twelve dollars per week 
(about fifty shillings), where you sit 
down at a common table, with one or 
two hundred persons; and for the ac- 
commodation of this number there will 
be but one, or, at the most, two sitting- 
rooms. And you may judge yourself 
fortunate if you have not more than 
three or four flights of stairs to ascend 
to your sleeping apartment; which 
you will find a small, naked, com- 
fortless-looking place, containing the 
smallest possible quantity of cham- 
ber furniture. They will tell you, that 
they are obliged to charge so high a 
rate in consequence of the enormous 
rents they have to pay for their esta- 
blishments, besides the great additional 
outlay of wages to waiters, porters, 
cooks, chambermaids, &c. ; since every 
individual about the concern receives 
pretty high wages. These things, no 
doubt, operate on the prices of board- 
ing and lodging; but the profits of 
those large establishments are enor- 
mous, their wines yielding them a 
greater profit than any thing else. The 
keeper of a moderate-sized house in 
Broadway, New York, where the ave- 
rage number of “ boarders” during the 
summer might be ninety, and thirty 
during the winter, cleared annually 
from fifteen to twenty thousand dollars, 
and yet kept as good a table as any 
house in that or any other American 
city. 

“ Trading,” or the barter system, is 
still carried on to a considerable extent 
in the newly settled and more remote 
parts of the country; and, as a few 
writers have attempted to impose upon 
common sense, by their endeavours to 
introduce it into populous and thriving 
communities, I will shortly explain the 
way in which it is managed, and then 
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leave its merits to be decided upon by 
those who are competent to judge the 
matter correctly. When a few adven- 
turous families remove to a part of the 
country that is “ new,” or in a state of 
primeval wilderness, the place where 
they commence clearing away the 
woods is called ‘a new settlement.” 
As it is impossible for the settlers to 
subsist entirely upon what the forest 
furnishes, some enterprising individual 
who has got a little knowledge of busi- 
ness, and. Pp obably less cash, builds a 
“ storehouse,” and commences mer- 
chandising amongst them. The roads 
to new settlements are scarcely pass- 
able, so that a heavy expense is incur- 
red by the storekeeper in having his 
goods conveyed to their destination ; 
which, of course, calls for enlarged 
profits: but, having the business of 
the place to himself, it is optional with 
him whether he adds one or three hun- 
dred per cent on the original cost of 
his goods. I will enumerate a few of 
the articles he “trades” in, although 
my list will be far from complete. He 
deals in all sorts of hardware, from the 
large sugar-kettles and ten-plate stoves 
down to the diminutive tacks used by 
the shoemaker. Glass and crockery, 
in considerable variety, with a small 
assortment of wooden ware. Cotton 
and woollen goods, of various descrip- 
tions ; with a little of silks and satins, 
to tempt the wives and daughters of 
poor men into uncalled-for extrava 

gance. Groceries of all sorts are kept 
on hand, including brandy, rum, gin, 
and whisky (provided the merchant 
does not belong to a cold-water so- 
ciety); with wine, cider, and strong 
beer, for such as have taken but their 
first degree in the college of temper- 
ance. He also deals in sundry sorts 
of grain and flour; and keeps butter, 
cheese, tallow, hog’s lard, and honey, 
on hand at all seasons. Pickled pork 
is a sterling article, and so also is salt 
fish, of various descriptions. He trades 
a little in paints and dye-woods; and, 
should you be in want of Morison’s 
hygeian pills, or Swain’s panacea, 
you stand a good chance of being ac- 
commodated at the store of a back- 
woods’ merchant. Or you can be fur- 
nished with a wedding-ring, a cradle, 
a wooden clock, ora patent churn, on 
the shortest notice; and, should you 
wish for a grindstone, or any common 
farming implement, it is sure to be 
forthcoming at the store. The store- 
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keeper is also a stationer and book- 
seller, a hatter and a leather-dresser ; 
and, should you wish for boots and 
shoes ready made, he will be able to 
supply your wants. In short, it would 
puzzle a conjuror to ask for any article 
which is not to be found in a regular 
American backwoods’ store. 

But to explain the barter system. 
In new settlements there is always a 
scarcity of cash, because very few per- 
sons possessed of much cash ever think 
of living in a very new settlement. 
But, even there, the inhabitants have 
wants which must be supplied ; and, 
not possessing money wherewith to 
purchase the necessary articles, they 
offer in exchange whatever they happen 
to be possessed of, and can best spare. 
For this purpose the farmer takes his 
goods to the store, and “trades” with 
the storekeeper for whatever he may 
want. But it sometimes happens, that 
the storekeeper refuses to receive in 
exchange the offered article ; and if so, 
the settler must endeavour to effect an 


exchange among his neighbours, in - 


order to become possessed of some- 
thing which he knows the storekeeper 
will be willing to barter his merchandise 
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for. But the settler, in bartering, both 
with his neighbour and the storekeeper, 
is sure to get the worst of it; for, 
taking advantage of his necessitous con- 
dition, they manage the business pretty 
much in their own way. All back- 
woods’ storekeepers have two prices 
for their goods —a “ cash price,” and a 
“trade price ;” so that, when a customer 
goes to the store, and inquires the price 
of any goods, the storekeeper first 
ascertains whether the transaction is to 
be one of “ cash ” or“ trade,” and then 
names a price accordingly. Even ad- 
mitting, for argument’s sake, that all 
the necessaries of life could be procured 
in this way, it cannot be denied that 
they would often be had at consider- 
ably more than their value in cash, 
and always at a considerable sacrifice 
of time and labour; both of which are 
exceedingly valuable in new countries. 
The advocates of Mr. Robert Owen’s 
system of barter may say what they 
please upon this subject ; but it is con- 
solatory to think, that, in the present 
advanced state of society, they will 
never be able so far to mislead it as to 
throw it back upon that absurdest of 
all systems, a general barter currency. 


[We have presented our readers with this and a former article on Emigration, 


in order that they may have the records of bond fide experience. The author has 
evidently employed his five senses most perseveringly during an emigration-resi- 
dence of sixteen years—this no one can dispute ; but we do think that various 
controversies may be started as to the extent and solidity of judgment which he 
has brought to bear on the materials admitted by the five inlets. One or two 





points we are disposed to dissent from.—O. Y.] 


THE SACRIFICE; OR, THE COUNTRY, TOWN, AND THE CONTINENT. 


IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER III. THE CONTINENT. 


Pant I. 


Lorp and Lady Singleton, or “ the 
happy couple,” as the papers termed 
them, went abroad. Lord Singleton’s 
income was small; for he had married 
without his father’s consent, and was 
on ill terms with him in consequence 
of his politics. His party had not yet 
come into power, and, in the interim, 
he was obliged to live upon the Jews. 

Two years had passed away, and, 
whirled in the vortex of society, Emily 
had scarcely found time to reflect. 





But an event occurred to awaken her 
sensibilities—stifled, but not destroyed : 
that event was the death of her mother. 

Lady Mandeville had, since the 
marriage of her daughter, gradually 
fallen a prey to a hereditary malady, 
the seeds of which were ineradicably 
sown before she left .ondon. Solitude, 
the want of sympathy, the loss of 
her daughter, had nourished still more 
ennui, and contributed to aggravate 
her complaint. For some months be- 
fore her decease she had been a close 
prisoner to her couch ; and, it may be 
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said, perished at last rather of languor 
and inanition than ofher disease. About 
a month before her departure from this 
world she wrote to her sister a letter, 
of which the following is an extract : 


«Tt is now a year since I heard from 
you, and perhaps this is the last time 
you will hear of me; for my hour ap- 
proaches, and I shall soon be called to 
appear before the great tribunal. You 
know, Henrietta, how sadly our religious 
education was neglected in youth; and 
now, at the eleventh hour, that my end 
is fast approaching, I have been sadly 
troubled in mind. You remember Lady 
Carteret, whom you used to meet at the 
marchioness’s whist parties, and who, 
having injured her fortune, made a vow 
only to play for sixpences, She paid 
me several visits, and has given up the 
card-table for a holier one; and, at my 
request, sent me Doctor Canter, to give 
me some spiritual consolation. He is 
one of the evangelicals who pretend to 
have renounced all the pomps and vani- 
ties of life. He is a handsome man, 
portly in his person, and shews none of 
the mortifications of the flesh. He has 
nine children, and appears radiant with 
health and rosy with good cheer. He re- 
minded me of a Capuchin at Genoa, who 
preached in the church of the Madonna 
della Grazie, and in blank verse, and con- 
fined his discourse to the praises of the 
Virgin: so with this divine, Grace first 
~- Grace last— Grace every thing! But 
this grace, How is it to be obtained? I 
asked ; and he told me I must feel it — 
that it would only come by prayer. And 
how am I to pray? I, who never prayed, 
know not a prayer. Those he read to 
me I did not understand —they were 
clothed in a mystical language. And 
what did he mean by an arm of flesh ? 
I suppose he understood it. He had 
brought with him a petition for some of 
the destitute in his congregation; told 
me the names of all his children, in order 
that I may remember them in my will ; 
hoped IT would recommend him to our 
uncle, the bishop, for a stall. Mercy ! 
mercy! mercy ! he would sell me Para- 
dise as the apothecary sells his pills; 
hold out his hand to me as the doctor 
does for a fee! A begging-box in one 
hand, and a prayer-book in the other ! 
All are wishing me dead —my maid 
among the rest. I saw her, but yester- 
day, opening my drawers, and, with the 
nurse, examining my shawls, to divide 
them when I am gone. 

‘* Oh, it is a bitter thing to die with- 
out friends! Poor Emily! I fear she is 
very unhappy, though she never tells 
me so, You know how magnetic I am : 
there were some blots in her last letter, 
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which seemed to me made with tears. 
It was a brilliant match; but, perhaps, 
she would have done better to have mar- 
ried poor Herbert Vivyan. He is run- 
ning a bright career —the leader at the 
assizes, and they talk of his coming in 
for a borough in this county ; and he will, 
no doubt, with his talents and eloquence, 
make a great statesman. I often think 
that he and Emily were made for each 
other; and to have had them near me 
now would, indeed, have been a comfort. 
Misery! misery! No one to raise my 
dying head! none to revive my soul in 
its last agony! Where is my daughter? 
Alas! you can best answer that. Oh, 
my daughter! my daughter!” 


Such was the melancholy tone of 
Lady Mandeville’s epistle. Such were 
some of the fruits of the sacrifice. 

Emily’s sorrow was sincere. She 
loved her mother—tenderly loved her ; 
and the thought that she had not been 
with her in her last moments, to re- 
ceive her blessing —to administer con- 
solation to her—to close her eyes, 
preyed on her like remorse. 

She now felt herself alone; and what 
loneliness can be compared to feeling 
that we have 


*« None to love, or none whom we can 
love ?” 


But shall I disclose a secret that 
may speak volumes? Lady Singleton 
was not sorry when the term of her 
mourning expired. 

It was the carnival at Florence. 
After spending some months at Rome, 
they had repaired to that gay metro- 
polis. 

An anecdote was related to me by 
an artist, that may give some idea of 
the extraordinary beauty of Lady Sin- 
gleton’sfigure. Whenat the EternalCity, 
she was made acquainted with that still 
lovely and truly Roman matron, Pau- 
line Borghese. At one of her conver- 
saziones, the arm of a Venus, disco- 
vered by some workmen employed in 
excavating at Frascati, was produced ; 
and the fragment suggested what the 
work of Grecian art, when entire, must 
have been. I need scarcely say, it 
was the admiration and envy of the 
princess. 

It is well known, that her statue by 
Canova, of which I remember a cast 
at Venice, by particular desire of Prince 
Camillo was not shewn to the public. 
One of her admirers had been very 
urgent to get a sight of it: the request 
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was made in her camera a letto, where 
it is the Italian habit — as, indeed, in 
France —for ladies to receive their 
friends. One day, on being impor- 
tuned to grant the request, she bent 
her foot out of the side of the couch, 
and said, smilingly, “ You may judge 
of the whole by a part.” Thus with 
the arm. One of the party proposed 
that it should be compared with those 
of the dames present; and when Lady 
Singleton’s turn came, so perfect was 
the symmetry of hers that it was al- 
lowed to rival the antique. 

This, by the by. I was, I think, not 
at Rome, but Florence. Florence was 
then in its youth. 

There was a Russian nobleman, who 
brought with him from his own country 
the grandeur and meanness, the splen- 
dour and bad taste, that are found 
united in the establishments of those 
polished barbarians. Countless de- 
pendants of all nations, badiy paid ; 
an extensive stud, ill groomed, and 
worse fed; carriages without number, 
from the dreshka to the barouche, co- 
vered with dirt on finery; banquets, 
whose cuisine was poisonous; and 
wines anonymous, served up in mala- 
chite and gold ; and, to crown all, in 
imitation of Marshal Saxe, a company 
of French comedians. Twice a-week 
vaudevilles were acted at his theatre, 
afterwards transformed into a_ball- 
room, 

Prince Camillo Borghese’s splendid 
palace was also open. The Austrian 
ambassadress, herself one of the finest 
contre-altos in Europe, got up the Bar- 
biére di Seviglia ; and at the palace of 
another ambassador were represented 
his own operas. 

These were some of the weekly fes- 
tivities of the season, closed by the 
court balls and concerts. 

No foreigners, strange to say, become 
so rapidly [talianised as the English. 
It has been remarked how soon they 
fall into habits, the very idea of which 
at home was revolting. It is vice in 
the abstract only that shocks. 

Familiar with its features, we soon 
cease to be disgusted at its deformity. 
Do not suppose that Lady Singleton 
was insensible to the contact, or escaped 
the contagion, of the atmosphere around 
her. It was something that her amour 


propre was daily wounded by the ne- 
glect, the undisguised profligacy, of 
her husband; but only her amour 
propre: for she saw him prostituting 
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his affections on those who were her 
inferiors in mind and person, just as a 
hard drinker seeks for a stimulus to his 
vitiated palate from strong and intoxi- 
cating liquors. Ile did not think it 
worth his while even to put on a mask 
—for even masks, during the carni- 
val, are worn by men at Florence— 
but went from his wife’s palcho to 
that of his mistress, the prima donna, 
vis-a-vis. This was an outrage at 
which any woman would be indignant. 
No fidelity could be expected in a 
match that began without love: what 
could it end in? Fidelity in Italy! 
Who would be so unfashionable as to 
pretend to that which is there hardly 
considered a virtue, and which no one 
would credit, or give credit to, if it 
existed ? 

A French writer, who knew Italy 
well, says: — Quelque chose qui ar- 
rive pendant le carnaval, personne ne 
s’en scandalise. Un péché de ce temps 
est un péché privilégié, auquel on ne 
peut refuser un passeport. Unc poux 
minutieux s’avise-t-il de chicaner sa 
moitié sur un Chrétien naissant? si elle 
prouve que cet enfant a été concu 
dans le carnaval, il se tait, accablé par 
cet argument invincible. En effet, la 
femme la plus chaste n'est pas a l’abri 
d'une méprise ; et elle peut, sans crime 
en dirigeant son intention, prendre un 
bel homme masqué pour son mari.” 

But Lady Singleton was not yet be- 
come criminal, though indifference had 
grown into disgust. She was without 
children, those safeguards of female 
virtue, that often fill up the void in 
the heart, and turn into a new chan- 
nel its affections, begetting another 
feeling as tender and more pure. She 
found herself the “ world’s tired deni- 
zen, a minion of splendour shrinking 
from distress.” Her life was without 
an aim or motive —her heart required 
an épanchement. She now remembered 
bitterly Herbert-—her early years—her 
girlish love, and hoped to rekindle the 
passion. She sighed for an attachment. 
It is a course that most of those who 
have exhausted the pleasures of the 
world, and worn out its unsatisfactory 
enjoyments, fall into. They feel their 
own desolation. Ennui succeeds to 
the carnival, and they try love ; when 
that fails, vice, 

“ The climax, follows naturally.” 


“ There are many women,” says La 
Rochefoucauld, “ who have never had 
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an intrigue; few who have had but 
one.” 

In the brilliant circle of Florence, 
Lady Singleton — young, beautiful, 
and accomplished — could not want 
admirers or adorers, to point out 
her husband’s flames, to stimulate her 
revenge, had such a feeling animated 
her. To sucli she was insensible. 

In Italy, it is a sort of reproach to a 
woman to go into public unattended 
—to be without a cavalier servant, to 
carry her shawl, to accompany her in 
her walks, to assist her up the stair, to 
hand her into a ball-room or her opera- 
box. She soon felt this, for Lord 
Singleton had aii these petits soins to 
bestow on others. 

I pass over another year, and bring 
a second carnival at Milan to a close. 

There was, on one of the last days, 
a ball at the Seala, and two dominoes 
were seated, unmasked, in one of the 
palchi, but not looking at the motley 
crowd below them. They had been at 
a fancy ball; and beneath her disguise 
the lady was splendidly dressed, and 
had on a magnificent suit of diamonds, 

One was the Prince Romanckoff, 
the other, Lady Singleton. 

The palchi at the Italian opera-houses 
are almost like little salons, and many 
of them have a second room at the 
back, where it is the custom to take 
ices, and sometimes to sup. The lights 
in these theatres are so contrived, too, 
that even the boxes in front are almost 
datk ; so that the two spectators could 
see without being seen. But they saw 
only each other. This obscurity is 
convenient, and has begun to be imi- 
tated at home. Large ottomans were 
ranged along the walls; the crimson 
curtains were almost closed; and the 
place looked as if it were made for a 
rendezvous of mystery and pleasure. 

Prince Romanckoff was about thirty 
years of age—one of those princes who 
make their harvest of Italy: in short, 
he was a gambler, He possessed that 
refinement and elegance of manners, 
and perfect esprit de société, common 
to his nation ; and, save for his extreme 
paleness, must have been considered the 
handsomest manin Milan. [le possessed 
all the accomplishments that have so 
peculiar a fascination for the sex: 
waltzed to admiration, danced the 
mazourka, and was a perfect master 
of the piano; had a fine voice, and 
spoke all the modern languages with 
a fluency and choice of expression that 
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scarcely even the best educated natives 
use. It was in French that Lady 
Singleton and the prince were con- 
versing, and [ shall endeavour to re- 
cord some of the words. 

It will be seen on what sort of inti- 
macy they stood. 

“Et tu partis, Alexandre?” said 

emily, clinging to him. 

“Mon ange!” replied the prince, 
*¢ je n’ose pas rester: mon maitre m’a 
rappelé. Je suis désolé! Mais, com- 
ment faire?” 

“Comment faire, barbare! C’est 
affreux !” said Emily, throwing her 
arms about his neck. 

Ife drew her to his breast, and held 
her there for some time in a close 
embrace. 

“ Ma bien aimée! mon ange! ne 
me retiens pas. II faut te quitter. Je 
serai deshonoré!—perdu! Il faut 
que je sois & Petersbourg dans quinze 
jours ; mais, nous nous retrouverons 
ici,” said the prince. 

“Tci! Quand?” replied Emily, 
bursting into tears. 

“ Dans six mois,” answered the 
prince. 

“Six mois! Six sitcles!” said 
Emily, with a voice that trembled in 
every tone. 

“Tout le monde me crvit parti, 
depuis trois heures. J’ai pris congé 
de ton mari — qu’est-ce qu'il dira s'il 
me trouverait ici?” said the prince. 

* Mon mari, Alexandre! Ne parle 
pas de mon mari. Que m’importe ce 
qu'il dirait? Vous savez combien je 
le déteste,” said Lady Singleton, with 
emphasis. 

“ Oh, Emilie! que vous étiez tout 
& moi,” sighed Romanckoff, “loin de 
lui, de id 

* Et ne suis-je pas tout a toi, Alex- 
andre? Est-ce que je ne me suis pas 
donné & toi? Comment puis-je vivre 
sans toi? sans tes baisers, qui me ren- 
dent folle /” said Lady Singleton. 

Here their lips met in a long and 
burning kiss ; but she soon tore herself 
away, and sobbed convulsively. 

“Tu me désoles, Emilie, au moment 
que j'ai tant besoin de tout mon cou- 
rage — quand j’ai trouvé le paradis 
dans tes bras !” 

“Tu me trompes! tu me trompes, 
Alexandre! Tu ne m’aimes pas !—tu 
ne m’as jamais aimée! Dites, quel 
sacrifice est-ce que tu exiges de moi? 
Quelle preuve de mon amour veux-tu 
que je te donne ?” 
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“ Un sacrifice, Emilie! Non, tu 
n’oses pas! Tu ne veux pas le faire !”’ 

“ Dites, Alexandre: je ne te devine 
pas.” 

“ Oh, Emilie, j'ai eu un réve !—un 
reve si doux! Je ne puis pas te 
dire. Tu es Anglaise froide, mais 
un froid calcul s 

“ Cruel !” 

« Est-ce que tu ne m’as pascompris ?” 

* Quoi est-ce 

** Que vous partez avec moi— que 
tu m’accompagnes — que tu partages 
ma destinée.” 

Emily looked serious, embarrassed : 
she was not prepared for the proposal. 

* Taisez-vous ! taisez-vous, Alex- 
andre !”’ 

Their hands were locked in each 
other’s ; and the prince, fixing his eyes 
on her with an expression of anguish, 
said, 

“ Emilie, Emilie, est-ce que tu n’as 
pas confiance en moi? est-ce que tu 
n’oses te fier 4 moi? Oh! je t’aimerai 
comme on aimerait une ange! Je 
tenvironnerais de prévenances, de 
soins re 

Here he threw himself on his knees 
before her, and pressed them convul- 
sively. 

“ Me voila & genoux! Voyez comme 
je pleure! Qu’est-ce que le monde 
que tu hesites de le quitter? ces amis, 
qui t’envient et te haissent? ton mari, 
que tu as raison de détester et de fuir? 
cette ville, o& tu as tant souffert ? 
pauvre amie!” 

“ Ah! qu’est-ce que tu exiges ? 
Laissez-moi le temps de la reflection. 
Demain, je promets de vous donner 
une réponse.” 

“ Demain! Ces froides reflections, 
je les crains, Emilie! Cet instant 
meme! La voiture nous attend — la 
bas — tout est pret! Venez! ou je 
pars seul, peut-ctre, pour ne plus te 
revoir.” 

Emily was for some time irresolute, 
but the weakness of her character — 
her passion — prevailed. She threw 
herself into his arms, crying, 

“ Eh bien, allons !” 

“ Ange!” whispered he, as he bore 
her to the door. 

In a few minutes they were on the 
road, wheeled along as fast as four 
posters could carry them. For many 
stages Emily spoke not a word: she 
was absorbed in her own reflections — 
conversing with her own thoughts; and 
they were none of the most agreeable, 
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All the consequences of the rash step 
that she had taken presented them- 
selves to her — disgrace, shame, aban- 
donment, destitution — as in a dream, 
in visions faint and indistinct, but all- 
harrowing. She wept bitterly; nor 
did the prince attempt, by any com- 
monplace arguments, to stop the first 
current of her grief. He was no novice 
in such affairs. Ie knew that the 
stream that is full must overflow its 
banks. He knew the heart of woman 
— knew it to be like an instrument 
that, struck on, responds to the touch, 
and vibrates for a while, and then in- 
sensibly dies away. A time soon came 
for more solid consolations. 

They travelled slowly, and with a 
want of expedition that ill eccorded 
with the haste that seemed to neces- 
sitate the prince’s departure. They 
halted at Inspruck, and many days had 
passed before they reached Vienna. 
IIad Romanckoff ever intended to go 
to St. Petersburg? Was it only a 
feint? So, at least, it may be pre- 
sumed ; for letters, it seems, awaited 
him there, that, for a time at least, 
deferred his onward journey. 

He took a splendid apartment, look- 
ing upon the Prato. 

There is no capital where society is 
on easier footing than at Vienna, nor 
where more laxity of morals prevails. 
The Leichitenstein circle was, of course, 
closed to Lady Singleton ; but she 
was courted and caressed by many of 
the prince’s quondam favourites, who, 
if they knew her history, were very 
indifferent about the fallen position in 
which the lovers stood. 

Vienna was, at that period, crowded 
with Polonaises; and among the num- 
bers whose houses she frequented, there 
was hardly one who had been un- 
divorced — not divorced once, but fre- 
quently. It is the custom in that 
country; and, to afford a latitude for 
this national inconstancy, some part of 
the marriage ceremony is always omit- 
ted, in order to make the two severable 
at will. 

Unlike the Russian women, who are 
laides almost without an exception, 
the Polonaises are remarkable for their 
beauty ; and not for their beauty alone, 
for they add to it all those graces and 
accomplishments, those peculiar fasci- 
nations, that enchant and captivate. 

It was a new life to Lady Singleton. 
In the midst of such intoxication, how 
could she find a place for sadness! 
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The prince’s adoration was unbounded ; 
she loved him; and her days flew, 
winged with ever new delights. 

But there is no happiness without 
alloy. 

The Prince Romanckoff’s male 
friends at Vienna were, for the most 
part, gamblers like himself, and formed 
almost a société apart. They had the 
entrée, it is true, partout; but were 
admitted to none of the intimacies of 
the better circles which they frequented. 
Nearer home they were better known. 

These polished rowés were almost 
the only acquaintances that he really 
possessed ; and, as he kept almost open 
house, they monopolised much of the 
time which at first he devoted almost 
exclusively to Emily. Their nights 
were passed at the faro-table, at which 
he frequently kept the bank ; and he 
retired from it to her jaded with his 
losses, or feverish with his gains. 

There is nothing that women hate 
so much as play, because they know 
that it is a passion stronger than love. 
Emily often lamented that one so per- 
fect should give way to such a vice. 

Among his Aabitués—his inseparable 
associates—was a baron who had been 
at Florence the preceding season, and 
to whom she had from the first a mag- 
netic antipathy. There are certain na- 
tures hostile to each other—hatreds in- 
nate, as it were—whose manifestations 
are warnings more sure than reason. 
Such was the prepossession that Emily 
felt against this man, and which, in the 
ingenuousness of her character, she had 
not concealed from the prince. The 
baron was quite sensible of her aver- 
sion. 

Ife was a man to whom the cele- 
brated epigram or Guicuadini was ap- 
plicable : 


‘“« Per arte é per inganno, 
Si vive mezzo l'anno, 

Per inganno é per arte, 
Si vive l’altra parte.” 


One morning, after one of the usual 
midnight scenes, as Emily was sitting 
in her boudoir, adjoining the drawing- 
room, she heard the baron and the 
prince in loud altercation. Iler first 
impulse was to quit the room; but she 
must pass through that where they were 
met. Emily was no spy, nor listener ; 
but she could not shut her ears to the 
conversation, that became momentarily 
more interesting to her. 


“ Prince,” said he, “Iam come to 
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you for those two hundred sequins that 
you borrowed of me so long ago at 
Florence.” 

“ Mais, mon ami,” objected the 
prince. 

“It is now twelve months ago. I 
was so hard hit last night, that I cannot 
take an excuse. [lad they been lost 
sur parole, it would have been une autre 
affaire; but you know I lent them to 
my great inconvenience, and now [ 
must have them, Comprenez-vous ?” 
said the baron, with emphasis. 

“ Mais, baron,” replied Romanckoff. 
“ Jene les ai pas. Comment faire ?” 

** Prince,” answered the German, 
“ it is for you to look to the ways and 
means. At the rate you are going on, 
you had need have as many serfs as 
Demidoff. A mine in Siberia would 
hardly supply this extravagant mode of 
living; and we know that you have 
neither one nor the other. Tout va 
mal.” 

* C’est votre faute, baron, que tout 
va mal. Why did you send for me 
from Milan? At least there were some 
English to draw upon, and Roman- 
owitz bled freely. The pigeons you 
thought you had caught here were not 
worth the plucking. That Steinen- 
burg, the Hungarian, who is but just 
come of age, is too far north for us. I 
was always doubtful about that Mentor 
of his—a wolf in sheep’s clothing 
—eh?a i 

“ Well, well; that is nothing to the 
purpose. Argent; il me faut de |’ar- 
gent, prince.” 

“A calderaio of the Carbonari!” 
exclaimed the prince, not heeding the 
appeal to his purse ‘ Why, baron, 
your hand was out last night; your 
fingers were not so sensitive as usual ; 
you should file them to the quick, that 
cing et le va. Hit you hard,—eh? 

* I never dealt so vilely,” muttered 
the baron, in an angry tone. ‘* He 
broke the bank. Nay, L owe him one 
hundred Napoleons, sur parole ; on an 
‘I owe you,’ as the Britons say. You 
know, as well as I do, that they must 
be paid, or——” 

** Call him out, baron, and r 

“ Such things have been done,” 
answered the baron, “ before now; but 
the cash must be laid down first, selon 
les régles ; afterwards, it is not worth 
while. ‘They tell me, tres bien tort 4 
I'cpée. But I have no mind to try 
him ; my honour is pledged.” 

Here the prince laughed gutturally, 
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“ My honour, I say,” repeated the 
baron ; “ what else have we to depend 
upon. The Napoleons must be paid 
in twenty-four hours, or all Vienna will 
ring with it; besides, I mean to get 
them back with interest. It will only 
be a loan. ‘ Better luck next time,’ 
says an English proverb.” (The baron 
spoke English like a native.) “ And 
now for the comment et quand.” 

* T repeat,” said the prince, stam- 
meringly, “ that I have not fifty Na- 
poleons in the house. The strong cof- 
fee I brought with me from Italy is 
drained nearly dry. Mauvaise afiaire, 
baron; tres mauvaise.” 

** Vous jouez mal vos cartes, prince, 
bien mal. You let that English heiress 
at Rome slip out of your hands; she 
would have been a good partuer, though 
she was a bourgeoise—a_ cheese- 
monger’s daughter, and laide a faire 
peur; and, instead i 

“1 know what you are going to say: 
taisez-vous,”’ said the prince, with some 
irritation. 

“ Et miladi, votre 

* Name her not!” interrupted Ro- 
manckofl, raising his voice impera- 
tively. 

“ What, you love her still,” said the 
baron, sneeringly. *‘* How constant 
you are grown oflate! Ila! ha! 

** T tell you,” said the prince, “ that 
I will have no badinage where Emily 
is concerned.” 

* Some writer says, the soul is a 
petite flamme bleue, qui va et vient. 
It is a good definition of love, prince. 
But I have an idea.” 

“Your ideas are generally good, 
baron, on all but love; there we differ, 
toto calo.” 

“ That night you carried her off from 
the Scala,” said the baron, lowering 
his voice to a whisper, “ you had been 
at a fancy-dress ball.” 

** Well,” answered the prince, “ what 
of that ?” 

** Miladi,” continued the baron, 
‘portant ses bijoux. Were they hand- 
some diamonds ?” 

* Mais oui,” said the prince, after a 
pause, as though he were reflecting 
deeply ; “ mais je n’ose pas—je ne 

” 
veux pas. 

* Vous ne voulez pas,” answered 
the baron. 

“ Jamais,” said the prince. 

“ Eh bien!” said the baron, “ je 
vous donie jusqu’au soir pour décider, 
Pensez y bien,” 
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*¢ Vous me menacez, baron !”’ 

“ Je ne vous menace pas; mais je 
vous en prie, mon prince, pour vous, 
pour moi, de faire cette démarche.” 

“ J’y penserai,” was the reply. 

The baron here abruptly took his 
leave ; but Emily neither heard his re- 
tiring step nor the last words of the 
dialogue. She felt all her strength 
abandon her, and had fallen senseless 
on the floor. 

When she recovered, she found the 
prince kneeling over her. 

He had divined the occasion of her 
illness. 

“You know all,—you have heard 
all,” said Romanckoff. 

“ All,” replied Emily; “ but you 
love me, Alexandre!” 

“ Love you, Emily! et tu me par- 
donnes, ange.” 

What will not a woman pardon in 
one she loves? She got up, and ina 
few minutes returned with the dia- 
monds. 

That day, and several successive 
days, the prince, by a thousand little 
attentions, endeavoured to efface the 
recollection of this scene; but it was 
not to be effaced. 

To whom had she linked her des- 
tiny? She dared not put the question ; 
her heart answered—to a gambler — 
but this she knew— and the companion 
of gamblers. But one thing more she 
had discovered, to a chevalier d’in- 
dustrie—a felon. 

No reproach ever escaped her lips. 

The reunions continued. The bank, 
strengthened by the sale of Lady Sin- 
gleton’s jewels, attracted a still greater 
crowd of players. The baron’s éloile 
had the ascendant; the prince and his 
croupier put the diamonds to good in- 
terest, and ended the season by sharing 
the profits, which were not inconsider- 
able. 

All the German world were now 
quitting their capitals. Some went to 
Baden-Baden; others to Wiss-Baden, 
and the other watering places; and a 
few to Spa. 

It was the latter place that the lovers 
chose. 

Lost in the crowd of a large and dis- 
sipated city, Lady Singleton had not 
felt the situation in which she was 
placed, and had been in some degree 
insensible to her shame. But at Spa, 
the resort not only of foreigners, but of 
her own compatriots,— Spa, the water- 
ing-place of [Brussels and Bruges, 
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where her story was known, without its 
alleviating circumstances, though the 
hard, cruel world admits not of such, 
—Spa, where she met some even con- 
nected with her family, many ac- 
quainted with her numerous and high 
connexions—it required all her fortitude 
to bear the mortifications that every 
coming day brought with it. With 
that extreme sensibility which she in- 
herited from her mother, she interpreted 
every look and gesture into an insult or 
a reproach. In the walks and rooms, 
they seemed to shrink from her as 
though there was leprosy in her touch 
—contagion in the very atmosphere 
she breathed. Ifshe went to the public 
balls, they left the side of the room 
where she was seated. Ifshe got up 
to dance, it was difficult to procure a 
vis-d-vis. And even those whom she 
had known at Vienna seemed to par- 
take of the general influenza, and to re- 
ceive her coldly, or not atall. In feel- 
ing all these * stings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune” that were darted into 
her on all sides, her heart failed her, 
and she bitterly regretted the past. 
And Prince Romanckoff, was he, 
too, marked with the general stigma ¢ 
No ; it is at woman—feeble, helpless, 
poor, weak woman —- that the finger of 
scorn points; that her own sex take a 
savage delight in crushing, in tram- 
pling on—once overthrown, in levelling 
with the dust. But man,—that lord of 
the creation, the tempter, the betrayer, 
the seducer,-—he, instead of being 
placed out of the pale of society, walks 
with head erect, and is more courted, 
Jeéted, and admired than ever. 
Reciprocal regard and esteem may 
enable a woman of great firmness to 
shelter herself from the neglect or even 
the scorn of the world in the affection 
of the object she loves. But Lady 
Singleton had neither energy of cha- 
racter nor respect for her paramour. 
And he, the prince, had originally 
many good qualities ; but they had all 
fallen down before the shrine of neces- 
sity. He had been warped into wrong 
by evil associations ; and, cast in the 
mould of that society in which he had 
lived, he insensibly took the impress of 
the deformity. The force of circum- 
stances, and ‘the momentary dominion 
of the senses, the éclat of the intrigue 
with the most beautiful of the English 
women on the Continent, had, in spite 
of himself, led him to take a step on 
the rashness of which he had not calcu- 
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lated; but, having had time to reflect 
on it with the cold casuistry of pru- 
dence, he had serious thoughts, like an 
able chess-player who had made a bad 
move, of regaining the position he had 
lost. 

Satiety had succeeded to passion. 
Pecuniary embarrassment, from the run 
of ill luck into which he had fallen at 
Spa, where gambling is made a pro- 
fession, and where, though himself a 
professor, he met with many an able 
competitor, tended to strengthen this 
resolution ; and he now only waited 
for the chances to declare themselves in 
his favour. 

His first object was to corrupt the 
mind of Lady Singleton ; and to that 
effect he introduced her to a Russian 
countess, by the name of Pushikoff, 
whose notorious profligacy made her a 
fit handle for his purposes. Women 
are either angels or devils; and not 
only the heathen mythology has given 
a female: personification to all the evil 
passions, but the greatest dramatists of 
all times have, in their profound study 
of human nature and delineation of 
character, made them the instruments 
of crime. If we wish for examples, 
we have only to take Clytemnestra and 
Lady Macbeth. 

There is a deformity in some minds 
that make them take a savage delight in 
vitiating others. It is to them an ex- 
citement, like seduction to an impotent 
debuuché. Perhaps jealousy, also, gave 
a stimulus to revenge; for she had, a 
few seasons before, been a favourite of 
the prince. 

The task was, however, a difficult 
one,— more difficult than she had yet 
encountered. ITlabits are like ideas-- 
they are never wholly obliterated. 

It would be an office from which I 
should shrink, to trace the system of 
education practised by this able pro- 
ficient in the arts of corruption. But 
Emily’s pupilage was scarcely begun, 
when Romanckoff was determined on 
a rupture, on the plea of pressing af- 
fairs: he accordingly quitted the Baths 
for Brussels, leaving Lady Singleton in 
charge of the Pushikoff. 

Before his departure, the following 
dialogue passed between those ancient 
confederates— that par nobile fratrum 
— Baron Steinenberg and the Prince 
Romanckoff. 

“So, prince, you are going to 
Brussels?” said the baron, signifi- 
cantly. 
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“Yes,” answered the prince, with a 


” 





feigned sigh, * mes affaires 

“ And Emily?” inquired Steinen- 
berg. 

“ Ma foi,” replied Romanckoff, “ on 
s’ennuie de tout. C’est la loi de la na- 
ture; ce n’est pas ma faute.” 

“Fk nfin, you have profited, as I find, 
by the quotation from some breviary,” 
remarked the baron, ironically. 

“ La liaison n’etait pas aussi dan- 
gereuse que vous prédisiez. Eh, 
baron? responded Romanckoff. “ But 
with you for a Mentor ——” 

“Vous me flattez,” prince, said the 
baron, ironically. “1 might take a 
lesson out of your book myself. We 
have changed parts, and I am the Te- 
lemachus. And may I ask what you 
propose doing with Lady Singleton ?” 

* Quelle question,” replied Ro- 
manckoff, “ ¢a me désole. Elle est 
belle, aimable, gentille, agacante. Ce- 
pendant e 

* Vous la quittez. On s’ennuie de 
tout, etc.,” said the baron, with an air 
of mockery. 

“ Pas tout-ii-fait,” said the prince. 
*¢ But there is at Brussels, comme vous 
savez, une certaine veuve, qui est amou- 
rachée de moi, éperdument amou- 
rachée.” 

“ Elle est riche, n’est-ce pas ?” 
the baron, with a sardonic glance. 

“« Passablement,” said the prince ; 
“un million de francs. You must be 
aware,” added he, “il faut que je 
sois libre. And I confide to you the 
office of breaking to Emily our separa- 
tion—the necessity of our parting. 
Elle sera au dé ‘sespoir, pauvre petite ! 
Mais, comment faire ?” 

“ Not so despairing as you imagine,” 
replied Steinenberg. ‘ Elle trouvera 
des consolations.” 

** Vous voudriez la consoler, baron, 
n’est-ce pas?” said the prince, doubt- 
ingly. “ Je vous souhaite une bonne 
fortune. But you know she hates you.’ 

** Raison de plus—les extrémes 
se touchent,”’ observed the baron. 

“ Qui; vous et moi,” observed the 
baron, with a half sneer that implied 
his own superiority. 

* Vous badinez, prince. Nous ver- 
rons. I hope, at least in a certain 
case, you will reimburse the value of 
the diamonds.” 

“ C'est juste,” 





said 


replied the prince. 


‘ Je vous le promets, after 1 have 
touched the fortune of madame. In 
the meantime, f have need of money ; 
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you will lend me one hundred Na- 
poleons, if I recommend you to the 
good offices of the countess?” 

“She is no bad advocate. Miladi 
est trés liée avec elle,” said the baron, 
speaking to himself; and then, address- 
ing Romanckoff, added, “ I will send 
you the money.” 

“ Vous ne manquerez pas de me 
donner de vos nouvelles. You have 
my best wishes for your success.” 

« C’est convenu,” ended the baron. 

Two days after this conference, Ba- 
ron Steinenberg, after a long audience 
with the Pushikoff, wrote to Lady 
Singleton a note, requesting an inter- 
view with her. 

Lady Singleton wondered what the 
object of this meeting could be; but 
complied with the request, not without 
some presentiment of evil. 

“ T have been desirous, Lady Single- 
ton,” said the baron, insinuatingly, “ of 
speaking to you in private; and havea 
communication to make.” 

“To me!” said Lady Singleton, 
somewhat haughtily; “ and what can 
Baron Steinenberg have to say to me?” 

“* It is of the prince that I am come 
to speak, said the baron, significantly. 

** He might have found a more wel- 
come messenger,” said Lady Singleton. 

“ None that takes a livelier interest 
in you, Lady Singleton,” said the 
baron; ‘‘ none who more sincerely 
respects — and —pities you.” 

“ Pities me, baron? To what do 
you refer?” said Lady Singleton. 
* Speak 

«| fear,” replied Steinenberg, “ that 
you have always taken a false view of 
my character—have had a strange 
predilection against me —an antipathy 
that nothing could have justified: and 
I am anxious to set myself right in 
your opinion. I entreat you to look 
upon me as your friend, and as such 
am come to consult with you,—to offer 
you my advice under certain circum- 
stances, as to what may be best to be 
done.” 

“ What may all these innuendoes 
mean ?” said Lady Singleton, not 
without alarm. ‘ Explain yourself, 
sir. ‘To what circumstances do you 
allude ?” 

“ It is a delicate task I have under- 
taken,” said the baron, “ and I could 
well have been spared a revelation.’ 

“ What revelation ?” said Lady Sin- 
gleton, still more alarmed. 

* You are aware, Lady Singleton,” 
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said the baron, “that Prince Romanckoff 


” 





is without fortune — that 

“ It was not his fortune, baron, that 
attached me to him,” said Lady Sin- 
gleton, interrupting him. 
~ “No; you are too noble, too gene- 
rous,” said the baron, with a flattering 
air. ‘ The sacrifice you made of an 
enviable position in life is the best 
proof of your disinterestedness and af- 
fection. But Romanckoff is, entre 
nous, an adventurer; and is at this 
moment utterly without the means of 
supporting you. In short ——” 

Lady Singleton wept bitterly. Her 
waking dream was about to be realised. 
Desertion, destitution, stared her in the 
face in all their horrors; and yet she 
had not expected this. The prince had 
been cold, neglectful; but that he 
should abandon her! no, this she never 
anticipated, 

She still had much to learn of man- 


kind. Her emotion was too great for 
words. She hid her face with her 


hands, whilst the tears coursed each 
other down her cheek. 

“I sincerely sympathise with you,” 
said the baron, who had succeeded 
even in forcing out a tear. But the 
prince was unworthy of you, Lady 
Singleton; he is even now—why must 
I not reveal it? —paying his addresses 
another.” 

“ This, then,” said Lady Singleton, 
was the occasion of his visit to Brus- 
sels —of his urgent affairs. O villain! 
villain !” : 

Resentment had begun to dry up her 
tears. 

“You have applied to him a term 
that he fully deserves,” said the baron, 
with an air of sincerity. “ Nay, if you 
knew all —” 

* What more remains to be known ?” 
replied Lady Singleton; “ have I not 
heard enough ?” 

“ If you knew,” continued the baron, 
“that he never loved you; that your 
jewels, when he carried you off from 
Milan, divided his affections —” 

“ Mercenary wretch!” said Lady 
Singleton, with indignation, for she 
wept no longer. 

* We have parted, and for ever,” 
said the baron, as if he felt Lady Sin- 
gleton’s wrongs. ‘ I have renounced 
his friendship. If you had heard my 
reproach,— if you could conceive that 
| even humiliated myself by entrea- 
ties that he should not desert you,— 
and, when they failed, by threats; but 
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they were equally unavailing. Oh, 
Lady Singleton ! if you knew the in- 
terest I have ever felt for you; if you 
could be aware of the power you 
possess over me, of my admiration for 
your virtues, of the effect your beauty 
produced on me from the first moment 
I saw you. I have gazed on you un- 
observed by yourself, till my heart was 
in my eyes —have watched every turn 
of your expressive countenance — have 
suffered all the pangs of jealousy —have 
dreamed of a life devoted to your hap- 
piness — of being your slave — of wor- 
shipping you as an idol. LI have been 
a gambler, it is true; but my means 
are ample; and I[ have run to play 
as an excitement, as a resource and re- 
fuge from that dreariness and loneli- 
ness of the spirit—that hell which quiet 
is to quick bosoms, that have none on 
whom to lean. Oh, Lady Singleton, 
have pity on me! See, | weep; even 
I, a man, am not ashamed to weep. 
Have mercy! It shall be my aim and 
ambition to anticipate your every wish, 
to purchase you every gratification that 
the world can bestow. All I ask of 
you is, that you should, if you cannot 
love me, look upon me as your friend. 
Nothing more will I exact of you. I 
am weary of this life I have so long 
led,—have been driven into it solely 
from a want of sympathy— from the 
absence of an object to supply the 
yearnings of my soul. At this mo- 
ment,” he added, “ perhaps it would 
be indelicate further to urge my suit.” 
With these words he took her hand, 
and pressed it respectfully to his lips. 

When Baron Steinenberg left her 
she thought differently of him. She 
did not love him more, but hated him 
less. 

The baron was right. Les exvtrémes 
se touchent. She acted as the Lady 
Anne had done before Shake- 
speare’s line is not inapplicable. 


her. 


«* Was ever womanin this humour won ?” 


Yes, Baron Steinenberg became the 
prince’s successor. 


Parr Il. 


Seven years more had now elapsed ; 
and Herbert Vivyan, who had run a 
glorious career in parliament, which 
promised to raise him to one of the 
first law officers, during the recess had, 
by way of delassement from the labours 
of the session, gone to Paris. Care, 
rather than time, had operated a cruel 
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His face 


change on his appearance. 
was thin and wan; and the few gray 
locks that fell on each side of his tem- 
ples shewed to the full height his ample 
and wrinkled forehead, in every line of 
which was thought. 

He had put up at an hotel in the 


Rue de la Paix. It was his intention, 
after seeing the French capital, to take 
a rapid glance at those of Berlin and 
Vienna. It was the first time of his 
setting his foot on the continent. 

One day, on entering the porter’s 
lodge, and looking on the table for his 
letters, he accidentally glanced his eye 
over the names of the lodgers at the 
hotel, among which one caught his eye 
that might well rivet his attention—that 
name was Lady Singleton. Iler story, 
which had furnished aliment for the 
weekly gossip and scandal of the town, 
till it gave place to some equally glar- 
ing novelty, had of course reached his 
ears. But her husband, who now filled 
one of the high offices of the govern- 
ment, from a dread of certain disclo- 
sures that might injure him in public 
opinion, as well as the uncertain suc- 
cess of the process, and the fear of dis- 
obliging the family of Lady Singleton, 
whose powerful interest had assisted 
effectually his views, as well as the 
disinclination to another matrimonial 
connexion, had failed to apply to the 
tribunals for a divorce. Her ladyship 
had been long unthought of by the 
world. Her relatives had forgotten her 
too; or, if she recurred to their me- 
mories, they entertained but one senti- 
ment,—that she was dead, or ought to 
be. But she was not dead in the re- 
collection of Herbert Vivyan: he had 
staked his happiness on the cast of a 
die, and lost. ‘ Emily,” he had often 
said to himself, “ with thy love to sti- 
mulate my ambition, I should have ob- 
tained a name that would have covered 
thee with its glory. I should have set 
a glittering star on thy brows—a reflex 
of my genius. For this I should have 
become great. I should have made an 
Eden for thee, and placed myself at the 
gate of paradise, like the archangel with 
his flaming sword, to prevent sorrow 
from entering. But, instead of that, 


Emily, thou tookest thy station among 
the vulgar crowd of the great, and be- 
camest heartless and abandoned. I 
now ought to hate thee, Emily, because 
thou hast destroyed my dream of hap- 
piness, blighted my young affections— 
because thou hast taught me what wo- 
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man is. Thou didst sell thyself for a 
vile price— prostitute thyself for a co- 
ronet, an empty title. Thou hast thy 
reward. Rest in thy shame.” 

Such had often been the bitter re- 
flections that had poisoned his cup of 
life. 

Curiosity, however— perhaps a bet- 
ter feeling — prompted him to question 
the porteress as to her inmate. 

“ Ah, poor lady !’’ said the woman, 
* she has now been some time la haut. 
Elle est bien triste—and what is more, 
the doctor tells me she has not long to 
live. She suffers sadly, pauvre petite 
femme ; and it is now six weeks since 
she left her room. Her groans are 
dreadful—so dreadful, that we were 
obliged to carry her au troisiéme. 
But, to tell you the truth,” added she, 
in a whisper, “ elle est pauvre, tres 
pauvre ; and it was but yesterday that 
I took her last bracelet to the Mont de 
Piété. C’est une honte for one so 
well born to pawn her jewels—for 
they say she is noble. C’est une chose 
indigne, monsieur ; mais la pauvrete est 
un terrible maitre.” 

“ Has she no friend,” said Vivyan, 
anxiously —“ no ——” 

** Alas, monsieur,” replied the wo- 
man, * she came here with a foreigner 
—an Italian, I believe he was — mais 
c’était un mauvais sujet. He passed 
all his nights at the maison de jeu, 
and, when he lost, came home in a 
mauvaise hameur; and sometimes,” 
said she, lowering her voice, “ he beat 
her, because . All they had to live 
on was, I hear, a little pension— 200 
livres sterling. C’est peu de chose— 
ga fait 4500 francs, n’est-ce pas, mon- 
sieur ?” 

** And this Italian?” inquired Vi- 
vyan, deeply interested. 

** One night il la quittoit. Whether 
he is at Paris or not, she does not know; 
but it is three weeks since he left her.” 

“ Did she love him?” asked Vivyan. 

“ Est-ce qu’elle l’aimait—qui sait, 
monsieur—mais elle pleurait beaucoup, 
elle sentait sa destitution--et, pauvre 
femme, elle vouloit se noyer.” 

“ Drown herself!” said Vivyan, 
much shocked. 

“ Oui, monsieur. C’est trop vrai. 
Deux jours aprés son depart — c’étoit 
une nuit terrible— la pluie tombait 2 
verse —and the wind shook her case- 
ment. It wakened her from a troubled 
sleep. The pendule struck — she 
counted the hours as they sounded. 
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Il était minuit. She had not Jeft her 
bed for two days, for the fever was 
strong upon her, when, all at once, 
elle se levait, wrapped herself up in a 
shawl, and slipped out without my per- 
ceiving her. She knew the way to the 
Seine; crossed the Place Vendome, 
and traversed the corner, Rue Rivoli, 
and the Place Louis XV. C’est la ou 
est le pont. You know the bridge, 
monsieur. The storm was a terrible 
one—une de ces tempétes que nous 
avons si souvent en été; and the 
lightning, as it played on the dome 
of the Hopital des Invalides, shewed 
her the Seine running darkly through 
the arch. The parapet of the bridge is 
high ; and, weak as she was, I can’t 
think, monsieur, how she could contrive 
to get up it. But she did, monsieur ; 
and was just going to throw herself over, 
when a gendarme, who happened to be 
passing at the time, seized her robe, 
and brought her back, more dead than 
alive, to the hotel. Since then she has 
got worse and worse. Ah, monsieur, 
c’est une chose terrible d’étre malade 
et seule, sans amis, sans 

* And has she no acquaintance here ?” 
asked Vivyan, much affected by the 
simple narrative —‘* no means r 

* Elle écrivait & son ambassadeur, 
et il lui envoyait quelqu’ argent, mais il 
ne venait pas la voir. On dit, monsieur, 
qu'elle est divorcée, et plus—mais elle 
n’est plus belle, laide méme.” 

“ Who is her physician ?” asked 
Vivyan. 

** Monsieur Dubois. Jl est bon 
médecin, habile homme—bien brave 
homme, monsieur. He never takes a 
fee from her, Yesterday, I saw he had 
been shedding tears when he left her— 
moi-méme, monsieur, moi. Je ne 
puis la voir sans pleurer — et ma 
niece qui la soigne — quelquefois 
elle est obligée de la quitter. Ilya 
des momens quand elle délire, et fait 
des révélations qui font horreur — 
mais Sd 

“ I don’t want to hear them,” said 
Vivyan, fearful of her garrulity, and 
much moved by this relation, which, 
coming from one so hardened as the 
porteress at an hotel, shewed the mi- 
serable state to which Lady Singleton 
was reduced, 

*« Ah, monsiecur,” continued the wo- 
man, “il n’y a pas a I’hopital une 
femme plus & plaindre que miladi—et 
quand elle sera morte, monsieur, qui 
payera les frais de son enterrement ? 
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C’est ce que me dit mon maitre. He 
thinks of sending her to St. Jaques, 
but ——” 

“ My good woman,” said Herbert, 
“T will be responsible for pe 

“ Ah, vous etes Anglais,” said the 
porteress, “ vous avez le ceur bon. Je 
lui dirai—je lui dirai aussi.” 

“ T entreat you,” said Vivyan, “ not 
toname me. Je vous en prie.” 

“¢ Bien,” said the woman, as she ran 
to open the door. 

But she did not keep her promise. 
An hour afterwards she anuounced 
Herbert Vivyan. 

As he entered the room, Emily made 
an effort to rise from her bed, but sank 
back from exhaustion, and covered her 
eyes with both her hands. 

The chamber which Lady Singleton 
occupied was not au érovisi¢me, as the 

orteress, for the honour of the hotel, 
Fad stated, but au quatriéme, and at 
the back. The only window it pos- 
sessed opened upon a_ stable-yard, 
where the neighing and pawing of the 
horses, and the jurements of the grooms, 
were audible. That window was in the 
roof; and the iight which it admitted 
was so feeble, that the objects in the 
room were scarcely distinguishable. 
In a sort of alcove was the bed — one 
of the usual French description ; and 
the once white curtains, that hung at 
both ends from a circular piece of board 
in the centre, so scanty and tattered, 
that they served neither for ornament 
nor use. All the furniture that it con- 
tained were a déjetiné with a marble top, 
and two or three rush-bottomed chairs. 
Even the chimney, a rare thing even in 
the most miserable apartments in Pa- 
risian hotels, had no pendule ; but, in- 
stead, it was covered with phials of all 
sizes and shapes, betraying that an ill- 
attended invalid had long inhabited the 
room. 

It was long before Herbert’s eyes 
became so far accustomed to the ob- 
scurity as to distinguish the companion 
of his youth—the poor, but degraded 
Emily. Her haggard and yellow face 
was thin to emaciation; a long string 
of her hair, which had escaped from 
her cap, shewed that it was thickly in- 
terspersed with gray ; her eyes, lustre- 
less, and sunken in their sockets ; and 
her lips, thin and livid, were half open, 
the lower one pinched and contracted, 
as with some recent convulsion. 

Vivyan would not have recognised 
her--not a trace of her former self 
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remained. She had become old, pre- 
maturely old. What has old age to do 
with years? With some they flow on 
unperceived, and glide in an even cur- 
rent, like a stream with scarcely a ripple 
on its surface, through a long and con- 
tinued plain, till lost in the ocean of 
eternity. Time writes no wrinkle on 
their brows——lays not a finger on their 
cheek—his step is inaudible: whilst 
others-—oh, it is misery! It is the 
mind -—~it is the mind that preys within 
—which consumes, and eats, and rusts, 
and corrodes. This it was that had left 
its ravages on the once beautiful Lady 
Singleton. 

Ile approached the alcove, affected 
almost to tears. 

They gazed on each other for some 
time — neither spoke. 

At length, with a broken voice, 
llerbert said, “ I am come 

“ Oh, it is good, it is kind of you, 
Mr. Vivyan,” said Emily, “ to come 
to me--you, of all persons, who have 
most cause to hate me. No one comes 
near me—every one shuns me as they 
would a pestilence. Oh, Mr. Vivyan, 
it is strange that I should have been 
thinking of you; and it is long since 
you have been the companion of my 
thoughts. I dared not think of you, 
Mr. Vivyan: such thoughts, they say, 
are as warnings before death, like the 
glare of the lamp about to be extin- 
guished.” 

Here she wrung her hands: Herbert 
would have taken them in his. 

“‘ No,” said she, drawing them away ; 
*‘ their touch would pollute you, Mr. 
Vivyan. Qh, it was cruel in them to 
part us, was itnot? If you knew all, 
your hate would turn to pity.” 

*“ Think not at all of me. J hate 
you !—no!” said Vivyan, earnestly. 

* But you cannot hate me so much 
as I hate myself. Oh, I am loathsome ! 
But who made me so? Lady Gretnor. 
Curses on her !—may 

“ They cannot reach her,” said Vi- 
vyan, interrupting her ; * she is re 

** Dead !” exclaimed she, with a hol- 
low, convulsive laugh, which lit up her 
eye with a momentary lustre—“ dead ! 
then my curse was fatal. They tell me 
curses have the power to drag down to 
the grave; and mine, even mine, have 
been heard on high. Ha,ha! Have 
I not cause to curse her? Oh, if you 
knew the arts by which I was trepanned 
— was lured into that fatal marriage — 

the infernal means by which I was beset. 
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My cousin, too, that siren! how she 
flattered and cajoled me! neither left 
me night nor day till they had accom- 
plished their hellish purpose — wrung 
from me my all-unwilling consent. 
Oh, T loved you, Mr. Vivyan, with all 
the affection of my young heart! and 
to be sacrificed to a man whom I ab- 
horred! Oh, if you knew what it is to 
be prostituted to the loathsome em- 
braces of one we hate—to recoil from 
his touch as from that of a serpent. 
All this I have endured. Can hell, in 
all its ingenuity of torments, have worse 
in store ?”” 

She shuddered as with some dreadful 
recollection, and continued, her eyes 
almost starting from their sockets :— 

“ Think you that the spirits of those 
who are gone are permitted to revisit 
this earth —that they continue to feel 
an interest in those they once loved — 
those left here in misery? Can they 
grieve, and weep, for the wretchedness 
they liave caused? It seems to me” 
(and here she looked wildly around her) 
“ that my mother is ever near me, that 
she haunts my couch, that [ hear her 
voice —sometimes her sobs, never her 
reproaches. Oh, she was all gentleness, 
was she not, Mr. Vivyan? And now 
she is in a place where there is no 
sorrow, and where, alas! I shall never 
join her.” 

‘‘ Have better hopes,” said Vivyan, 
tenderly; “ trust in Heaven and its 
mercy.” 

* TTopes ! mercy !—oh, what hope,” 
she said bitterly, * is left for me? And 
yet the Magdalen was pardoned, was 
she not, Mr. Vivyan? But, then, she 
was penitent. Oh, if you could see 
within. If my sins were graven on my 
brow, you would shrink from looking 
at it, as from some infamous picture. 
Yet are they not written in every fea- 


ture ?—read you not there the traces of 


guilt !/—the lines of sin, debauchery, 
depravity? Oh, Mr. Vivyan, I wish to 
live —now that my hour approaches, I 
wish tolive. Shall [ tell you a secret!” 
said she, in a low tone. ** Twice I have 
planned my death, my self-destruction 
—ay, thought of the grave as my best 
friend ; but now Oh, sir, I am unfit 
to die—to die with all my sins upon 
my head! Oh, it is a dreadful thing to 
die, and so young—to hear no more 
the voice of birds —to see no more the 
sunshine! Oh, I cannot die—I will 
not die !” 





“ Give not way to such thoughts, 
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Lady Singleton. Trust in Heaven. 


” 


Perhaps you may yet 

“No, no,” she replied; * Dubois 
has said it, Dubois has said it.” She 
rolled her head backwards and forwards 
on the pillow for some time, as a child 
is rocked in its cradle, as though she 
could thus still to rest some troublous 
thought, still repeating, “ Dubois has 
said it, Dubois has said it.” 

Vivyan wept. 

*“ Ah, you weep, Mr. Vivyan!— 
would that I could weep!—-but the 
sources of my tears are dry now. Ah, 
I have shed tears, floods of tears— 
have past a life of tears. It has been a 
cruel world to me. I have found none 
good in it—no, not one. It is peopled 
with fiends. They have only the out- 
ward form of man; but are like the 
apples in the Dead Sea-— shew beauti- 
ful to the sight, but within dust, vile 
dust and ashes. I sought for happi- 
ness in love —I loved, but was cruelly 
abandoned, betrayed, sold to a villain, 
who made a merchandise of my beauty, 
and bartered my person for gold. I 
have herded with gamesters and sharp- 
ers, till I ceased to feel shocked at their 
villany. Nay, myself—it is true; you 
may well look at me—I have lured 
others into their nets -~ assisted in their 
ruin. Oh, you would loathe me if you 
knew all. Listen,” said she in a 
whisper; “ I will give you the cata- 
logue of my lovers. But, no; your 
ears are too pure—and to you, too. 
No, no, no!—I could confess, but not 
to you.” 

Vivyan shuddered — he had not been 
prepared for this avowal. To change 
the current of his thought, he paced 
the room backwards and forwards se- 
veral times. When he again approached 
her couch, he found that Lady Single- 
ton, exhausted by her exertion, had 
fallen into a swoon. 

He called the nurse; and Dubois at 
that moment made his appearance. 

For many succeeding days, Vivyan, 
by every kind attention, endeavoured 
to soothe Lady Singleton, and alleviate 
her sufferings by the tenderest sym- 
pathy. But her malady, a rapid pul- 
monary consumption, hourly gained 
ground, and baflled the aid of medi- 
cine; whilst her mind refused all con- 
solation. As she felt her end draw 
nigh, she clung with increasing eager- 
ness to life; and Dubois’ oracular 
words were continually on her lips, 
Unhappily, her ideas of religion 
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were very unfixed ; and the dread of 
that which was to come made her 
death-bed one of thorns. She said to 
Vivyan, when, as usual, he paid her 
his visit, “‘ Are we not to rise again in 
the same bodies? I have been looking 
at myself in the glass, and said, Is there 
any form of beauty or comeliness left in 
me worth perpetuating ’ These sunken 
eyes— this brow, on which no sunny 
smile has beamed for years — this coun- 
tenance, which no inward light of joy 
can again illumine--that haggard cheek 
—those deep-drawn intersecting lines 
—furrows round my mouth—that hair, 
grown thin and gray before their time,— 
is such a picture worth repairing? And 
then to be pent down into a narrow 
place —to be a prey to the earth-worm 
—to become a putrid and undistin- 
guishable mass of rottenness and cor- 
ruption—poh!—to have my bones 
crumbled into dust—scattered to the 
four winds of heaven--to go to the 
production of other animal and vege- 
table life;—and yet to be kneaded 
again into flesh—to be re-collected to 
the veriest atom, the smallest particle 
—to be remodelled into what 1 am,— 
better annihilation !” 

Such were some of the desolating 
reflections that tortured her. 

Yet one day, like a lucid interval of 
madness, a falsely flattering ray of hope 
broke in on the darkness of her soul. 

Nothing is more common than for 
consumptive patients to take the ces- 
sation of pain for a return of conva- 
lescence. No symptom is worse. It 
is the unnatural hue that paints the 
leaf of autumn, and tells of winter— 
the calm before a storm—the flash 
before the thunderbolt. 

* Tlerbert,” said she, (it was the first 
time she had called him by that fami- 
liar name,) “ you will allow me to call 
you Herbert, will you not? Terbert, 
[ have had a sweet sleep, so full of 
delightful dreams, that 1 could have 
wished never to awake. I have lived 
over again all my early life, even from 
infancy, when I chased the butterfly, or 
ran home to my mother with my lap 
full of shells. My poor dear mother ! 
I saw her plainly as I see you. She 
was seated on the terrace, beautiful as 
a Grecian statue. I was playing with 
a large Newfoundland dog—you re- 
member him, Herbert—lhe was jump- 
ing on my neck, joyful at being let 
loose, and almost throwing me down 
with his weight; and she was looking 
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at me with one of her sweet smiles 
that went to the heart. Then came a 
change over my dream. I was no 
longer a child. Babbicomb appeared 
to my eyes as in a picture, clearer, 
more distinct—-for the shadows on the 
rocks that enclose the bay were conti- 
nually shifting, as the clouds passed 
over them. The sun glanced on the 
white sails of the boats, as the fisher- 
men were spreading their nets; and 
our little skiff lay rocking at anchor off 
the glittering beach. I could even hear 
the uncertain murmurs of the waves, 
as they rippled over the pebbles on the 
shore. You were with me. We stood 
beneath the shade of the sycamores, 
and, through two of these columns, 
gazed upon that world of beauty. Your 
hand was locked in mine —its pulses 
responded to my own: I even knew 
your thoughts, as mine were known to 
you. It was the first time that my 
heart had told me that the love I bore 
for you differed from that I felt for my 
mother. Then your eyes met mine, 
and our loves blended in their beams, 
and—-I thought no more of the land- 
scape.” 

Herbert too well remembered that 
scene —one sunny ray on the gloomy 
path of his years--a fountain in the 
wilderness of life. He at that moment 
almost forgot the poor degraded being 
that lay before him was unworthy of 
his tenderness, and would have clasped 
her to his bosom ; but he repressed the 
impulse. He dared not trust himself 
to speak. 

Lady Singleton divined his thoughts. 
“ Tt was but a dream, Mr. Vivyan. I 
am now an object of disgust, not love,” 
said she bitterly. This heart is dead 
to love. It is like my frame, a mass of 
corruption.” 

Then, as if some terrific visions 
haunted her, she waved wildly her ske- 
leton arm over her head, to chase them 
away. Her eyes were dry, fixed, and 
lustreless, as though their light was 
turned within. Her features convulsed, 
her purple lips moved ; but no other 
sound escaped them than her breathing, 
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that, long suspended, at last escaped 
with difficulty, in a painful struggle 
between life and death. 

It was terrible to witness —Vivyan 
was on his knees by her side. She at 
length riveted her eyes on his; but it 
was clear that Lady Singleton no longer 
recognised him. She muttered names 
that he had never heard, and began 
sentences that she filled up in her mind. 
Now she seemed shudderingly to fancy 
herself in the arms of her husband — 
now mon ami, amico mio, and all the 
terms of endearment that she had ad- 
dressed to her lovers, in different lan- 
guages, escaped her lips, which she 
protruded, as though for kisses. Then 
she made signs with her fingers, as 
though she was standing at the back 
of the chair of some dupe at the gaming- 
table--and then stared wildly as the 
phantom of some hapless suicide, 
whom she had conspired to ruin, 
passed before her. 

Vivyan could not endure the spec- 
tacle, and was rising, when she seized 
his arms with supernatural strength, 
and stared wildly at him, exclaiming, 
“‘ No, it is not Herhert——he was young 
and handsome! Ile loved me— loved 
me, I say!” shaking him convulsively. 
“ Did you never hear of Emily Man- 
deville! Ob, sir, in pity save her! 
Take her to her mother—tell her all. 
You understand me. Tell her that they 
would tear me from her, from Herbert, 
from all I love--that they would break 
my heart, her heart, his heart. It was 
cruel of them, sir, was it not? Mercy! 
~—oh, mercy!” 

She continued for a while to mutter 
some unintelligible words, then clasped 
her hands in prayer—-they sank insen- 
sibly on the bed, but still retained their 
attitude. 

Vivyan wiped his eyes that were 
blinded with tears. He leaned over 
her again. 

“ She is dead,” said Dubois, who 
had just entered : “ Tout est fini !” 

“ Alas,” sighed Herbert, “ the Sacri- 
FIce is complete !” 


——— al 
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THE USE AND ABUSE OF FRIENDSHIP. 


BY DANIEL o’CONNELL, ESQ. 


“You are not to believe all you read in the newspapers.”— Mr. O'Connett’s 
Speech on the Trial of a Barrister for Fraud, January 6th, 1835. 

“Tt is cruel that, after thirty years’ agitation, they do not yet know me.”— 
Mr. O’Connecw’s Speech in Dublin, January 23d, 1836. 


Mr. Danret O’ConnELL, member, 
pro tempore, for Dublin, once declared 
that he was the best-abused man in 
Ireland ; but the worthy Liberator, in 
laying this flattering unction to his 
soul, wronged himself. When he is 
one of the professors of Billingsgate 
language, all other persons will easily 
acknowledge him facile princeps. Those, 
therefore, are the best-abused men in 
Ireland, who have been honoured as 
the objects of O’Connell slang, and 
the subjects of Popish vituperation. 
Among the number of these victims 
there are many who, throughout life, 
had been firm, consistent opponents, 
of revolutionary schemes; but by far 
the most numerous part of the well- 
abused Irish gentry is the host, not of 
O’Connell’s foes, but his friends. In 
limine, we admit, this gives them some 
claim to respect. To be attacked by 
the man who, during his whole career, 
has assailed every venerable institution, 
every valuable possession, every ho- 
noured character, with the most violent 
and the coarsest scurrility, is surely no 
small distinction, and no light or trivial 
honour. But, then, to cling to the 
foul author of this slanderous abuse — 
to fawn, spaniel-like, upon him, after 
he has meanly and wantonly outraged 
decency in his personal attacks, is to 
invite the scorn of the country. Those, 
therefore, who, having been friends of 
O'Connell, have been abused by him, 
and then, in order to win his aid and 
to buy his indulgence, have again fur- 
thered his schemes and applauded his 
conduct, are entitled to no considera- 
tion but contempt; and have effectu- 
ally blotted all the merit of having been 
abused, by the cringing servility of 
bowing to the slanderer. The Whigs, 
for instance, did the bidding of the 
Agitator when they were in opposi- 
tion; when they were in office, in 
1832, they denounced him in the king’s 
speech, checked him in his treasonable 
practices, and, consequently, found all 
former gratitude obliterated, and were 
scornfully trampled on and. reviled, 





At that time they deserved well of 
Englishmen ; but now they are again 
kneeling to the man who spurned them 
— relying on the man in whom Lord 
Grey declared, in 1834, “no confidence 
could be placed ;” and, consequently, 
when the Beggarman condescends to 
praise and to patronise them, the odium 
of his approbation cancels the recol- 
lection of all the merit their endurance 
of his attacks displayed. 

Neither the Whigs nor any of the 
O'Connell dupes have the slightest 
excuse for their conduct. He has.agi- 
tated thirty years; he has been “all 
things to all men ;” and like the Duke 
of Grafton, as described by Junius, he 
is peculiarly notable in this: “ the first 
uniform principle, or genius, of his life, 
has carried him through every possible 
change and contradiction of conduct, 
without the momentary imputation or 
colour of a virtue.” We has been the 
agent of perpetual mischief, living by 
trading in the imaginary grievances of 
his nation, and by wringing from a 
starving peasantry the extorted pence 
left to him as the jackal by the grasping 
Popish priesthood. Mr. O’Connell is 
a man who has made friends but to 
delude, or to abuse, or to betray them. 
Iie has made tools of all who have 
trusted, and slaves of all who have 
opposed him. Ie has been consistent 
in nothing but unscrupulous manage- 
ment of questionable means; he is 
pre-eminent in nothing but abusiveness 
and fraud. 

We do not wish to exaggerate his 
defects ; we do not speak without evi- 
dence of his motives, and without ac- 
quaintance with his career. We can 
trace both; and, knowing them, no 
conclusion is left us but the unhesi- 
tating declaration that he is false as a 
politician, as a friend, and as a man. 
In 1775, Mr. O'Connell was born, and 
was christened without the Milesian 
O; and without it was entered for the 
bar. His father was a man living in 
the barony of Iveragh, in the kingdom 
of Kerry, and may have been a very 
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industrious middleman, but certainly 
never ranked with the gentry, Protest- 
ant or Popish, of his county. Daniel 
was educated at St. Omer's, and from 
thence was transported to London to 
eat sundry dinners, as a necessary qua- 
lification for the bar. He was called 
in 1798, and, from that period to 1815, 
jogged on without a very burdensome 
practice, or a very wide reputation : 
he was an agitator in petto, always out 
of danger in dangerous times, always 
vehement and valorous in peace. Many 
criminal causes employed his wit and 
learning, for he had a secret sympathy 
with the accused ; but in other trials 
he was seldom engaged, and in difficult 
cases was little consulted. In 1815, 
however, he came out in a new cha- 
racter: he libelled a corporation, and 
in a duel shot a member of it. In a 
few months afterwards,* he thought 
proper to declare that Sir Robert Peel, 
then secretary for Ireland, had used 
certain expressions in the House of 
Commons which he only ventured to 
utter from a sense of the protection his 
privilege afforded. Sir Robert sent 
Mr. O’Connell a message, to inform 
him that he willingly relinquished all 
such security, and, consequently, ex- 
pected to hear fiom him. The Libe- 
rator remained silent; Sir Robert Peel’s 
second published the transaction; Mr. 
O'Connell retorted, and a hostile meet- 
ing was arranged. Being arrested i 

Dublin, it was agreed that the parties 
should meet at Calais ; but Mr. O’Con- 
nell was again unfortunately appre- 
hended in London, and thus ended the 
affair. During the whole of it, no 
word was spoken by the demagogue 
about unwillingness to fight ; there was 
then no such bright invention as the 
vow in heaven, although the pretence 
Jor it existed, as D’ Esterre lay cold in 
his grave. Sub sequently, however, Mr. 
O'Connell has recorded that solenn 
and convenient declaration which now 
gives license to his tongue, and long 
life to his other members. The result 
has been, the commencement of a sys- 
tem of personal political warfare wholly 
unexampled and inexcusable: the 
brawling agitator has libelled with im- 
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punity every man who has ventured to 
thwart his designs, or to express his 
independent opinions. No matter what 
have been the services to the Roman 
Catholic cause the individual has per- 
formed ; no matter how subservient he 
may have formerly been, the moment 
he ventures to express his doubts, to 
waver, to think for himself, away va- 
nishes all gratitude, and with it all 
decency ; and the offending traitor is 
held up to public execration, with 
sneers at his private principles and his 
political prostitution. And yet, strange 
to say, there are some who, despite all 
this, can continue to crouch down be- 
fore the bullying bravo, and to lick 
the hand lifted to strike them. Mr. 
O’Connell well knows his men; he 
knows the length of his tether; he cal- 
culates on the selfishness of his party, 
and never calculates in vain. 


“ THe turns off his friends as a huntsman 
his pack, 
or he knows when he please he 
s ' 
whistle them back. 


can 


To-day he declares the Whigs “base, 
bloody, and brutal ;”’ to-morrow, they 
are the only friends of Ireland; so 
much beloved there, that their expul- 
sion shall be the signal of a civil war. 
To-day he calls Lord Plunkett, “ Ire- 
land’s boast ;” to-morrow, his lordship 
is compelled to bear the weight of 
popular mockery and public sarcasm. 
At one time the Agitator declares the 
Duke of Wellington the pride of his 
land ;” at another, he is “a stunted 
corporal.” Formerly, his grace was 
said to be “the hero of a hundred 
fights, who had ended his glorious 
career with the grandest achievement 
on record ;” now, we are told, * he is 
the chance victor of Waterloo.” In 
1832, Lord Lansdowne was “ the 
greatest enemy to Ireland;” he is now 
“the excellent Lord Lansdowne.” In 
that year, Sir Anthony Hart “ was the 
just judge;” he is now “that driveller, 
Sir Anthony Hart.” In 1833, the 
Orangemen were Irish in all their feel- 
ings, ‘and were the objects of especial 
admiration; Mr. O’Connell now de- 
clares ay are “ young tigers.” + Not 


The unfortunate duel with Mr. D’Esterre occurred in March 1815; the quarrel 
oak Sir Robert Peel in the September following. 

+ Mr. O'Connell is one of those thin-skinned persons who winced so marvel- 
lously under the Lord Lyndhurst’s misrepresented use of the term “ aliens,’ 
speaking of the Roman Catholic population of Treland, 
defence of the following chvice specimen of his own language towards the Pro- 
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What will he say, then, in 
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long ago, Lord Cloncurry was * the 
blanket lord ;” now he is * Ireland’s 
constant friend.” In 1825, the Agi- 
tator “declared himself incapable of 
doing justice to the talents of the Mar- 
quess of Westmeath ;” considered the 
Knight of Kerry “an ornament of his 
country ;” praised Mr. Vesey Fitzge- 
rald ; and felt himself completely daz- 
zled by the virtues of Lord De Vesci. 
Now, Lord Westmeath is “a ninny ;” 
the Knight of Kerry must not be voted 
for, under pain of death’s head and 
cross-bones marking the voter’s house ; 
Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald is denounced in 
language scarcely proper to print; and 
Lord De Vesci is described to the 
people in his neighbourhood, at Mary- 
borough, as “that fifteenth part of a 
man, Lord De Vesci :—yes, he is only 
half a tailor !” 


“ Lord Brougham is the pride of Eng. 
land.” —Speech in Dublin, Dec. 1830. 

“* My excellent friend, Mr. Raphael.” 
—Address to the Electors of Carlow, 1835. 


‘« Mr, Guinness is a liberal Protestant, 
of high character and respectability.” 
Mr. O’Connell’s Speech concerning the 
Dublin election of 1852. 

“ The consistent and liberal Earl Grey.” 
—June 1830. ; 


“Sir Charles Coote, one of the best 
men and landlords in Ireland.”— Mr. 
O'Connell at the Catholic Association, 1825. 


 ] enclose you the ballot of this morn- 
ing. Nothing can be better. Yours, 
&c., Daniet O’Connet.”— Letter to 
Raphael, June 18, 1835. 


Hones t Jack Lawless.”—Speeches up 
to 1832, passim. 


“ The straightforward Marquess of 
Downshire.”"— Speech at the Catholic As- 
sociation, Jan. 1829. 

‘© A former Duke of York, the legiti- 
mate king of England, was dethroned by 
the Ens elish W higs, although he could 
only be “charged with the crime of pro- 
claiming perfect liberty of conscience.” 
—Sjeech, Nov, 1826, at Dublin. 


testants ? 





“‘T made the experiment, for five years 
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Thus does Mr. O’Connell go on, 
** So over violent, or over civil, 
That every man with him is god or devil.” 

But these are merely unimportant 
and casual specimens of his systematic 
conduct: he abuses every one with a 
rancour unparalleled ; and endeavours, 
as Judge Jefferies expressed it, by giving 
‘a lick of the rough side of his tongue,” 
to overawe and terrify all opponents. 
Withal, he is perfectly indifferent to 
truth ; he flounders recklessly on, care- 
less whom he strikes, heedless whom 
he wounds; blasting reputations, un- 
dermining characters, and often de- 
stroying the peace of families and of 
individuals. Let us view a few more 
instances of this novel political war- 
fare, as exemplified in the following 
elegant extracts from Mr, O’Connell’s 
speeches and letters :— 





“« Buggaboo Brougham.” —Leiter dated 
August 24, 1832. 

‘* That most incomprehensible of all 
imaginable vagabonds, Alexander Ra- 
phael.”—Letter to the Electors of Carlow, 
Nov. 1835. 

“Do not drink his beer.” —August 
1837. 


«« There is another and a greater ene- 
my to Ireland, Earl Grey.” — Letter, 
August 24, 1852. ; 

** It is cruel that Queen’s County 
should be represented by that petty cur- 
mudgeon Sir Charles Coote.”—Speech at 
Stradbally, Jan. 1836. 

‘* My opinion, from the moment the 
ballot was struck, was, that it was hope- 
less to contest the matter further.” —Let- 
ter to the Electors of Carlow, Nov. 18, 
1835. 

“« Jack is in the dirt now.”—Speech, 
Jan, 2, 18352. 

“‘ He (Mr. Lawless) has made an at- 
tempt to get out ofa situation into which 
he had got by his foul delinquency.” —Jb, 

” Dow nshire, famous at all times for 
gross duplicity.” August 25, 1834. 


‘“‘ The restoration came next, and the 
son of him they had beheaded was guilty 
of most abominable treachery ; so they 
made him abdicate.”— Speech in Man. 
chester, in 1835, against the House of 
Lords. 


, of conciliating the Orangemen. 


I might as well attempt to tame sucking tigers ; they are more ferocious in their 


nature, and more sanguinary in their actions: 


and I have now arrived at the con- 


clusion that we must treat them as we do other felons in society !”— Speech, 


January 18th, 1836. 
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«‘ Mr. Mahony is up for Kinsale ; it 
could not have a better representative.’ 
—Speech at the National Association, June 
1837. 


“« We never can be too grateful to Sir 
Francis Burdett for the manner in which 
he introduced our bill, and for the un- 
wearied exertions he has made, and is 
making, in our cause.”—Letter, March 7, 
1825. 


“The Roman Catholics are, to my cer- 
tain knowledge, as much attached to the 
counexion between Great Britain and 
Ireland as the Protestant can be.” — Evi- 
dence of Mr. O'Connell before a Commitiee 
of the House of Commons, 1825. 

“A better family than the Kenmares 
does not exist, and it possesses a high 
claim to the praise of Kerry.”—Oct. 6, 
1854. 

“ He (Mr. O'Connell) was happy to 

say, that Mr. Lamb and the Duke of De- 
vonshire would be opposed in Dungan- 
non, by a gentleman who had given, in 
1826, the most powerful aid in freeing 
Waterford from the Beresfords. The 
gentleman he alluded to was Mr. John 
Matthew Galw ay . ° . 
He (Mr. O'Connell) took credit to him- 
self for inducing such aman as Mr, Gal- 
way to come forward.” — O’Connell’s 
Speech, Dec. 2, 1832. 

“The noble and high-spirited Lord 
Londonderry.” —Jan. 1829. 

“ The independent electors of Kerry.” 
— Speeches passim. 


“ Lord Anglesea is Ireland's friend.” 
—Speech at the Catholic Association, Nov. 
1828. 


“The bone-grubber Cobbett ;” “ the 
venal Cobbett.”—Speeches during 1825. 


We could fill pages without num- 
ber with this kind of specimens of 
O'Connellism ; we could fill several 
with a mere list of the names of those 
whom he has abused violently, after 
having as violently praised them. In 
addition to the persons mentioned be- 
fore, we may enumerate the following, 
as a small collection. of friends can- 
verted into foes: Lord Francis Bgerton 
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“ He (Mr. O'Connell) had no hesita. 
tion in saying, that, instead of being 
Treland’s pride, Limerick would be her 
shame, if she returned Doa Pomposo 
Mahony.” —December 3, 1832. 

“The prince of jobbers is among you ; 
avoid jobbers.”—August 10, 1832. 

‘‘ That dotard, Burdett ; ” « that old 
madman, Burdett,” &c. &c ‘a= Speeches in 
1837. 

‘* Burdett is a sort of incarnation of 
the impenitent thief upon the cross.”— 
Speech at Stockport, Nov. 13, 1837. 

‘* The impenitent thief died in his im- 
piety, as Burdett has done.’’—Ib. 

“« He is a specimen, the Tories say, of 
a fine old English gentleman, They are 
right, quite right,—-for the prince of 
darkness was a gentleman.” —Ib. 

“ Hurrah for Repeal!” Wild Irish 
ery !—Motto of O'Connell, Letter to Lord 
Duncannon, 1834. 


“The tyrannical Kenmares.”— Nov. 
1834. 


“ What a Luttrell that Galway is! 
Don’t mind such traitors as John Matthew 
Galway !”—Speech in August 1834. 


“ The frantic Lord Londonderry.” — 
Jan, 22, 1836. 

“ ]f any man vote for the orange 
knight of Kerry , let a death’s head and 
cross bones be ‘plac ed over his door,” &c. 
—Speech at Tralee, during the election of 
1854. 

** Anglesea’s a Welshman ;” “ ten- 
gun brig Anglesea ;” “ Algerine Angle- 
sea,” &c. &c.—Speeches passim. during 
1831 and 1852. 

** My excellent friend, Mr. Cobbett.” 
—Speech at the O'Connell dinner to Cob- 
bett, in 1834. 


and John Bric; Dr. Milner and 
Spring Rice; Priest O’Mally and Ed- 
ward Ruthven ; Lord Duncannon and 
Dr. Doyle; Chief-Justice Doherty and 
O’Gorman Mahon; Mullins and Tom 
Steele ; Shea Lalor and Dominick 
Browne ; Lord John Russell and 
William the Fourth ; Lord Palmerston 
and Pat Finn; Lord Stanley and Sir 
Uenry Hardinge; the Duke of Leinster 
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and Conway; the Editor of the Times 
and the Factory Children ; Lord Wel- 
lesley and Miss Courtenay; Lord 
Killeen and Ronayne ; Mr. Canning 
and Lord Melbourne; Lechmere 
Charlton and Lord Althorpe; Baron 
Smith and Mr. Blackburne ; the Wes- 
leyans and the Poor-law Commission- 
ers; Lord Morpeth and Mr. Roebuck ; 
Daniel Whittle Harvey and Mr. Shar- 
man Crawford; Mr. Baines and Dr. 
Lushington: Tom Moore and Father 
O’Croly. Every one of these distinct 
persons or parties has Mr. O’Connell 
praised, and then subsequently as- 
sailed. With some of them he is again 
in amity; and, truly, ‘* when these 
gentlemen do agree, their unanimity is 
truly wonderful.” Directly it pleases 
the demagogue to withdraw his censure, 
behold! the servile Whigs eating all 
their former words ; extinguishing their 
smouldering indignation, and acting, 
with all the sincerity of Peachum, a 
scene of reconciliation with this modern 
Lockit. All their words of high dis- 
dain are made the subjects of humble 
apology ; while Mr. O’Connell haugh- 
tily declines to palliate any of his past 
virulent abuse. Ile is determined that 
so much good passion shall not be 
thrown away; and, like Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger, thinking it “a very pretty 
quarrel as it stands,’ leaves the whole 
of his portion of the recrimination on 
record. 

Sometimes he assails politicians for 
doing that which he once recommend- 
ed; sometimes for proposing measures 
he alone had the right to originate. 
Those who refuse to break confidence 
are ridiculed, those who are base enough 
not to keep it, are derided. Radicals, 


@ Whig-Radicals, Malthusians, Conserv- 


atives, pure old Whigs, are alike to 
him successively objects of attack in 
their political principles and their pri- 
vate relations. ‘There is no pleasing 
him, any more than there was hope of 
the drummer’s giving satisfaction to 
the soldier when he flogged high and 
flogged low, without producing a single 
murmur of gratitude and thanksgiving. 
If any thing be conceded to him, the 
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concession is followed by increased 
demands,— for it is suddenly disco- 
vered that it was an instalment. Ifany 
thing be withheld, all former benefits 
are forgotten ; and the dictionary of 
scurrility is ransacked to supply novel 
expressions of execration and contempt. 
When Roman Catholic Emancipation 
was granted, we were promised perpe- 
tual peace, and inexhaustible attach- 
ment to its promoters. A meeting was 
held in London, under the especial 
patronage of Mr. O’Connell, for raising 
a subscription to erect a Wellington 
testimonial in Dublin.* Very soon 
afterwards, however, it was discovered 
that the duke had done nothing for 
Treland, and all the fine speeches about 
him were recanted, and their places 
were supplied by the bitterest and the 
most malignant expressions of hostility, 
Irish warmth of feeling ever displayed. 
Thus is the patriot agitator oblivious of 
the past, unless it supply excuses for 
abuse; and equally careless of the fu- 
ture,— for he plays with the prospects 
of his country to fill his purse, or to 
answer the purposes of the present mo- 
ment. le once declared he would 
take emancipation only when granted 
unconditionally; in 1829, he conde- 
scended to swallow an oath, and to weep 
over the tomb of the forty-shilling free- 
holders. Ile has opposed Irish poor- 
laws three times, and supported them 
as often; he is now good enough to 
permit the Whigs to propose them, 
knowing very well they are insincere in 
the project. Before the emancipation 
act, he declared before a committee of 
the Llouse of Commons his respect for 
all species of property, and particularly 
for tithes ; now, he demands their total 
abolition “ in substance and in name,” 
knowing that thereby the value of Der- 
rynane Abbey will be increased to his 
family so long as his lease may last. 
During the reform mania, he was for 
“the bill, the whole bill, and nothing 
but the bill;” he is now fora reform of 
the reform-bill. No one more feelingly 
deplored the existence of rotten bo- 
roughs, or inveighed more strongly 
against their possessors; certainly, no 





* A considerable sum of money was raised under this pretence, and not a single 


word has since been heard of the money or the matter. 


Who is the traitor? We 


may charitably hope that, with twenty thousand a-year rent, Mr. Daniel O’Connell 
himself has not pocketed the amount; and we must, therefore, fall back on other 
concocters of the scheme. But, of course, they are ‘ all honourable men,” and know 


nothing of the subscription. 


Yet it might not be very much heneath their dignity ta 


eondeacend to stata some particuler items of their expenditure, —“ say one thousand. 
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one ever had so many as this dangerous 
demagogue can command. No one 
has been more bold in advocating free- 
dom of election, yet no one has violated 
it more frequently or more nefariously. 
During several years he was one of the 
chief friends of the factory children ; in 
1836, he received a douceur of 1000/. 
from Manchester (from men of all par- 
ties), as a subscription towards his 
election expenses ; and, lo! Daniel 
finds a sympathy between his mouth 
and his pocket,—for both are simul- 
taneously filled and closed. When 
the reform-bill was carried, loud were 
his rejoicings ; we were promised a 
millennial era, and, above all, a pure 
IIouse of Commons; six months had 
not elapsed ere he denounced the as- 
sembly in which he sat as * six hundred 
scoundrels.” Throughout his career, 
he has professed a peculiar horror of 
corruption, and of sinecurists and pe- 
culators; yet he stands alone in the 
nation, a swollen and thriving recipient 
of more money annually than the whole 
equity judges of Ireland together, draw 
from the public. Verily, he is right to 
accept no situation, seeing that his pre- 
sent practice is far more profitable than 
any in which he could indulge in any 

office in the empire! Ie has libelled 
every man who has ventured to de- 
nounce him ; he complains of continual 
exposures, yet is himself the prime 
author of more slander than any other 
living person. Le compl uins that Tre- 

land is unhappy, and distracts her by 
his arts; he mourns that she is op- 
pressed, and proves his sincerity by 
trampling upon her; he laments that 
her poor are wretched, and then robs 
them ; he grieves that they are dupes, 
and deceives them. Not one single 
good practical measure for their relief 
has he ever proposed; not one has 
been suggested, without meeting bis 
sneers or his opposition. Le has been 
associated with no single individual 
whom he has not at some time at- 
tacked as vile, profligate, and corrupt ; 
he never yet received a tribute of ap- 
plause from any one who had sense to 
understand and courage fairly to de- 
scribe him, or who was independent of 
his favour and his power. 

And yet it is not an uncommon thing 
to hear well-meaning and honest per- 
sons ask, seriously, whether O’Connell 
is really as bad as he is represented ? 
They profess a desire to know what he 
actually is in feeling, character, and 
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motive. This is very 
by no means strange. The Athenians 
were ranging in their streets, asking 
“ What news ?” when Philip exercised 
an absolute, paramount domination in 
their city and councils. The populace 

London were venerating Wilkes 
when he was bargaining with the mi- 
nistry for pay and a pension. And so it 
is now: the people are doubting about 
O'Connell ; and some are applauding 
him, in spite of evidences the most 
striking of his political profligacy. He 
seems to have an indulgence no other 
public man can claim,—a right to 
abuse any one, to say what he will, 
to outrage decency and truth. He can 
recommend candidates with success to 
constituencies, to whom, before, he has 
pictured those very candidates in the 
blackest colours. He can gain Irish 
popularity for a cabinet consisting of 
men whom he has denounced in un- 
measured language, as unworthy of all 
confidence, and destitute of all honour. 
ile can brave the laughter of the public, 
when he embraces individuals he has 
declared to be ridiculous in their intel- 
lectual capacity, and corrupt in their 
moral constitution. And after all this, 
together with habitual virulence and 
constant falsehood, he is only suspected, 
he is scarcely yet known! Low long 
is this to last?) How long is this bold 
man to bully the legislature, to intrude 
vith indecent familiarity into the court, 
to defy the law, by rendering defama- 
tion too common to be obnoxious to 
punishment? If the friends of Mr. 
O’Connell — those, we mean, who, 
having passed through the ordeal of 
his abuse, affect again to trust him — 
could produce any instance of self- 
denial, any noble trait or manly action, 
which might challenge praise, or be 
pleaded in mitigation of judgment, 
there would be some apology for the 
indulgence with which he is treated. 
But no such instances of redeeming 
qualities exist: there are no evidences 
whatever of pure sympathies, of ele- 
vated tastes, or high purposes—all is 
scurrility, bravado, and_ selfishness. 
And, withal, there is no sign of pe- 
culiar ability or commanding genius : 
there is a sameness in his ideas, a con- 
stant ringing of changes upon some 
poor, unmeaning, senseless claptraps ; 
there is a poverty of conception, with- 
out a gleam of the national fancy and 
spirit. In former days, our dema- 
gogues were worthy of England, and 


absurd, though 
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of Ireland too. Our Pyms and our 
Cromwells, our Shaftesburys and Sid- 
neys, our Foxes and Erskines, our 
Grattans and Floods, were “ giants in 
the land ;” they were men whose 
speeches live after them, whose names 
and memories are cherished. But we 
have been gradually sinking down — 
we have fallen from a Bacon on the 
woolsack to a Brougham — from a 
Curran, as master of the rolls, to an 
O'Loughlin ; and now, as if to prove 
that in the lowest deep there is a 
lower still, we are bearded and swayed 
by an O’Connell. Proh pudor ! What, 
we ask, are the man’s claims to notice ? 
what are the faculties he can boast, and 
the exertions of eloquence or reason 
he has displayed? Where is the man 
who can point to a speech or a letter 
he has composed, worthy of remem- 
brance beyond the hour in which it 
was issued? All is * stale, flat, and 
unprofitable.” There may be much 
found about the wrongs of Ireland, 
mixed up with some clumsy satire, 
and some gross personal abuse; but 
not a syllable is there which extorts 
admiration, not a spark of imagination, 
not a sign of statesmanship, nor an idea 
pregnant with proof of genius. In truth, 
Mr. O'Connell has been too much no- 
ticed. Ile is a third-rate person at the 
best, with first-rate cunning, and com- 
plete unsecrupulousness. Le has not 
been too much assailed, in his dan- 
gerous position, as maker and comp- 
troller of cabinets, as the cause of Ire- 
land’s excitement ; but, as a man, he 
has been discussed, his words have 
been considered, his thoughts dissected, 
when scorn and ridicule were alone 
deserved. We has committed himself 
and his party so often, that they scarcely 
know whether they wish for his aid or 
his opposition ; he has agitated ques- 
tions long before the public mind was 
ripe for them, and thus well suited the 
Conservative purpose: he has gone 
too far, and lost all. He agitated re- 
peal without a hope of carrying it, and 
so heaped suspicion on himself for ever 
«$8 a public man. He attacked the 
House of Lords long before there was 
the slightest popular echo to his opi- 
nions. He would have blundered on- 


ward to a rein and oblivion which was 
certain, had the Whigs not disgraced 
themselves by coalescing with him, at 
a moment when only such infatuation 
As his 


on their side could save him. 
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friends, he had used and then abused 
them before ; as his friends now, they 
are made the abject tool in his hands 
for the effectuation of designs to which 
they are wilfully blind, and which he 
has scarcely the hardihood to avow. 
They have been mean enough to put 
on a yoke which is as disgraceful as it 
is galling; and now, having only de- 
layed, not averted, the political anni- 
hilation of their ally, they have risked 
the same fate for themselves. They sit 
on the Treasury benches pocketing pay, 
with a decreased aud decreasing ma- 
jority, resting alternately on the help of 
heir friends ‘and the pity of their foes ; 
while the demagogue, whose tenants by 
sufferance they are, chuckles over the 
recollection of all the slander he has 
heaped upon them, and prepares for 
fresh sneers at their wickedness and 
folly. To this are they come at last: 
dependent on one who despises and 
has exposed them, they manage to 
keep in without influence with the 
people, and without the hope of per- 
manency to their power. They are 
Mr. O’Connell’s friends, and must pay 
the penalty : they must yield, inch by 
inch, all they have disputed ; and be 
content to know, that the moment 
which witnesses the cessation of their 
concessions will mark also the termi- 
nation of the agitator’s forbearance, 
and the recommencement of all the 
vehement abuse he has in former days 
so liberally expended. 

It is certainly too bad that our rulers 
should be subject to such a person, 
and accessory to his plans. We live 
in critical times, when those who barter 
their principles for places, commit high 
treason against the well-being of the 
state; and those, consequently, , who go 
further, and for a demagogue’s smiles 
will sacrifice institutions they profess to 
revere, and offer up at his shrine the 
peace of the people, are enemies more 
dangerous than foreign foes to the na- 
tion. Above all, the men who can act 
thus without necessity —who are mean 
enough to give up principles to which 
their hearts and prejudices cling, merely 
to propitiate one they have no excuse 
to fear, to satisfy one who will not be 
satisfied —are armed against the pre- 
sent and future interests of the land, 
and are unworthy of all consideration 
as British statesmen. Surely they have 
tried the demagogue long enough ; 
surely they must know by this time 
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his grasping and grovelling selfishness, 
his wild ambition, and his ready fraud. 
What public man ever had such charges 
brought against him as those which 
have been proved against O'Connell ? 
He has published libels, and then, dis- 
claiming them, has left the publisher 
to pine in prison; he has fleeced a 
candidate for a county, knowing there 
was no hope of eventual success, under 
pretence of friendship, and has then 
promised him a baronetcy he knew he 
could not procure; he has informed 
against a brother agitator (O’Gorman 
Mahon) in such terms as, when invited 
to swear to them by the secretary 
(Sir William Gossett), compelled him 
to withdraw the charge ; he has heaped 
ona monarch’s memory wanton insults ; 
he has reviled the living, and then re- 
fused all satisfaction or apology; he 
has slandered the dead with safe and 
frequent malignity. Inconsistent as a 
politician, he is disrespected as a man ; 
he has passed through life without be- 
ing conspicuous at any time for the 
ability, or virtue, or learning, which 
constitute the sources of fame. He is 
distrusted by his own party, and dis- 
trusts them in turn; he lives in pam- 
pered indolence, or in the gratification 
of lawless ambition. Petty in many 
feelings, superstitious in temperament, 
and ignorant or heedless of all the re- 
finements and constraints of society, 
he succeeds in maintaining a partia- 
mentary station by intimidating oppo- 
sition, and by the use of clamour. 
We refer to his past deeds, and find 
him allied with those he is now attack- 
ing ; we refer to his present position, 
and see him aiming at ends he conve- 
niently denies in the legislature and 
acknowledges at home; we look to 
the future, and there rejoice in hope. 
During the last session, Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s spell lost its strength ; it is now 
rapidly departing altogether. He feels 
that in England he is in an atmosphere 
in which he cannot live long, and 
among those who will soon detect him. 
Ile cannot incite men to lawlessness 
in this land with absolute impunity ; 
he cannot venture on church spoliation ; 
he scarcely dares to proceed as far as 
his brother Radicals in democratic 
theories and plans. Ile needs no new 
Coercion-bill to put him down, for his 
own weight must sink him. He cannot 
again revel in a calendar of crime such 
as Ireland presented in 1832, for the 
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time has passed for all such exhibitions 
of atrocity ; the people are not again 
to be made easy tools of designing 
demagogues. The good sense of the 
country is returning ; and the national 
mind is regaining that equilibrium 
which is essential to the promotion of 
prosperity, and to the security of peace. 
Mr. O'Connell may bluster and abuse ; 
he may entrap his dupes into difficulties, 
and then assail and despise them ; he 
may spout forth his trash to a senseless 
audience, and, through the agency of 
the priests, may live on what penury 
has hoarded: but here his power ends. 
His tail is not now a dependent herd 
of hungry bigots; his personal ad- 
herents are diminished ; and the Whigs 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
their tenure of oftice has been short- 
ened by the very alliance they formed 
to secure it. ‘They have trusted an 
influence which necessarily has proved 
evanescent — which now is vanishing 
away ; and, old as the agitator is, he is 
doomed long to survive it. All dema- 
gogues, in all countries (and especially 
in this), have had one common fate, 
—exposure, oblivion, and contempt. 
There is nothing in Mr. Daniel O’Con- 
nell to save him from this ignominious 
end ; there is nothing in his character 
which may brave inquiry, there is no- 
thing in his intellect to win immor- 
tality. He is doomed to sink, like all 
who have preceded him, unpitied in 
his fall, as he was unenvied in his 
power. Ie has attracted much public 
attention, he has gained much applause 
from those whom loftier minds would 
spurn; but he has not, and he never had, 
any hold on the public affections, still 
less any claim to national gratitude. Le 
has written his own epitaph in his bold 
attacks on others; he has demolished 
his own influence by its constant per- 
version; and therefore he will fall, 
without further attacks, by the silent 
operation of popular opinion, and with 
a violence proportioned to the rapidity 
of his rise, and the violence displayed 
in his conduct. We believe that the 
present session of parliament will wit- 
ness a serious decline in his authority, 
as there has for some time past been in 
his tact and his talents ; and, therefore, 
when we look back, as we now calmly 
can, on his former actions, to ascertain 
if he merits his condemnation, we are 
constrained to marvel why gross and 
rancorous insults to common 


sense 
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should not sooner have been checked, 
and the author of such flagitious pro- 
ceedings been earlier driven from the 
position to which unreasoning pre- 
sumptuous ambition in himself, and 
frequent apathy in others, had led him. 
He has risen by torpor in the law, 
by his fellow-citizens neglecting their 
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duty; and now his day is nearly 
closed, and his name is about to pass 
away: while all but the folly which 
permitted his excesses is to be forgotten 
among those trivial occurrences which 
escape commemoration, even in old 
women’s stories ! 





THE BRIDGEWATER TREATISES, 


No. IV. anp Last.* 


DR. BUCKLAND AND DR. PROUT. 


We have waited purposely until the 
appearance of the second edition of 
Dr. Buckland’s Treatise, before we 
addressed ourselves to the very onerous 
task of summing up the argument that 
we have been called upon to maintain, 
in our capacity of critic on the Bridge- 
water ‘Treatises ; deeming it probable 
that some correction of consequence 
might distinguish the reprint. The 
duty that we have been performing is 
of vital interest, equally to science and 
religion ; and it is not without pride 
and satisfaction that we have been 
cheered on in our labour — (greater 
than the reader, probably, has con- 
ceived) — by the few minds who, nei- 
ther of this country nor of that, be- 
longing neither to one clique nor to 
another, are yet constituted to exercise 
mastery over their compeers and the 
rising age, only because they have been 
solicitous of Truth, and are jealous of 
her divinity. 

Dr. Buckland manifests an anxiety 
to reconcile the present system of geo- 
logy with the Mosaic history. It would 
have been well, however, if, with this 
purpose, he had omitted the note from 
Boyle’s Christian Virtuoso, part ii. 
prop. i.; the converse of the propo- 
sition contained in which we should, 
of course, maintain, in every article 
of it. That, by nature, man could 
never have achieved any religion, and, 
on natural grounds, could never have 
apprehended any notion of a God, is 
to us abundantly clear. Not only 
sainted Christians, but the “ instructors 


sage of moral prudence” among the 
heathens, have always asserted this ; 
and it was reserved to these latter days 
of degeneracy, both in religion and 
philosophy, to give currency to a con- 
trary hypothesis. 

On this supposition, however, Geo- 
logy has principally rested; and for a 
long while—at least, in this country— 
it contrived to make its way, on pre- 
tence of supporting the scriptural nar- 
rative of the deluge. Dr. Buckland, 
in particular, asserted its claims of this 
class, and actually won the reputation 
of which he is now reaping the fruits 
by his well-known essay on the Kirk- 
dale cave. Meanwhile, the Huttonian 
theorists had all along been associating 
geological phenomena with cosmolo- 
gical data, the Mosaic deluge being held 
insufficient to account for the appear- 
ances ; and, notwithstanding the refer- 
ence always kept up by the Geological 
Society of London to the Biblical chro- 
nology and flood, the result has been, 
that the students of the science have 
ultimately disassociated the system en- 
tirely from all periods of recorded time, 
and, with Cuvier, have sought to 
explore 


“* The secrets of the hoary deep ; a dark 

Illimitable ocean, without bound, 

Without dimension ; where length, 
breadth, and height, 

And time, and place, are lost; where 
eldest Night 

And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 

Eternal anarchy, amidst the noise 

Of endless wars, and by confusion stand.” 


* Geology and Mineralogy, considered with reference to Natural Theology. By 
the Rey. William Buckland, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, and Reader in Geology 


and Mineralogy in the University of Oxford. 


2vols. 2d edition. 1857. 


Chemistry, Meteorology, and the Functions of Digestion, considered with refer- 
ence to Natural Theology. By William Prout, M.D., F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal 


College of Physicians. 1834. 
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The deeper, we are told, that we 
descend into the strata of the earth, 
the higher do we ascend into the 
archeological history of past ages of 
creation. We find successive stages 
marked by varying forms of animal 


and vegetable life, and these generally- 


differ more and more widely from 
existing species as we go further down- 
wards into the receptacles of the wreck 
of more ancient creations. When, it 
is added, we discover a constant and 
regular assemblage of organic remains, 
commencing with one series of strata 
and ending with another, which con- 
tains a different assemblage, we have 
herein the surest grounds whereon to 
establish those divisions which are 
called geological formations ; and we 
find many such divisions succeeding 
one another, when we investigate the 
mineral deposits on the surface of the 
earth. The study of those remains, 
Dr. Buckland insists, presents to the 
zoologist a large amount of extinct 
species and genera, bearing important 
relations to existing forms of animals 
and vegetables, and ofien supplying 
links that had hitherto appeared de- 
ficient in the great chain whereby all 
animated beings are held together in a 
series of near and gradual connexions. 
Animals and vegetables of the lower 
classes seem to have prevailed chiefly 
at the commencement of organic life, 
but they did not, it is admitted, prevail 
exclusively ;— an important admission. 
Be it so, however, that the more per- 
fect forms of animals become gradually 
more abundant, as we advance from 
the older into the newer series of depo- 
sitions ; whilst the more simple orders, 
though often changed in genus and 
species, and sometimes losing whole 
families, which are replaced by new 
ones, have pervaded the entire range 
of what is termed “ fossiliferous forma- 
tions.” Still, the assumption of innu- 
merable generations of organic beings 
from these exuvie is more gratuitous 
than is generally supposed : it is, after 
all, rather a ‘foregone conclusion ” 
than the result of induction. But, it 
is also urged, that repeated changes in 
species, both of animals and vegetables, 
in succeeding members of different 
formations, give further evidence, not 
only of the lapse of time, but also of 
important changes in the physical con- 
dition and climate of the ancient earth. 
These considerations naturally lead to 
a reference to creating, rather than to 
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diluvial periods; nevertheless, as Dr. 
Buckland had, in his Religuie Dilu- 
viane, given the name diluvium to 
certain superficial beds of gravel, clay, 
and sand, which appeared to have 
been produced by some great irruption 
of water, he still retains the term, but 
declines to connect it “ with any deluge 
recorded in history.” So much for 
scriptural belief erected on a geological 
basis! Veelingly are we made to ap- 
preciate the truth, that the attempt is to 
build with hands the house of faith on 
earth, instead of hastening to that one 
which was prepared before her founda- 
tions, and yet is and will be eternal in 
the heavens! Yes! on earth — that 
very earth which the geologist himself 
confesses, affords no stable resting- 
place: a fact made painfully clear to 
those *‘ whose lot is cast near the foci 
of volcanic eruptions.” To them, 
during the paroxysms of volcanic ac- 
tivity, it reels to and fro — it vibrates 
beneath their feet, overthrowing cities, 
yawning with dreadful chasms, con- 
verting seas into dry lands, and dry 
lands into seas. 

‘ To the inhabitants ofsuch districts,” 
proceeds our author, ‘‘we speak a lan- 
guage which they fully comprehend, 
when we describe the crust of the globe 
as floating on an internal nucleus of 
molten elements. ‘They have seen these 
molten elements burst forth in liquid 
streams of lava; they have felt the earth 
beneath them quivering and rolling, as 
if upon the billows of a subterranean 
sea; they have seen mountains raised 
and valleys depressed, almost in an in- 
Stant of time; they can duly appreciate, 
from sensible experience, the force of 
the terms in which geologists describe 
the tremulous throes and convulsive agi- 
tations of the earth ; during the passage 
of its strata from the bottom of the seas, 
in which they received their origin, to 
the plains and mountains in which they 
find their present place of rest.’ 


That earth which, according to Cu- 
vier, is but the charnel-house of pre- 
ceding generations ; and the surface of 
which is, in great part, derived from 
the remains of animals that constituted 
the population of ancient seas, many 
extensive plains and massive mountains 
being only piled monuments formed 
from the petrified exuvie of extinct 
races of animals and vegetables: a 
spectacle justly described as terrible 
and imposing! But not on the wreck 
of animal life— not on the shifting and 
billowy soil, upheaving or at rest — 
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but on the promises of the God of life, 
and on the word which He has given 
us as sure and steadfast, and which 
shall never pass away, nor know muta- 
tion for ever, do we build our hopes of 
immortality, and establish the reasons 
of our confidence. 

It is the opinion of Dr. Buckland, 
that one of the last great physical 
events that have affected the surface of 
the globe was a violent inundation, 
which overwhelmed great part of the 
northern hemisphere; and that this 
event was followed by the sudden dis- 
appearance of a large number of the 
species of terrestrial quadrupeds which 
had inhabited these regions in the pe- 
riod immediately preceding it. Recent 
discoveries have shewn, as he opines, 
that many of the animals therein de- 
scribed existed during more than one 
geological period preceding the cata- 
strophe by which they were extirpated. 
The event in question he believes to 
have been, probably, “ the last of the 
many geological revolutions that have 
heen produced by violent irruptions of 
water, rather than the comparatively 
tranquil inundation described in the 
inspired narrative.” 

Clear enough it is, therefore, that the 
old revelation can neither give to, nor 
receive corroboration from, geology. 
The science needs an older record or 
a newer inspiration; yet, as the latter 
is all of an a posteriori character, we 
more than fear its insufficiency. Dr. 
Buckland complains ¢hat he has been 
misrepresented, as inclining to the 
opinion that each day of the creation 
recorded in the Mosaic narrative com- 
prehended a space of many thousand 
years; we must, therefore, be careful 
in appreciating what he really does 
assert. According to our treatist, this 
opinion, though entertained both by 
learned theologians and by geologists, 
is not entirely supported by geological 
facts ; and he prefers ‘ the hypothesis 
which supposes an undefined amount 
of rrme to have elapsed between the 
creation of the matter of the universe 
and that of the human race. According 
to this view, placing the beginning at 
an indefinite distance before the first of 
the six days described in the Mosaic 
history of the creation, I see,” says our 
author, no reason for extending the 
length of these beyond a natural day ; 
and [ suppose that an interval suffi- 
cient to afford all the rime required 
by the phenomena of geology, elapsed 
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between the prior creation of the uni- 
verse recorded in the first verse of 
Genesis, and that ater creation of 
which an account is given in the third 
and following verses, and which has 
especial relation to the preparation of 
the earth for the abode of man.” 

Milton, in his Christian Doctrine, 
gives a preferable conception of the 
beginning—a term which he represents 
as an Hebraic idiom for eternity. That 
the beginning of Time cannot be in 
Time, is sufficiently manifest. Like 
the ultimate particle of matter in space, 
it is a pureldea. Such phrases, there- 
fore, as “undefined amount of time,” 
and a “sufficient time required by the 
phenomena of geology,” are so much 
verbiage, ignorantly or inadvertently 
uttered. As to the prior act of crea- 
tion, much might be said; nor does 
the “notion,” as Dr. Buckland calls 
it, stand in need of the corroboration 
(though it has such) of “the fathers of 
the church, and of Luther.” We have 
for it the testimony of the inspired 
word, both as a revelation and a -re- 
cord. What Professor Pusey, how- 
ever, has written on this matter, may 
be read with advantage by those who 
are yet stumbled by the letter of the 
book. Such it may be expedient to 
inform, that the two first verses contain 
more than “a summary detail of what 
is afterwards more fully related ;” 
namely, an account ofan act of crea- 
tion. To speak scientifically, we should 
say that it gives the goes of creation 
—an idea on which we have not here 
space to enlarge. 

By the creation designed in the first 
two verses of Genesis, therefore, no 
prolongation of time is given to the 
geologist, but only a creation of which 
(let it be carefully marked!) no days 
can be predicated — one which always 
was and is, and is tocome. Some of 
the fathers spake of this pure creation 
as prior in order of time; but, if other- 
wise than by way of concession to the 
sensuous reader, it was from mistaken 
philosophical views and unenlightened 
speculation. 

It was, therefore, not without reason, 
that Professor Pusey sums up his com- 
munication with an ultimate and salu- 
tary caution, notwithstanding his ap- 
parent confidence in those pre-theorising 
expositors to whom he alludes. Their 
authority, seen in the light ofa more 
perfect philosophy than most of them 
acknowledged, suffices to make out 
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the distinction, but no temporal in- 
terval, between the (so called) two 
creations. God only created the world 
once, and yet is always creating it; 
nor is there more than one beginning, 
yet are its images many, and in all has 
it unceasing renewal and_ perpetual 
demonstration. But these are myste- 
ries to the profane. And yet the pro- 
fane have an analogous mode of ex- 
pression, saying frequently of a man 
who is about to do some thing of 
which they foresee he will have occa- 
sion of perpetual repentance, “ He 
will never repent it but once.” 

It is not a little amusing to hear the 
geologist confess that he has not yet 
realised a perfect theory of the earth, 
since he has not yet before him “ all 
the facts on which such a theory may 
eventually be founded.” Eventually ! 
When will he—can he—have all such 
facts? Never! Much sound know- 
ledge, however, he contends, has been 
already acquired. Well if it were all 
sound! Dr. Wiseman (whom, though 
a Romanist, we object not to quote 
where he is right) justly ridicules such 
a supposition. ‘“* Every one of my 
readers,” he writes, in his Lectures on 
Science and Religion, “is doubtless 
aware, that, in many parts of the world 
enormous bones have been found, which 
used to be considered those of the 
elephant — the mammoth, as it was 
called, from a Siberian word designat- 
ing a fabulous subterranean animal. 
Besides these, and similar remains, 
vast accumulations of shells, and im- 
pressions of fishes in stones, as at 
Monte Bolca, have been at all times 
discovered, in every country. All 
these used formerly to be referred to 
the deluge, and quoted as evidence 
that the waters had covered the entire 
globe, and extinguished terrestrial life, 
as well as deposited marine produc- 
tions upon the dry land. But, per- 
haps, you will hardly believe me when 
I say, that, for many years, the fiercest 
controversy was carried on in this 
country (Italy) upon the question, 
Whether these shells were real shells, 
and had once contained fish; or were 
only natural productions, formed by 
what was called the ‘ plastic power of 
Nature,’ imitating real forms? Agricola, 
followed by the sagacious Andrea 
Mattioli, affirmed that a certain fat 
matter, set in fermentation by heat, 
produced these fossil shapes. Mercati 
stoutly maintained, that the fossil shells 
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collected in the Vatican by Sixtus V. 
were mere stones, which had received 
their configuration from the influence 
of celestial bodies; and the celebrated 
physician, Falloppio, asserted that they 
were formed, wherever found, by ‘ the 
tumultuary movements of terrestrial 
exhalations.’ Nay, this learned author 
was so adverse to all idea of deposits, 
as boldly to maintain that the pot- 
sherds, which form the singular mound 
known to you all under the name of 
Monte Testacea, were natural produc- 
tions—sports of Nature to mock the 
works of man. Such were the straits 
to which these zealous and able men 
found themselves reduced, to account 
for the phenomena they had observed.” 

Yet, “on this perhaps, this perad- 
venture, infamous for lies,” not only 
the geologists, but all the natural theo- 
logians, in all their inquiries, are per- 
force compelled to rely. Notwith- 
standing the numerous physical blun- 
ders contained in his famous treatise, 
Paley found no difficulty in inferring 
design. We have to thank Dr. Buck- 
land for his exposure of Paley’s Heath- 
stone ; a task which we readily believe 
him to have performed, without in- 
tending any disparagement of the ge- 
neral argument of Paley, which he 
states to be “altogether independent 
of the incidental and needless com- 
parison with which he has prefaced it.” 
lias Dr. Buckland ever considered 
whether the argument be not altogether 
independent of all the facts contained in 
Paley’s, his own, or any other treatise / 
Nay, that it fares better, without any 
such illustrations, to such minds as are 
capable of appreciating such topics 
and odes of study? We regret that 
we cannot quote the passage to which 
we refer. 

But, if Paley failed in the leading 
proposition of his own book ; even in 
the very first sentence, Dr. Buckland 
himself has not been wanting, in signal 
instances, of having speculated on de- 
sign without evidence. The Edinburgh 
Review has noticed one example of 
the kind, touching the Ichthyosaurus 
platyodon, in which the physiology of 
Dr. Buckland is inaccurate, and his 
argument is founded on an objection- 
able assumption that the eye of any 
animal, which has the power of adjust- 
ment to different distances, possesses 
microscopic and telescopic properties ; 
and upon a gratuitous hypothesis, that 
the bony circle forms the mechanisin 
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of adjustment to different distances. 
The critic well observes, that “ Even 
in the human eye, upon which we 
make endless experiments, we know 
nothing of the mechanism of adjust- 
ment ; and if Kepler and Newton, and 
the most distinguished of their succes- 
sors, aided with all the skill of the op- 
tician and the anatomist, have failed in 
detecting this mechanism in Mav, it is 
in vain to hope that it will be dis- 
covered in the lower animals.” Llere, 
in fact, is the grand point hit. Man, 
as has already been shewn in the pages 
of this Magazine, can only argue from 
himself in all that belongs to design. 
It is here that he finds the antecedent 
laws, without which he would not be 
able to reason at all on causes, whe- 
ther final or efficient. In the main, 
Dr. Buckland is solicitous to keep 
the due mean, keeping as closely as 
possible to the rule thus laid down 
by himself. Although, indeed, it 
be dangerous hastily to have recourse 
to final causes, yet since in many 
branches of physical knowledge (more 
especially in those which relate to 
organised matter), the end of many 
a contrivance is better understood 
than the contrivance itself, it would 
surely be as unphilosophical to hesi- 
tate at the admission of final causes, 
when the general tenor and evidence 
of the phenomena naturally suggest 
them, as it would be to introduce 
them gratuitously unsupported by such 
evidence.” 

All books of natural theology seem 
to us very much to resemble what an 
Euclid would be with the proposi- 
tions only, without the definitions, the 
axioms, and the postulates. Though, 
however, these latter would not be 
found in such a treatise, yet there 
would be continual references to them, 
which would not a little puzzle the 
student. Of this kind are all the re- 
ferences that we find in Dr. Buckland’s 
book to certain antecedent states — 
some previous to the beginning of 
either animal or vegetable life—and 
some prior to the commencement of the 
organic. ‘These states he vainly thinks 
are exclusively the discoveries of geo- 
logy, and prove that existing species 
have had a beginning, and this at a 
period comparatively recent in the phy- 
sical history of our globe; and that 
they were preceded by several other 
systems of animal and vegetable life, 
respecting each of which it may no 
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less be proved, that there was a time 
when their existence had not com- 
menced. ‘ Those who contend,” he 
says, “ that life may have existed dur- 
ing the formation of the primary strata, 
and the animal remains have been obli- 
terated by the effect of heat on strata 
nearest to the granite, do but remove 
to one point further backwards the first 
term of the finite series of organic 
beings ; and there still remains, beyond 
this point, an antecedent period, in 
which a state of total fusion pervaded 
the entire materials of the fundamental 
granite; and one universal mass of 
incandescent elements, wholly incompa- 
tible with any condition of life which 
can be shewn to have ever existed, 
formed the entire substance of the 
globe.” And so, retrograding without 
end, the geological theorist may pos- 
tulate an infinite series of antecedent 
periods—if he has the will, he may 
be sure to find the way; and some 
future ingenious and speculative Tucker 
may revenge the past, on Dr. Buckland, 
for the strictures which the passage we 
have quoted serves to introduce. 

We have been not a little amused in 
tracing these and such like references 
to a higher science, with which Dr. 
Buckland’s book abounds, and without 
assuming which the inferior study 
would be impossible. It must be 
confessed that Dr. Buckland is not 
slow to recognise the legitimacy of an 
a priori process. Few traces of insects, 
for instance, have yet been discovered 
in a fossil state; but had none been 
detected, the presence in any strata, of 
scorpions or spiders, both belonging to 
families constructed to feed on insects, 
would have afforded, in the opinion of 
our geologist, a strong @ priori argu- 
ment in favour of the probability of 
the contemporaneous existence of that 
very numerous class of animals, which 
now forms the prey of the arachnidans ; 
a probability which has recently been 
confirmed by the discovery of two 
coleoptera, of the family Curculionidae, 
in the ironstone of Coalbrook Dale, 
and also of the wing of a corydalis, 
which was exhibited by M. Audouin at 
the meeting of the Naturforscher at 
Bonn, in September, 1835. Neither 
does geological speculation stop short 
of the highest and most daring assump- 
tion of all, presuming “ the antecedent 
will and power of a Supreme Creator ; 
a Being, whose nature is confessedly 
incomprehensible to our finite faculties, 
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but whom the things which do appear 
proclaim to be supremely wise, and 
great, and good.” 

It is here that we take leave to cor- 
rect the geologist’s statement of this 
proposition, and to demand that the 
claims of revelation, from which that 
requisite prescience of the Divine will 
and power is exclusively derived, be 
recognised. Having ascended to the 
truth now expressed, we are enabled 
to declare, upon evidence altogether 
inaccessible to the natural theologian, 
that “ the molecular constitution of 
matter, with its admirable adaptations 
to the economy of the natural world, 
cannot have endured from eternity.” 
Dr. Prout is praised by Dr. Buckland 
for the manner in which he has pur- 
sued this subject, in the third chapter 
of his Bridgewater Treatise. We cor- 
dially join in the praise given to that 
dissertation ; referring, however, the 
source of the polarising forces there 
contended for to the synthetic consti- 
tution of the human being, both mo- 
rally and intellectually ; concerning 
which much may be found written in 
the volumes of Coleridge. 

Let us remain awhile, nevertheless, 
with Dr. Prout. His treatise on che- 
mistry, meteorology, and the functions 
of digestion, is, strangely enough, made 
the concluding subject of the series. 
We have said that the chapter to which 
allusion has been directed is, in our 
estimation, of great value. 

Every ultimate molecule of matter 
possesses two kinds of polarity, deno- 
minated the chemical and the cohesive. 
These polarities bear the same relations 
to each other as electricity and mag- 
netism ; in other words, exist at right 
angles to each other. Bodies, in their 
gaseous state, combine both chemically 
and cohesively, with reference to their 
volumes ; that is to say, the same vo- 
lume of gas always combines with 
either precisely a similar volume of 
the same or of another gas, or with 
some multiple or submultiple of that 
gas (i. e. with twice, or thrice, or half, 
or a quarter as much, &c.), but not 
with any intermediate proportion ; and 
further, that the resulting compound 
always has reference by volume to the 
original volumes of its constituent ele- 
ments. Water, for example, has been 
shewn to consist of one volume of 
oxygen gas and two volumes of hydro- 
gen gas ; and so invariably, that water 
cannot be supposed to be formed of 
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any other proportions of these elements. 
The resulting water, if in the state of 
steam, occupies exactly the space of 
two volumes ; so that one volume has 
disappeared. What must have hap- 
pened during these changes? One 
volume of oxygen gas has contributed 
to form two volumes of water, which 
two volumes of water, according to 
this hypothesis, must consist of twice 
the number of self-repulsive molecules 
contained in the one volume of oxygen ; 
yet every one of these molecules must 
contain oxygen, because oxygen is an 
essential element of water: it follows, 
therefore, irresistibly, that every self- 
repulsive molecule of oxygen has been 
divided into two, and, consequently, 
must have originally consisted of at 
least two elementary molecules, some- 
how or other associated, so as to have 
formed only one self-repulsive mole- 
cule. If A and B be supposed to be 
two molecules of oxygen, of which 
Ee Ee represent the chemical poles 
and axis, and MM mm the cohesive, 
it is evident that these two molecules 
may be supposed to combine in two 
ways, either E to e chemically, or M 
to m cohesively ; but the latter form, 
of course, is most probable, from the 
similar nature of the molecules. The 
self-repulsive molecules of oxygen and 
hydrogen are then, at least, double; 
and it is probable that, in reality, they 
are much more compounded. They 
each of them, in fact, contain three 
component or sub-molecules. Hence 
the self-repulsive molecules of water 
will consist of at least nine component 
sub-molecules (viz. three of oxygen 
and six of hydrogen), which we may 
suppose to be associated,—in the first 
place, the hydrogen with the oxygen, 
chemically ; and, afterwards, the three 
sub-molecules of water with one another 
cohesively,so as to constitute one sphe- 
roidal molecule. 

We have thought fit to state the 
results before the principles in this in- 
stance, for the better introduction of 
the topic, and to predicate its great 
importance. Of the divisibility, ad in- 


Jinitum, of matter or space, we need 


say nothing. It may, however, be con- 
venient to declare, relatively to the 
forms of aggregation of the ultimate 
molecules of matter, that Solids com- 
posed of such molecules must neces- 
sarily have innumerable interstices or 
pores ; hence, when submiited to pres- 
sure, they are liable to undergo more 
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or less of condensation, and apparently 
occupy less space than before. The 
same remarks may be made with re- 
spect to Liquids; while Gaseous bo- 
dies, supposed to be composed of such 
molecules, of course cannot be infi- 
nitely compressible. 

Of the Solid form of bodies, crys- 
tallisation commands most attention. 
Water may exist either as a solid, a 
liquid, a vapour, ora gas. In the act 
of freezing it assumes various symme- 
trical forms, shooting into spicule, &c., 
such as adorn our windows on a win- 
ter’s morning. This is an instance of 
crystallisation. The simple supposition 
of mutually attractive forces between 
the ultimate molecules of water, ana- 
logous or identical with the forces cf 
gravitation, is inadequate to explain 
the phenomena. Possessed of such 
properties alone, the ultimate mole- 
cules of bodies might indeed be ima- 
gined to adhere together, and their 
aggregations might even exhibit some- 
thing like regularity; but this regu- 
larity would in a great measure be 
accidental, and probably never twice 
alike. Other powers, therefore, are 
necessary than those of simple inertia 
and attraction. But what? Some have 
supposed the ultimate particles of bo- 
dies to possess shapes identical with 
those of the aggregates which they 
form; that a crystal, for example, 
whose shape is a cube, is formed by 
the aggregation of a number of infi- 
nitely little cubes, &c. Others have 
formed the more feasible hypothesis, 
that the ultimate molecules of bodies 
are either spheres or spheroidal — that 
is to say, more or less, virtually glo- 
bular. Among such a set of molecules, 
there must be some specific powers 
determining ‘similar particles, to com- 
bine in similar ways, otherwise the 
same resulting forms could not be 
supposed to take place. Aggregation 
is of two kinds—that depending upon 
the simple cohesion of similar molecules 
of matter, as of water; and that de- 
pending upon the union of dissimilar 
molecules of matter, capable of exert- 
ing a mutual chemical change upon 
each other, in which case the aggregate 
is a tertium quid, or third something, 
differing altogether from either of the 
original molecules composing it. Both 
exist in the same substance, at least 
when in the solid form. In the first 
place, the chemical aggregation is 
exerted between the heterogeneous 
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molecules (hydrogen and oxygen in 
the present case of water), which 
uniting, form compound homogeneous 
molecules (of water); while, in the 
next place, the molecules of water, 
uniting chemically in one direction, 
and cohesively in the other, form the 
solid crystal (of ice). Hence chemical 
aggregation and cohesive aggregation 
are as distinct as the polarities them- 
selves upon which they depend ; and 
if the one existed alone without the 
other, no such thing as a regular crys- 
talline solid would probably be formed 
in nature. Every molecule, and crystal- 
line aggregate of molecules, must con- 
sequently possess one axis, having to- 
tally different powers and properties 
from the other two axes and polarities. 
This axis, by way of distinction, may 
be called the chemical axis and polari- 
ties; the other two axes, and, indeed, 
every other supposable one, probably 
possess common properties, and may be 
called the cohesive axes and polarities. 
Two forces are thus indicated—one 
axial, one equatorial. ‘The electric and 
magnetic are such forces. The pheno- 
mena of Electricity depend upon two 
energies, usually existing throughout 
nature in a state of equilibrium, in 
which state their peculiar powers are 
not perceptible. But the equilibrium 
may be disturbed—in no instance, 
however, may the two energies be en- 
tirely separated, so as to reside each, 
per se, in different bodies ; nevertheless, 
a portion of the energy of the one body 
may go to the other body, which at the 
same time returns a corresponding por- 
tion of its antagonist energy; hence, 
other things being equal, each body 
contains the same total quantity of the 
two electricities as before the equili- 
brium was destroyed. Galvanism is a 
modification of electricity. Many of its 
supposed peculiar effects are the con- 
sequence simply of the motion of such 
large quantities of the energies alluded 
to through bodies of various conducting 
powers. The general phenomena and 
laws of Magnetism are very analogous 
to those of electricity. Two antagonist 
energies, not cognisable, in a state of 
equilibrium, but when separated, mu- 
tually repellant of its similar, and 
mutually attractive of its antagonist, 
reappear. Bodies, also, may be ren- 
dered both magnetic and electric by 
what is termed induction ; and mag- 
netism, indeed, principally differs from 
electricity in being apparently limited 


































































































to a few bodies, as iron, and two or 
three others; but late observations have 
thrown an entirely new light on this 
part of the subject. 

Dr. Prout demands, ** What becomes 
of the two electric and two magnetic 
energies when in a state of equili- 
brium ?”” but declines answering the 
question. Neither will he decide whe- 
ther electricity and magnetism be dif- 
ferent forms of the same energies re- 
sulting from the different direction of 
their motions — whether they be distinct 
energies — or whether they be the cause 
or the effect of polarity — being satistied 
to know that they are inseparably asso- 
ciated with one another, and are always 
present in, if they be not the immediate 
cause of, all molecular actions among 
ponderable bodies. The electric and 
magnetic polarities, or energies, are 
actually related to one another; in the 
same manner as the chemical and co- 
hesive polarities. Are these forces iden- 
tical? Do the electric polarities cor- 
respond with the chemical, and the 
magnetic with the cohesive? It is very 
probable ; nay, almost inevitable. And 
now comes an important statement, 
which we shall give unabridged, in 
Dr. Prout’s own words :— 


“The forces of gravitation, inertia and 
attraction, appear to be associated, and 
to reside in every individual atom of 
matter in the universe; hence every 
atom mutually attracts and is attracted 
by every other atom. The polarising 
forces, on the other hand, are evidently 
disassociated, and reside in different parts 
of the same mass; hence this mass can 
in no instance be a mathematical point 
(or atom 7), but must consist of at least 
two parts ; hence, also, as all matter ap- 
pears to possess polarity, matter must 
exist in the state of mass, or molecule, 
each of which molecules must occupy 
actual_space. Thus the forces of gravi- 
tation and those of polarisation are quite 
distinct. The forces of gravitation are 
primordial, and probably coexistent with 
matter ; while the forces of polarisation 
have more of a derivative or resultant 
character, and are evidently subordinate 
to those of gravitation. The question 
here naturally arises: Are these different 
forces related to one another? Do the 
forces of polarisation consist of the forces 
of gravitation in a state of separation - 
we may be allowed the expression), or do 
they result from the motion of the mole- 
cules upon their axis? ‘hese are ques- 
tions quite beyond our powers ; indeed, 
we have nothing to do with them ;—our 
present object being merely to point out 
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the apparent limits within which the 
Deity has chosen to confine his opera- 
tions.” 

We have been tempted to venture an 
a priori solution, but we forbear, as any 
digression would unadvisedly interrupt 
the physical argument which we are 
now reducing within the narrowest 
limits. The arrangement of molecules 
in the diguid form leads to considera- 
tions on heat and cold. Some suppose 
the cause of heat (caloric) to be an 
existent and material fluid, though of 
such extreme tenuity and impondera- 
bility as to escape observation ; others 
suppose it to be an immaterial property 
or principle of motion, which, by ex- 
citing a certain species of vibration 
among the particles of hodies, causes 
the sensations and effects of heat. Heat 
and light are probably substances, the 
molecules of which are influenced by 
polarising forces precisely similar in all 
respects to those which influence com- 
mon matter ;—they are obedient to 
laws similar in all respects to those 
which govern the molecules of pon- 
derable bodies. Heat may be a com- 
pound principle, like water, consisting 
of a union of the two forms of elec- 
tricity: moreover, it is impossible to 
explain its effects upon the polarising 
forces, without supposing that it at least 
involves, if it do not pass into, the elec- 
tric forces, upon which the polarising 
forces appear todepend. Appear, we say, 
for though it be convenient to consider 
the polarising forces under the forms of 
electricity and magnetism, in which 
they are most usually and palpably 
manifested to us among ponderable 
bodies, yet, in their elementary form, 
these forces may in. reality be some- 


thing very different, not only from 
those of electricity and magnetism, but 


from all others with which we are ac- 
quainted ; while electricity and mag- 
netism themselves, may be nothing 
more than the effects of these ele- 
mentary forces upon the subtle matters 
of which the electric and magnetic 
molecules are composed. The same 
quantity of heat, when introduced into 
different bodies, produces very different 
apparent temperatures and effects ; and 
this constitutes what chemists call their 
capacity for heat, or their specific heat. 
In that of less capacity, some of the 
heat must have disappeared, or become 
latent. The latency of heat appears to 
depend upon two totally different phe- 
nomena; or, rather, is of two distinct 
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kinds. 
under the same volume, contain very 


Ice and silver, for instance, 
unequal portions of matter, the silver 
being ten times as heavy as the ice. 
Now, let us suppose that into a mass 
of ice, cooled considerably below the 
freezing point, a uniform and regular 
flow of heat be determined from some 
external source ; the temperature of the 
ice, of course, will gradually go on in- 
creasing, till it rise up to the freezing 
point: it will then suddenly stop, and 
remain stationary till a quantity of heat, 
equal to 140 degrees of the thermo- 
meter, have flowed into the ice. The 
ice has now become water, but up to 
that point the water still retains the 
original temperature of the ice; after 
that point, however, if the heat con- 
tinue to be applied, the water acquires 
apparent temperature as before. Now, 
in this experiment, a quantity of heat 
equal to 140 degrees of the thermometer 
has actually disappeared ; but this dis- 
appearance cannot be explained in the 
same manner as that above mentioned ; 
for the water, instead of being greater 
in volume, and, consequently, having 
greater vacuities than the ice from 
which it was formed, is actually less, 
and must therefore contain fewer va- 
cuities. How, then, are the phenomena 
to be explained? We commenced our 
observations upon heat by alluding to 
the hypothesis that this principle is ca- 
pable of being decomposed into two 
energies, if not identical with, at least 
operating in the same way as, those of 
electricity. In the above experiment, 
therefore, we consider that the 140 de- 
grees of heat which have disappeared 
are decomposed, and converted into the 
two polarising energies ; and that these 
energies, thus produced, are superadded 
to the energies already existing attached 
to the molecules of water, and in this 
way increase their total quantity or 
intensity. 

Gas is the most perfect form of 
fluidity. Suppose the same constant 
stream of heat to be flowing into a 
portion of water as already supposed to 
be flowing into the ice: the water con- 
tinues to increase in temperature and 
capacity for heat till it arrives at the 
boiling point; at this moment the tem- 
perature ceases to be augmented, how- 
ever much we may urge the application 
of heat, and the water is converted into 
a transparent gas, well known by the 
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name of steam. To effect this latter 
purpose, under the ordinary circum- 
stances of atmospheric pressure, nearly 
one thousand degrees of heat are ne- 
cessary ; which large quantity of heat 
actually becomes latent, or disappears, 
since the temperature of the steam 
formed never exceeds 212°, that of the 
water at the boiling point. What be- 
comes of these 1000 degrees of heat? 
We may suppose one portion of it to 
become latent in the first of the two 
ways described above,—that is to say, 
the water in the act of being converted 
into vapour is much augmented in 
volume, and into this augmented vo- 
lume, as into a sort of vacuum, a 
portion of the heat may be supposed to 
rush, and become insensible; but an- 
other portion of heat is obviously de- 
composed, and goes to augment the 
molecular polarities of the water. We 
cannot pursue this branch of inquiry at 
greater length. Suffice it to say, that, 
from all the premises adduced, the con- 
clusion seems probable that, under the 
same pressure and temperature, all 
bodies ina perfectly gaseous state con- 
tain equal numbers of sclf-repulsive 
molecules. 

Touching the forms assumed by bo- 
dies: in the solid form, the molecules 
are probably so arranged as to attract 
each other according to certain laws ; in 
the liquid form, as neither to attract 
nor to repel each other; and in the 
gaseous form, as to be mutually re- 
pulsive. The phenomena of radiation 
among the molecules of imponderable 
bodies are precisely analogous to the 
phenomena of diffusion and mixture 
among the molecules of ponderable 
bodies when in the liquid and gaseous 
states; and, consequently, the same 
laws are strictly applicable to both. 

Since we leave the metaphysical ar- 
gument concerning final causes to an- 
other paper (already published*) as 
belonging to another science than that 
understood by the natural theologian, 
who, in one (not offensive) sense, is a 
mere empiric,—a collator of facts, not 
an investigator of truths or principles ; 
and who, taking these for granted, is 
always, necessarily, a very defective 
logician, though pretending to much 
logical arrangement ;—we feel no ob- 
jection to give Dr. Prout’s exposition 
of the argument of design in connexion 
with his scheme of polarising molecules. 
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Matter, he says, has not always ex- 
isted in its present form. The mole- 
cular properties are not necessary to 
the mere existence of matter. Gravita- 
tion is a quality of a more primordial 
kind, to which its molecular properties 
are apparently secondary, or subordi- 
nate. But if these subordinate proper- 
ties be not necessary to the existence of 
matter, matter might possibly at some 
time have existed without them. Now, 
this very possibility is incompatible 
with eternal existence; for eternal 
(passive) existence necessarily involves 
incapability of change: hence a be- 
ginning. Besides, matter in the mole- 
cular state tends to the * endless”’ [in- 
definite] repetition of exactly similar 
parts. Also, there are at least fifty re- 
cognised forms of matter, all of an ele- 
mentary character. Again, the number 
of molecules in each of these element- 
ary principles, great as it is, is limited ; 
the properties of the molecules are also 
fixed and definite. Now, the “ end- 
less” [indefinite] repetition of similar 
parts presented by the molecular con- 
stitution of matter precludes the sup- 
position that matter could have existed 
in its present form by chance. It must, 
therefore, have been the work of a vo- 
luntary and intelligent Being, with a 
power commensurate. In the mole- 
cular constitution of matter there is not 
only the most extraordinary fitness and 
adaptation to circumstances displayed 
in its arrangements, as far as we can un- 
derstand them, but evidently much 
further—suggesting an intelligence sur- 
passing our own, ‘The selection of the 
molecular form of matter out of the 
many possible forms which might be 
supposed to exist, presents an instance 
of intelligence of the highest kind; for 
this alone, of all the forms that can be 
conceived, seems best adapted to the 
purposes of the creation. 

Now, as this polarity is equally pre- 
dicable of the moral world as of the 
material, this scheme of optimism seems 
to require some argument not given in 
any of these treatises. Look at the 
great polarity of the Christian reli- 
gion. Fall and Redemption! Nay, 
are not difficulties present even in the 
physical scheme —those “ terrible dis- 
plays,” for example, spoken of by Dr. 
Prout—“ the utmost intensities of 
heat, of cold, and of light; the terrors 
of the thunderbolt, and the irresistible 
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energies of the earthquake?” Yet here 
a train*of thought is opened, by reason 
of which, if these treatises had been 
scientifically arranged, and properly 
edited, a path from experimental sci- 
ence might have been opened to moral 
philosophy, and the synthesis of both 
suggested. This suggestion is the ut- 
most that can be effected by natural 
theology ; and, therefore, notwithstand- 
ing our own preference for the ar- 
gument @ priori, we protested in our 
first paper against the attempt made 
to give an a priori air to these trea- 
tises, by commencing them with Dr. 
Chalmers, as champion of the mind, 
and ending them with Dr. Prout, as 
advocate for the stomach. The na- 
tural theologian must be an Aristo- 
telian, and should start from sensuous 
facts. As, however, the Earl of Bridge- 
water’s will directs incursions to be 
made into the world of letters, where, 
by the means we proposed, the pre- 
sence ofa principle might have been 
inferred, a reference to authority was 
possible, by which, likewise, its d priori 
character could have been declared ; 
and thus both forms of argument 
might have been presented to the 
reader in a mode of mutual corrobora- 
tion which would have been as novel as 
useful. But of the false spirit of op- 
timism in which natural theologians 
indulge we have already written. 

It isabove all things expedient that 
we should ever bear in remembrance 
that to mind belongs the initiative in 
every instance of our knowledge and 
its objects. We are thus led to redeem 
our promise of considering the chapter 
of the first treatise concerning the emo- 
tious and the will, by which we pro- 
pose to supply* the connexions and 
summary of the great argument we are 
now about concluding. 

It is by means of what belongs to the 
emotions and the will that the intel- 
lectual speculatist passes over into the 
moral contemplatist; and it is because 
of the difficulty of uniting in equal 
predominance two great faculties, that 
the natural theologian is so seldom an 
inspired revealer. Dr. Chalmers him- 
self remarks the difficulty there is of 
one man establishing a reputation for 
excellence in more than one of the ge- 
neral or leading powers of the mind. 
Even at the present moment, Southey’s 
reputation, for example, as an historian 
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and a biographer, obscures his merits 

as a poet; and thus, also, Scott's 

novels bore away the palm from his 

verses. It must be confessed, that 

such instances of combined excellence 

are rare. Edmund Burke was a cha- 

racter of this kind; he felt as well as 

thought, and saw the greatness and 

heauty of things as well as their rela- 

tions; and thereby was enabled at once 
to penetrate the depths and irradiate 

the surface of his argument. “ The 
light,” to use Dr. Chalmers’s words, 
“which he flung from him entered the 
very innermost shrines and recesses of 
his subject; but then it was light 
tinged with the hues of his own bril- 
liant imagination ; and many, gazing at 
the splendour, recognised not the weight 
and the wisdom underneath. They 
thought him superficial, but just be- 
cause they were themselves arrested at 
the surface ; and either because with the 
capacity ofemotion, but without that of 
judgment,—or because with the capa- 
city of judgment, but without that of 
emotion,—they, from the very meagre- 
ness and mutilation of their own fa- 
culties, were incapable of that complex 
homage due to a complex object which 
had both beauty and truth for its in- 
gredients. Thus it was that the very 
exuberance of his genius injured the 
man in the estimation of the pigmies 
around him; and the splendour of his 
imagination detracted from the credit 
of his wisdom.” 

We cannot altogether concede to 
Dr. Chalmers’s doctrine of definition, 
—namely, “that the most arbitrary de- 
finition, if it only be precise in its ob- 
jects, and have a precisely expressed 
sense affixed to it, can serve all the 
purposes for which a definition is de- 
sirable.” This we know has been 
often asserted ; but perhaps nothing 
has done more injury to the science of 
mind than a scheme of arbitrary defini- 
tions. Mind, as the express Logos of 
the Deity, is a self-defined reality ; and 
the form of the definition is neither 
more nor less than the measure of its 
capacity. By means of etymology it is 
possible to obtain the primitive mean- 
ing of the word by which such measure, 
or faculty, was denominated. But the 
system of arbitrary mutation and sub- 
stitution makes an anarchy of language ; 
whereas the habit of tracing words to 

their roots, and studying their deriva- 
tion in reference to their origin, intro- 
sluces a principle of order in the light 
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of which the student may penetrate se- 
crets of much significance—may un- 
ravel many mysteries. For instance, 
from Dr. Chalmers’s briefetymological 
inquiry rendered expedient by the Ben- 
thamite application of the term patho- 
logy to the mind, the polarity of the 
moral becomes as clear as, in Prout’s 
treatise, the polarity of the material ; 
the fact being, that the word in ques- 
tion is capable of two senses in all 
cases ; and that the medical phenomena 
depend upon their mental archetypes. 
It would lead us into too sublime, and 
perhaps abstruse, argument, should we 
pursue this idea, which we indicate 
solely to shew by what links the phy- 
sical and metaphysical are connected, 
and by what means the subjects of the 
Bridgewater Treatises might have been 
made more complete. Low much the 
pathological symbols of mind and body 
resemble ! ‘The corporeal appetency, 
says Chalmers, seeks for food as its ter- 
minating object, without regard to its 
ulterior effect in the sustaining of life. 
The mental appetency seeks for know- 
ledge, the food of the mind, as its ter- 
minating object, without regard to its 
ulterior benefits, both in the guidance 
of life and the endless multiplication of 
its enjoyments. The prospective wis- 
dom of man could be trusted with 
neither of these great interests ; and so 
the urgent appetite ofhunger had to be 
provided for the one, and the like ur- 
gent principle of curiosity had to be 
provided for the other. Again: hunger 
is the great impellent to corporeal la- 
bour, and the gratification of this appe- 
tite is its reward. Curiosity is a great 
impellent to mental labour; and, whe- 
ther we look to the delights or the diffi- 
culties of knowledge, we cannot fail to 
perceive that this mental appetency to 
man, and its counterpart objects in na- 
ture, are suited with marvellous exact- 
ness to each other. Again: bodily 
and mental tastes resemble. What 
delights are felt by the mind in the ac- 
quisition ofknowledge! A life of deep 
philosophy were a life of deep emo- 
tion. “ There is a felt triumph in the 
march, and along the footsteps of the 
demonstration which leads to it; in 
the successive evolutions of the reason- 
ing, as wellas its successful conclusion. 
Like every other enterprise of man, 
there is a happiness in the current and 
continuous pursuit, as well as in the 
final attainment, as every student in 
geometry can tell, who will remember, 
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not only the delight he felt when guided 
onward by the traces and concatena- 
tions of the pathway. Even in the re- 
motest abstractions of contemplative 
truth there is a glory and transcendental 
pleasure which the world knoweth not ; 
but which becomes more intelligible, 
because more embodied, when the at- 
tention ofthe inquirer is directed to the 
realities of substantive nature.” 

In accepting of Dr. Brown's simpli- 
fication, defining the mind to be not a 
congeries of different faculties, but a be- 
ing one and indivisible, having the ca- 
pacity of passing into different states ; 
we are afraid that our natural theo- 
logian, though true enough in the main 
statement, has overlooked the important 
fact, that the states designed as synony- 
mous with faculties are eternal states, 
and therefore consistent at all times 
one with another. It is not that an 
act of volition precedes an act of in- 
tellection, but that in the latter the 
former becomes operant and objective. 
There is, however, an immense distinc- 
tion between the acts of the intellect 
and the one act of will. The pure act of 
will being without succession, and that 
of the understanding taking the order 
of time. Hence the liberty of the will 
is secured, while that of the under- 
standing is restricted. Our judgments 
are bound by the facts and objects 
presented to us—a law of necessity is 
recognised which our volition rejects 
altogether as alien to its field of ex- 
ercise. It is owing to this everlasting 
action of will that desire for an object 
may arise without gratification ensuing. 
Without the will there could be no de- 
sire,— without the understanding the 
will cannot operate upon the object. 
Herein lies the solution of the difference 
between will and desire which has 
puzzled the theorists,— the ultimate in 
carnation of the will being realised in 
the operations of the five senses. But 
the first and highest reality is in the vo- 
lition itself; consequently it is a true 
saying, that ** one may resolve to day, 
with full consent and purpose of the 
will, on some criminal enterprise for to- 
morrow. Itis to-day that he has become 
the criminal, and has incurred a guilt 
to which even the performance of the 
morrow may bring no addition, and no 
enhancement.” 

Psychological phenomena like these 
are not properly within the domain of 
natural theology; but their introduc- 
tion by Dr. Chalmers, and by others, 
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takes somewhat from the credit claimed 
by Lord Brougham on a like account. 
It is one of the discoveries of revela- 
tion, not of natural religion, that “ he 
who hath looked upon a woman to lust 
after her has already committed adultery 
with her in his heart.” But we object 
not to the introduction of such topics 
into the Bridgewater Treatises, — it not 
being, as we read the testament, the 
Earl of Bridgewater’s intention to con- 
fine the subjects of the treatises to na- 
tural religion, but to take in the whole 
extent of art, and science, and litcra- 
ture, as glorious results and illustra- 
tions not to be despised by him who 
would treat of the power, the wisdom, 
and the goodness of the Deity. They 
come in aid of the acknowledged de- 
ficiencies, and serve to solve the in- 
ferred difficulties of natural theology. 
In concluding this series, we are 
anxious to relieve ourselves from the 
possibility of being misunderstood. 
We are not dead to the design, nor 
blind to the merit, nor indifferent to 
the argument, of these treatises. But 
we cannot help feeling that there is a 
want of method in their arrangement— 
of inclusiveness in their plan — and of 
totality in their subjects. The utmost 
that can be said in their favouris,that we 
have here some, far from all, of the ma- 
terials for such a book or books as thie 
generous testator intended. The money 
that was devoted to this purpose might 
have been better distributed. The 
mere interest of it in the first instance 
would have served to cover the ex- 
penses of accumulating all the miscel- 
laneous facts which were to be used in 
support of the great argument; in the 
second, would have remunerated an 
editor for digesting them into orderand 
place; and in the third, would have 
maintained a perpetual fund for pro- 
moting periodical publications, and 
prize-essays, on the whole or particular 
branches of the general inquiry. The 
pain we have felt at the conception 
that such a munificent bequest has been 
squandered, has made us utter our 
censures with more freedom than our 
respect for the different writers em- 
eae would else have justified. 
hey have been severe in proportion to 
our veneration for the theme they had 
in hand, and the idea which we had 
formed to ourselves of the magnificent 
work which, with such means, might 
have been produced. Such an one 
will yet, probably, see the light,—one 
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who, scorning the restraints of mere 
natural theology, shall dare to trace the 
connexion between the spiritual and 
temporal, and in the sign shall recog- 
nise the thing signified, whether in the 
visible universe or “ the invisible 
things of Him,” which from the begin- 
ning might be seen, by looking long 
enough for them, and knowing what 
we had to look for, in the works of the 
creation. Such a work would, in its 
execution, become a virtual poem of 
transcendent excellence and grandeur, 
such as the world has never yet witness- 
ed ; and would make us feel the reality 
and force of Professor Playfair’s asser- 
tion, that “the actual wonders of creation 
far transcend the boldest and most hy- 
perbolical imaginings of poetic minds, 
—that the reason of Newton and Gali- 
leo took a sublimer flight than the fancy 
of Milton and Ariosto.” 

Defective as we deem Paley’s trea- 
tise,— erroneous as we know it, from 
its very first sentence—to be ; yet—as 
the reader will have seen from our pa- 
per on “ Final Causes”—we hold both 
him and his subject in great respect,— 
assigning, however, both to him and it 
due rank and subordination in the scale 
of mental agency and argumentation. 
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But we deem higher and more nobly of 
the subject than of the author; and 
are bold enough to hold, that all that 
has been hitherto done is as dust in the 
balance compared with what may be 
done by future inquirers. Anxiously 
solicitous that free scope and full en- 
couragement may be awarded to further 
and better endeavours, we could have 
wished that the means of fostering them 
had been better husbanded. Well had 
it been that a field of labour in natural 
and moral philosophy had been made 
snes to all such who may be 
ienceforth willing to work in such a 
vineyard. In none other could a bonus 
be more righteously and politically be- 
stowed in aid of the best of causes. 
Perhaps, however, the British public is 
about to lend a reverent ear to the “ dis- 
course of reason, looking before and 
after ;” and verily there are indications 
of such a coming event. Shadows 
have already been cast before; and we 
close this series of articles with a senti- 
ment of hope for the future, and with 
consolation for the past, in the kindness 
and approbation, from many quarters, 
with which our own labours in this de- 
partment, though only as critics, have 
been cheered and supported. 
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TIIE VISION OF TASSO. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “f REMEMBRANCES OF A MONTHLY NURSE.” 


Wiru the life of Torquato Tasso, commonly known as the “ Prince of Italian 
Poets,” every schoolboy being acquainted, even a short notice of it may here 
seem superfluous. A passing reference must, however, be made to some cir- 
cumstances. His ambitious love, his supposed madness, his long imprisonment, 
and his indomitable pride, have for centuries furnished a theme for the painter 
and the poet; but it has not been equally known that Tasso, in addition to his 
poetical genius, was also a philosopher, an orator, a logician, and an able critic. 
His “Gierusalemme Liberata,” an epic poem in twenty-four books, has been 
called by Balzac the richest and most finished work since the age of Augustus, 
He was banished from his own country, and suffered want, imprisonment, 
calumny, and every kind of wo. During the time of his incarceration, he re- 
quested that his only attendant should be a young boy, page to the Princess 
Leonora, to whose love he had aspired. The following poem supposes him in 
one of his high-wrought flights of imagination, during which the balance of 
Reason was nearly destroyed; yet glimmerings of philosophy and ancient 
theology break through the confusion. Ile addresses himself to his favourite 
page, Adrian. 


“‘ Give me a pen — I'll write this vision down ! —— 
Stay, dream of wonder! yet one moment stay! 
Already half thy glorious hues are flown ! 
Thy rainbow tints, how fast they fade away ! 


’Tis gone !— its glowing atmosphere of light 
Is all of this bright dream that now remains! 
In vain I tax my dim and dizzy sight — 
That cannot follow, though it strives and strains. 


In vain I task my feeble memory — 

It cannot grasp such things of heavenly birth : 
Visions of brighter worlds my soul can see, 

But Memory cannot chain them down to earth. 


And this was one — I feel it by the glow, 
The Spirit-light it has around me shed ! 
Like to the sun, although his splendours go, 
Ile leaves a warmth after his beams are fled. 


This also must depart — it cannot last! 
Cold strikes the gloom of earth already here : 
The momentary warmth, the glow, is past — 
Come, earth-born shadows! dark funereal bier ! 


Oh, that I could escape! could float away, 
Encompassed by my next ethereal dream! 

Be borne along, midst all that bright array, 
To land of visions — I myself a beam ! 


But, no ! — the clog still weighs my spirit down ; 
It sinks to human, vulgar life again, 

Where demons walk — where dark-brow'd furies frown — 
And all man learns is — how to hug his chain! 


I have not gain’d that lesson — so it galls! 
My stubborn spirit tugs, and would be free ! 
Whence is that voice? E’en now it softly calls, 
** Tasso! this is no dwelling-place for thee.” 
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And yet, when she was nigh, I thought it so; 
She shed a glory round me by her smile : 
That too has vanish’d —and I needs must go 
To where no falsehood lives, no woman's smile ! 


* ~ * * 


* Come hither, boy !— let me peruse thy face ! 
[ like it well — its features are most fair : 

No burning passion on that brow I trace — 
Still lives the image of thy Maker there ! 


I love the mystery of those deep eyes — 
Calm sits the soul, and full of heaven within ; 
Like to the depths of our own native skies ! 
Child ! thou hast never learnt the verb, to sin. 


My pretty boy ! what dost thou think of me ? 
Come, speak thy mind — only the guilty fear. 
Did not the courtiers speak strange things to thee, 
When I requested thy young presence here ? 


Speak, gentle child!” “ I will,” young Adrian cried : 
* The court all told me thou wert growing wild — 
Ilalf mad, they said, between thy love and pride ; 
And when I came they said, ¢ God help thee, child !’ 


I smiled, and thank’d them for their pious care, 
And said, ‘ Such glorious madness let me know ; 
Then gladly I’ll impart to you a share— 
Better than madness for fine dress and show.’ ” 


“ Sarcastic boy! But hast thou, child, no dread ? 
No weariness— no wish to go away ? 

If I am mad, as these gay courtiers said, 
I might destroy thee—— pretty Adrian, say ?” 


“ No, Tasso, no! thou wouldst not harm a fly ; 
And me thou lovest — wherefore should I fear ? 
I love to watch the wonders of thine eye, 
And all thy poetry and high thoughts hear. 


For though I cannot comprehend the whole, 
They fall like sweetest music on my sense — 

They seem like dew-drops that refresh my soul ; 
Then drive me not, dear gifted master! hence: 


Here let me, noble Tasso, share thy fate— 

Watch all thy wanderings — all thy wants attend ; 
Here at thy feet 1’ll sit, or on thee wait, 

Thy favour’d page, thy confidential friend.” 


“ A compact it shall be, ingenuous child ! 
My sole companion thou shalt henceforth be ; 
But, Adrian, shouldst thou mark my features wild, 
Have no alarm—TI ne’er shall injure thee. 


And mark -- be ever ready with thy pen ; 
And should some vision pass before my sight, 
And I speak aught — then quickly, Adrian, then, 
Record those words of visitation bright. 
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So shall we seize upon Eternal things 
That Memory cannot hold within her cell ; 
Retain those thoughts that Inspiration brings, 
The Revelations Visions only tell.” 


And there they sat, the poet and the page ; 
One with a look of innocence and youth, 
Dress’d in the splendid garments of that age ; 

The other mad, if history speaks truth. 


Go, painter! let thy magic art portray 

This boy and man, whilst I proceed to tell 
The vision Tasso saw that very day, 

Which the boy Adrian has recorded well. 


* * * ” 
VISION. 


“ Is thy pen ready, Adrian? Light divine 

Bursts on my ravish’d eyes — it grows more bright ; 
I see one brilliant spark of glory shine: 

But, then, what light ! what pure, what holy light! 


It is the first Effect from the First Cause ; 
The central point whence all creation springs ; 
The visible from the invisible ; the laws 
Producing Nature and all natural things. 


What is that centre ? —’tis Almighty Love 
Working in light, from whence all life proceeds ! 
The orbit widens — systems vast are wove — 
I see the Universe as round it speeds! 


Thousands of systems grow, all fill’d with orbs — 
Vast comets, in their boundless track sublime: 
They meet, commingle, and young worlds absorb ; 

They journey from Eternity to Time. 


I see an infant planet start to birth ; 

Small its proportions — a young twinkling star: 
I know it well — it is my native earth ! 

Why from the centre does it shoot so far ? 


Yet, though at distance thus, still Love’s pure rays 
Sustain its weight and bear it on its way ; 
Light, too, is there, it sheds ethereal blaze — 
I see it on Earth’s lofty mountains play. 


And now it teems with life ; ten thousand forms, 
Varied and strange, within the waters leap ; 

Some walk, some fly, some swim midst ocean’s storms ; 
Behold, Leviathan now ploughs the deep ! 


Some forms I see of more than mortal grace ; 

Erect they walk ; their limbs are bright and fair ; 
How beautiful the features of their face ! 

No other creature can with them compare. 


They are the favour’d ones of the Most High, 

And he has gifted them with thoughts divine ; 
They see beyond the mere corporeal eye ; 
They God’s own attributes with man’s combine. 
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They are young angels, earth their infant school ; 
Their Maker, their preceptor and their guide ; 

Within their hearts His law their acts to rule, 
Invisible He walketh by their side. 


How strange that beings, dwelling in such sphere, 
Offspring of Love, and by its power sustained, 

Should generate disease, and crime, and fear, 
And be by fell remorse and anguish pained ! 


Whence comes this evil? I perceive its root. 
These unfledged angels turn from God away ; 
Like foolish children taste forbidden fruit, 
And when they ought to learn, they turn and play. 


Then comes the chastisement ; they feel the rod, 
And, like corrected children, weep and mourn : 

They see not that all sorrow comes from God, 
That pain but scourges man to his return. 


To Him they go when perfected and wise. 
No longer are they bound to sphere or place ; 
They dart at pleasure through immortal skies, 
And see their tender Father face to face.” 


* * oH * 


“ Stay, Tasso! stay!’’ the youthful scribe exclaimed, 
Catching a portion of his master’s fire ; 

*¢ Shew me the face of Him you lately named ! 
With fervour like thine own my soul inspire! 


‘Tis not enough for me to sit and write ; 
Let me behold, like thee, immortal things ; 
Bathe my young being in the spirit’s light ; 
Bear me aloft on uncreated wings !” 


* * * 


The vision fled, the master turned and gazed ; 
He saw his pupil’s eyes with Genius shine : 
Within those youthful orbs it flash’d and blazed, 

And Tasso recognised the spark divine. 


** Alas, poor child! what sorrows must thou know !” 
Cried Tasso, as he strained him to his breast ; 

“ The child of Genius is the child of Wo: 

Thou art a poet, and must be oppress’d !”” 





CHAP. 





Ovn inquiry on the interior structure 
of these monuments furnished us with 
a period of fifteen centuries, between 
the years 2800 and 1300 before the 
Christian era, to which their polar ele- 
ments would appear to limit the con- 
struction. That on the exterior cha- 
racters enabled us to replace the period 
in question by approximate dates con- 
sistent with the preceding results, and 
with those which hieroglyphic dis- 
covery, in agreement with history, has 
unfolded regarding the Egyptian year 
and calendar. 

We lastly come to consider the 
whole in connexion with what history 
has left us on the age of the principal 
pyramids; and this will, if we mistake 
not, clear up any small remaining diffi- 
culties in the mathematical results ; 
while by the latter the accounts of his- 
torians will be tested, and their discre- 
pancies corrected, the corrupted sys- 
tems excluded, and the pure remains of 
the astronomical chronology of Egypt 
vindicated, to the advantage, we trust, 
of ancient history in general. 

Cheops or Chembes, Cephrenes, and 
Mycerinus, to whom in succession 
Herodotus and Diodorus ascribe the 
three principal pyramids,* in the ninth 
and tenth centuries before the Christian 
era, are, as the builders of these monu- 
ments, represented by Suphis I., Su- 
phis IT., and Mencheres, in Manetho’s 
fourth dynasty ; and by Saophis, Sensa- 
ophis, and Moscheres, in the Theban 
tables of Eratosthenes. These princes 
equally reigned in succession, according 
to the native records ; butare referred to 
a much earlier period of history, which 
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varies from 800 to 1300 years above 
the dates of the Greek historians. The 
obvious identity of both series of 
princes has, however, been almost uni- 
versally agreed to; so that the great 
question is, Whether the Greek or the 
native writers have truly represented 
their times ? 

To the first Suphist Manetho 
ascribes the pyramid of Cheops, and 
that of Mycerinus to queen Nitocris, 
who reigned several centuries after 
Mencheres, or Moscheres, according 
to the lists of Manetho and Eratos- 
thenes, but long before Cheops and his 
successors, if Herodotus is to be cre- 
dited. This last circumstance (admit- 
ting Cheops, Cephrenes, and Myce- 
rinus to be identical with Suphis I[., 
Suphis II., and Mencheres) of itself 
proves the inversion of history by that 
writer, who, by this proceeding, trans- 
poses the builder of the first pyramid 
from the early ages of history to the 
commencement of the ninth century 
B.c.; while Diodorus, following the 
same principles, improves little on it, 
by raising Cheops, or Chembes, a cen- 
tury higher. 

Manetho is silent regarding the se- 
cond pyramid ; but, according to the 
agreed order of erection, it should be- 
long to the second Suphis, who, as 
mentioned in the preceding note, has 
been, as the founder of one of the 
monuments, confounded with the first 
of that name in the copies of Manetho. 
The pyramids of Memphis were pre- 
ceded by those raised by king Venephes, 
or Venephres, at Cochone, according 
to that writer,t as mentioned in our 


* These piles were likewise traditionally ascribed to the shepherd Philitis, 
according to Herodotus, as mentioned in our second chapter,—a tradition which will 
be further elucidated as we proceed ; and to Armeus, Amasis, and Inaron, according 


to Diodorus. 


The accredited founders were, however, those mentioned in our text ; 


and these alone correspond with the statements of the native history. 


+ Itis thus in the copy of the dynasties preserved hy Julius Africanus. 


In the 


more modern copy of Eusebius, Suphis II. is said to have raised the great pyramid. 


See the several texts of Manetho, collated in Cory’ 


s Ancient Fragments, pp. 102, 103; 


and that of Eratosthenes, p. 86; second edition. 


¢ Ane. Frag., pp. 96, 97 ; second edition. 
the various copies have it, is a geographical problem. 
the Armenian translator, Choe Villa, 
a Thinite, may, perhaps, help us to its site. 


Oppidum ; 


The site of Cochone, or Cochome, as 
The Latin edition has Cho 
The fact of King Venephres being 
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second chapter; and the dates of the 
whole will stand as in the following 
table, with reference to the Egyptian 
era of Menes, according to Manetho 


MANETHO, 

















| Anno 
Egypt. 


| Anno 
Reg. |Egypt. 


Reg 
151 Venephes 23 | 173 Pemphos 18 
dies 


174 dies | 191 
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and Eratosthenes, and to the era of the 
erratic year of 365 days, as stated by 
the former writer. 





| 
' 


} 
The Pyramids at Cochone. | 


244 SuphisI. 63 | 415 Saophis .. 29 |The Pyramid of Cheops. 


307 Suphis II, 66 | 444 Sensaophis 27 


| 

| 373 Mencheres 63 
436 
| 
| 
| 
| 








dies | 502 


dies 
690 Nitocris 12 | 697 Nitocris 
702 ——- dies 703 —— dies 
941 Aseth.... 20 bas 


| 961 -—— dies aaa 





The pyramids we here denominate 
from the familiar names of their accre- 
dited founders, those in brackets being 
passed over by Manetho, whose refer- 
ence of the third pyramid to Nitocris 
would seem to be a mistake, from 
the slight difference in the exterior in- 
clinations of all three (as will soon ap- 
pear), which shews that they were 
probably not separated by long inter- 
vals of time, but raised in three con- 
secutive reigns, as Herodotus and 
Diodorus testify ; perhaps within the 
space of seventy-eight years and four 
months assigned by Pliny (Hist. Nat. 
xxxvi. 12) to their erection. 

Previously to reducing the Egyptian 
dates to years before the Christian era, 
it is necessary to revert to the annus 
maximus, or great cycle of the polar 
revolution, as on it the whole system of 
Egyptian chronology depends. This 
cycle, as remarked in the former part 
of our essay, was composed of twenty- 
five anni magni, or canicular revolu- 
tions of 1461 erratic years; or that re- 
volution multiplied into the Egyptian 
lunar cycle of twenty-five erratic years. 
By this construction the characters of 
the sol-lunar conjunctions were added 
to those of the canicular returns, in the 
composition of the great period of 
36,525 erratic years, and lent their aid 
to settle its epochs, as in the case of 





471 Moscheres 31 |[The Pyramid of Mycerinus. }| 


[The Pyramid of Cephrenes.]| 


| 


6 |The Pyramid of Mycerinus. 


The year of 365 days. 
| Apis consecrated. 
' 





our Julian system, in the composition 
of which the solar cycle of twenty-eight 
years stands in the place of the great 
heliacal (solar) or canicular cycle of 
1461, and the Metonic cycle of nine- 
teen in that of the erratic lunar cycle of 
twenty-five.* 

The annus maximus terminated with 
the last canicular cycle, at the com- 
puted heliacal rising of the dog-star on 
July 20, a.p. 136, as fixed by the con- 
sent of antiquity, and necessarily with 
a computed conjunction of the sun and 
moon. The mean conjunction, however, 
then anticipated the 20th July by about 
three days and one-third, in conse- 
quence of the accumulating error in 
the Egyptian lunar cycle, which 
amounted to a day in between 500 
and 600 years;+ whereas an equal 
error would arise from the Metonic 
cycle of nineteen years now in use, in 
little more than half that period —the 
computed conjunction anticipating the 
return of the solar year about an hour 
and a half in the Metonic cycle of 
nineteen, but about an hour and eight 
minutes only, in the Egyptian of 
twenty-five. And hence the perpetual 
necessity of correcting the Pascha, or 
time of Easter, found by the Metonic 
cycle, until the Gregorian reformation 
of the Julian calendar. 

It follows that three days and a third 





* The Julian solar cycle of twenty-eight, and the lunar of nineteen, multiplied 
together, constitute the Victorian period of 532 years; and this latter multiplied into 
the civil cycle of indiction, fifteen, constitutes the Julian period of 7980 years, in 
which all the astronomical returns necessarily recur at the interval of each Victorian 


period. 


+ This question will be found elucidated in a paper on the ‘‘ Hermaic Almanacks,” 
Morning Watch, No. XV., Sept. 1832. The Egyptian anticipatory error amounted 
to a day in about 21 cycles, or 525 years, The Metonic becomes a day in about 16 


cycles, or 304 years, 
VOL. XVI. NO. XCVJ. 
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of lunar anticipation, a.p. 136, will maic books, or almanacs, in which 
raise the period of observation, when these registers were kept, were accom- 
the Egyptian system agreed with the modated to that ofits years—36,525— 
truth, at least seventeen centuries, or as Manetho acquaints us.¢ Such, at 
to the seventeenth century before our least, was the scheme of the Hermaic 
era, as a mean, in sufficient corre- library, which leaves us in no doubt 
spondence with our results from the as to the true principles of Egyptian 
pyramids, with the monumental nota- chronology, the application of which it 
tion of the year, and with the epoch of | must now be our task to discover. 
the system fixed by Plutarch and Syn- Of this annus maximus it will be 
cellus. The heliacal rising of the dog- evident that each century answered to 
star, as referred by the Egyptians to a day of the solar year, and 3000 years 
the day answering to July 20, likewise to a month; so that 36,000 years re- 
agrees with calculation for the same presented the twelve months, while the 
age, and several centuries before and fractional 525 years responded to the 
after: but, at the concluding date of supplementary 5} days. 
the system, a.p. 136, it occurred several The first ten months, or 30,000 years, 
days later. Theseareastronomicaltruths, were referred to the reign of the sun in 
easily determined by calculation, and __ his celestial or elemental character, and 
which fix the age of the system from the eleventh month of 3000 years to 
the accumulating errors of its cani- Chronus, or time;{ so that 33,000 
cular elements, equally with its accu- years were disposed of with as little 
mulating lunar errors.* inconvenience to historical truth as the 
In the years of the annus maximus, — pre-Adamite ages of our Julian period, 
which thus became as fixed in time as _—_ which takes its date from the year B.c. 
the canicular and lunar cycles ofwhich 4713, or 709 years before the received 
it was composed, the Egyptian dynas- Adamic era. 


ties and the events of history were re- The twelfth month of 3000 years, 
gistered ; and the number of the Her- —_ together with the supplementary period 


* Let us remark, that the lunar criterion here explained is conclusive for a.p. 136 
being the true date of the renewal of the Egyptian canicular period, rather than any 
other year of the Julian Quadrie ‘nnium, A.p. 136-140, in the years of which it has 
been v ‘ariously referred by modern critics : because three days ‘of accumulating lunar 
error of A.p. 136, would become fourteen in 137, twenty-five in 138 ; and, although 
again reduced to six in 139, this last would double the antiquity of the system, 
compared with that which would result from the three days’ anticipation, a.p. 136 ; 
whereas the two intermediate numbers of fourteen and twenty-five days, would both 


of them direct us to epochs of original observation, infinitely beyond the date of 


creation according to any system of time, 
The following rough statement will sufficiently illustrate this question : — 


Egyptian computed Rough mean con- Egyptian | Years necessary to | 














conjunction. junction. error, days.| produce the error. | 
A.D. ae ae em ee vations 
136 July.20 0 O|July.17 0 0 3 1575 
137 July. 20 0 O| July. 600) 14 | 7350 | 
138 | July.20 0 O|June.25 00) 25 | 13,195 
139 July .20 0 oom 14 0 0 6 3150 


+ Jamb. de. Myst. 8. 1. 


t After the 30,000 years of Helius, or the Sun, the old Egyptian chronicle, in 
which the frame-work of the system is prese ved, refers the next 3984 years to 
Chronus and the rest of the gods. Next follow the 217 years of the demigods, who 
immediatelv precede the mortal dynasties of Egy pt. T hat the fractional re riod of 984 
years is properly that of the terrestrial god- kings, appears from the particulars pre- 
served by Manetho, The sum of their reigns is 986 years, followed by the 214 years 
of the demigods ; in all, 1200. hat of the above-mentioned 984 years, and the 217 
of the demigods in the old chronicle, is 1201 years; so that the 3000 years which 
immediately precede this period, remain for Chronus, or the time which immediately 
preceded the reigning divinities. See the Chronicon Vetus, Syncel. Chronograph., 


Ps 51, ed, Par.; and Manetho, ibid., p.19; and Cory, Anc. Frag., pp. 89. 94, 5, 
ed, 2. 
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of 525, thus remained at the disposal 
of history ; the former commencing in 
the 33,001st year of the annus maximus, 
and in the Egy ptian year B.c. 3390, 
and ending B.c. 390; at which date 
the supplementary period commenced, 
and it ended with the system a.p. 136, 
as before. The tirst 1200 years of the 
former were assigned to the terrestrial 
gods and demigods (or the patriarchal 
rulers of mankind, whom the Egyp- 
tians, in common with the Chaldeans, 
Pheenicians, Chinese, &c., appropriated 
to themselves), and the remaining 1800 
to the monarchy; the foundation of 
which was hence fixed to the year of 
the annus maximus 34,201, and the 
Egyptian year b.c. 2190, being the 
598th of the current canicular cycle of 
1461 erratic years. 

Such is the fixed astronomical out- 
line of Egyptian chronology, which 
offers no difficulties to true history, 
has none in its own disposition and 
distribution, and corresponds with all 
the statements of original and unpre- 
judiced writers. * 

But Manetho, in order to raise the 
antiquity of his nation at the expense 
of historical and astronomical truth,+ 
ingeniously raised the end of the sup- 
plementary period of 525 years, to 
that of the twelfth month of the annus 
maximus, or from A.D. 136 to B.c. 
390; thus making the complete annus 
maximus of 36,525 years to end where 
the unintercalated annus maximus of 
36,000 years really terminated. This 
is manifest from the statements of 
Syncellus, as below; the only ancient 
writer who professes to give an outline 
of Manetho’s chronological system. 
It gave the alteration a specious ap- 
pearance, while it removed the cani- 
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in time, and destroyed its astronomical 
sidereal characters; at the same time 
preserving those resulting from the 
sol-lunar conjunctions, by making the 
variation to consist of a number of 
complete lunar cycles of twenty-five 
years: i.e. 25 x 21 = 525 years, the 
period by which this system anticipates 
the truth. 

The epoch of the 3525 years of his- 
tory, thus became raised from B.c. 3390 
to B.c. 3915, Egyptian time. It is 
referred by Syncellus to the year B.c. 
3916{ from Manetho, in which the 
father errs one year ouly. Descending 
from this date 1200 years, the period 
of the terrestrial divinities, we obtain 
the year B.c. 2715, Egyptian time, 
from Manetho’s era of the monarchy. 

Eratosthenes, who wrote soon after 
Manetho,§ and was a profound astro- 
nomer, depressed the last-mentioned 
epoch 124 years, as we learn from 
Apollodorus, quoted by Syncellus. || 
His era of Menes would thus answer 
to the year B.c. 2591, or 401 years 
higher than the original canicular sys- 
tem admitted. As we cannot, how- 
ever, but suppose, that Eratosthenes 
would preserve the sol-lunar charac- 
ters as well as Manetho, we are un- 
likely to err by assuming tle difference 
125 years, or five lunar cycles of twenty- 
five, instead of 124 years, as Syncellus 
has it. This will refer the corrupt 
Egyptian era of Eratosthenes to B.c. 
2490, instead of n.c. 2491, and make 
the error 400 years exactly. 

The end of the annus maximus thus 
became lowered from B.c. 390 to B.c. 
265, still 400 years above the true 
conclusion of that period. This date, 
however, agrees so nearly with that of 
the physical coincidence of the notation 


cular cycle 525 years out ofits place of the year, which returned B.c. 260, 


* For the other evidences on this question, see our essay on the Temple of Ammon, 
vol. viii., Dec. 1835, and that on the Hermaic Almanacs, above referred to. 

t It should not be forgotten, that while Manetho was translating the annals of 
his nation from the sacred E gyptian records, by command of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
the seventy Jewish interpreters were similarly occupied, and perpetrated a similar 
chronologic al fraud on our sacred books. And that the latter was founded on prin- 
ciples of astronomical corruption, or assumed correction, similar to those adopted by 
Manetho, being doubtless derived from the Egyptian schools, may be seen in a paper 
entitled ‘ Criteria,’ by the writer of the present essay, which appeared in the 
Morning Watch, No. VIII., for December 1830, and Nos. IX. and XII., for March 
and December 1831. 

t That is, a.m. 1586, descending from the Syncelline era of creation, b.c. 5501. 
—Syncel. Chronogr., p. 52, ed. Par. The 3525 years of Manetho’s history, descend. 
ing from this epoch, Syncellus, in the same place, states at 3555: a coincidence near 
enough to shew that the original period existed in his authorities. 

§ Eratosthenes was librarian to Ptolemy Energetes I, 

|| Chronogr., pp. 91, 147, ed. Par. 
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as shewn in our second chapter, that 
we cannot reasonably question but that 
Eratosthenes, when correcting Manetho, 
had this epoch in view; and, as the 
prejudices of his country would not, 
in all probability, allow him to restore 
the true canicular relations of the sys- 
tem, it would appear that he replaced 
them by those of the solar calendar ; 
adopting the termination of the solar 
erratic eycle of 1506 years, instead of 
that of the canicular or quadrated cycle 
of 1461, and departing from the actual 
solar epoch B.c. 260, only in so much 
as was necessary to preserve the cha- 
racters of the conjunction, required by 
the system. 

Another powerful reason for the 
chronological corruptions of Manetho 
and Eratosthenes may, perhaps, be 
found in the displacement of the equi- 
noctial points, produced in their age 
by the Hermaic system of computation, 
which supposed the colures to inter- 
sect the first star of Aries at the com- 
mencement of the annus maximus of 
36,525 years, and necessarily at its 
termination, a.p. 136, as appears from 
the Chronicon Vetus, Syncel., p. 52, 
ed. Par. This really occurred about 
510 years earlier, or B.c. 375; the 
difference arising from the rate of pre- 
cession supposed by the system, of 
354 seconds in a year, or a degree of 
the ecliptic in about 1014 erratic years 
(36,525+-360°), instead of 50} seconds 
in a year, or a degree in about 714 
years, as determined by modern ob- 
servation. An accumulating chrono- 
logical error of about 30 years would 
thus occur for each degree of the re- 
cession of the points. The 510 years 
of actual error in time, divided by 30, 
would thus give 17 degrees of reces- 
sion, since the date at which the system 
agreed with observation; and 17 de- 
grees would represent 1725 years of 
Egyptian, but 1215 only of true time : 
the difference (510 years, as above) 
being the amount of chronological 
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error which the one system had gained 
on the other, at the termination of the 
annus maximus. These periods of 1725 
and 1215 years, therefore, respectively 
reckoned upwards from the Egyptian 
era of equinoctial coincidence, a.p. 136, 
and the true era, B.c. 375, would meet 
in the Egyptian year B.c. 1590 ; a date 
not materially differing from our former 
results, tending to fix the origin of the 
system. 

Manetho may have computed the 
coincidence with prima Arietis for the 
year B.c. 390, and Eratosthenes for 
B.c. 265; the former a little above, 
and the latter a little below, the true 
date, s.c. 375. Both of them lived 
sufficiently near the time of the co- 
incidence; and this will furnish a 
good reason for their having raised the 
whole system in the supposed ratio 
of astronomical error. Ignorant of 
any mistake in the Hermaic cycles, 
they concluded the error to be in 
the date of the original observations; 
and so any astronomer, living seventy 
years after another, with recorded ob- 
servations and erroneous tables before 
him, would, on the same principle, 
alter that interval according to his esti- 
mate of the time required for the stars 
to advance a degree in longitude. And 
that similar views were adopted by the 
seventy interpreters may be seen in 
“ Criteria” already referred to. 

The Egyptian dates of the founders 
of the pyramids will, therefore, stand 
as follows, according to Manetho and 
Eratosthenes; to both of whom the 
necessary corrections are applied in 
our table, to reduce their statements to 
the true canicular system: the solar 
altitudes for the Thoth of each epoch 
being added,* together with the polar 
epochs implied by the tunnels, and the 
depressed dates of the pyramids adopted 
by Ilerodotus; so as to present the 
reader at one view with the data, from 
a comparison of which our results have 
been obtained. 





* That is, admitting the return of the phenomena of the erratic year of 365 days, 
in times before as well as after the mathematical era of the calendar. But, as remarked 
in our second chapter, ‘ the old solar year of 360 days anticipated this form, and 
would recede through the signs and seasons in cycles of 68 and 69 solar years alter- 
nately. ‘The same reasoning will necessarily apply to the pyramids, as the (cyclar) 
return of the gnomonic phenomena would depend on the form of year in use ; and we 
must allow for several centuries of observation before the system was finally deter- 


mined,” 


A question is thus left open regarding the accelerated return of the pheno- 


mena during the first age, in relation to which a period of 68 or 69 years would stand 


in the place of the subsec 
of the former). 


quent great solar erratic period of 1506 years (involving 22 
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The Chronology of the Pyramids, according to Manetho, Eratosthenes, and 
Herodotus, with the Corrections supplied by the Egyptian astronomical cycles 
and eras ; together with the Meridian Solar Altitudes on the first day of the 
erratic year jor each date, whereby the true and the corrupted epochs are 


determined. 
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7~ 
: — | 
Manetho’s Manetho's | Dates of Dates of 
[anton tons the . —~. Eratosthenes,| Eratosthenes, | 
| supplement- | elevated 52: _ . | elevated 400 1 b 
eaten of| years above MANETHO. ERATOSTHENES. } ‘Sou chewe anuj of 
| S25 years. | the system. | the system. 400 years. 
Merid. Merid. | Merida | Merid. | 
Alt. Alt. Years Years! Alt. Alt. 
} on on of of on on 
| s.c, Thoth.) a.c. Thoth, Reign. Reign.) ».c, Thoth.) ».c. Thoth. 
2190 -- 43° | 2715 -- 83° | 1. Menes «--.+.-- 62| 1. Menes «+++» 62 | 2590 -+772 | 2190 «++» 43° | 
| 2040 «+ 37° 2565 «+ 75° 4. Venephes - ---++ 23 | 5. Pemphos --++-- 18 | 2420 -- 63° | 2018 «+--+ 36° | 
i 
The Pyramids at Cochone, by Venephes. 
| 2017 -» 0° 2542 .. 74° — dies - onecees coce | ams Gigs coccccccocce | 2404) +. GI° | 2000 «+++ 36? | 
1947 «+ 38° | 2472 -- 68° | 11. Suphis I, ---- 63] 15. Saophis ---+++ 29 | 2176 «- 42° | 1776 «+++ 47° 
Aseth, the last shepherd king, an. Ag. 941 | 1775 «0++ 47° 
The bull Apis consecrated. The year of 
365 days.—Manetho. i 
The Pyramid of Cheops, 20 years in)| .,,~ o | ier i 
building Se6scateone judtedenteacetesa }| 2167 «+ 41° | 1767) se 48° 
The Hisregizphlc Notation of the Year - ee 1765)". 48° | 
Aseth (the Philitis of Herodot.) dies, an. 961 oe 1755| 26° 49° | 
: - = Ss@ 
1884 ++ 39° | 2409 +. 62° | 12. Suphis Il. ---. 66] 16. Sensaophis -- 27| 2147 -. 40° | 1747 (23 50? | 
(The Pyram. of Cephren) of Suphis Il.—Eus. | 33 
1818 ++ 44° | 2343 -- 55° | 13. Mencheres ---- 63] 17. Moscheres ---+ 31 | 2120 «+ 39° r700) ° 2 52° 
| (The Pyramid of Mycerinus.) 
ieee = A aoe > |§—— dies. The three Pyramids built in poe . | 
| 1755 «+ 49 | 2200 »- 40 78 years and 4 months.— Pliny, «++++ } 2089 «+ 38° | 1689 +++» 55° 
| 1501 -» 73° | 2026 -- 36° | 23. Nitocris -..-.. 12 | 22, Nitocris +++» 6 | 1806 -. 30 | 1494 +++ 73°) 
The Pyramid of Mycerinus.—Manetho, j 
1489 ++ 74° | QO14 ++ BG? |] —— dies«+++sseeeeee | me diesssereeceeees | 1888 ++ 39? | 1488 eee 73° | 
Amos founds the 18th dynasty at Thebes. | | 
| 1775 «» 47° | Aseth, according to Manetho’s corruption. | i 
The bull Apis consecrated. The year of | 
365 days. | 
1755 ++ 49° | Aseth dies, according to the same. 





HERopotus. | 
Merid.} 

| Meeris (or Menophres, canicular era), (x Draconis, the B.C. Alt. | 
pole-star). wo brick Pyramids .-..+++++++s+e+++- } 
| 900 years before Herodotus (lib. ii.). { 
1605 years before Diocletian.—Theon. | 


| 
Sesostris, 11 Generations, or 3664 years before Psamiticus, | 


1325 +++» 83° 





1039 «+++ 74° 


, ; 5 : Se | 
ee rae Rea 
| Cephrenes. The second Pyramid «+.+sseseceseeeeeeeeee | B7B veee 59? 
Mycerinus. Thethird Pyramid «---.sesececeseeseeseees | 83D ees 567} 
Asychis. A brick Pyramid «-+..seceseecseeeeeseeeeeees | B06 «+++ 53? } 
—— dies, 3 Generations, or 100 years before Psamiticus -- | 772 «+++ 4 | 
! 





The preceding table descends from 
the foundation of the monarchy to the 
accession of Amos and the great eight- 
eenth dynasty, and, consequently, to 
the departure of the Israelites under 
Moses, and of the Grecian colonies, 
led by Danaus and Cadmus. It 
therefore involves the whole of the 
430 years (Exod, xii. 40, 41) which 
elapsed from Abraham’s visit to Egypt 
until the final evacuation of that coun- 


try by his descendants; and the 78 
years, during which the three principal 
pyramids appear to have been raised, 
will include the first twenty-six years 
of Joseph’s administration, descending 
to the death of Jacob, B.c. 1689. The 
connexion between the Egyptian, Jew- 
ish, and Grecian history of this age, 
was fully elucidated in our paper on 
the “ Exodi of the Jews and Greeks ” 
(vol. xiv., July 1836), and the origin 
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of the eighteenth dynasty demonstrated 
to be synchronous with the reign of 
Queen Nitocris.* 

A comparison of our present results 
on Egyptian chronology with those 
offered in the paper now referred to, 
and in that on the temple of Amon, 
which appeared in vol. viii., Decem- 
ber 1833, will evince how beautifully 
the evidences of history, when simply 
collated and unbent by theory, flow 
together ; and that each new point to 
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belong to Manetho. We have, be- 
sides, invariably adopted the original 
Hebrew computation of the Bible, in 
preference to those of the corrupted 
Samaritan and Greek texts; and as in- 
variably found it to quadrate with the 
remains of ancient science, and to be 
a necessary element for arriving at his- 
torical synchronisms. We have no 
hypothesis to support: our object has 
not been to improve upon history, but 
to test its truth or falsehood at the 
























which continued investigation has con- scientific bar which itself unfolds ; 
ducted us, has confirmed preceding and the coincidence of the present 
results at the interval of years. We mathematical results, and their deci- 
have, on every occasion, taken history sive bearing on the question of Egypt- 
as we have found it, and applied the ian chronology, cannot, therefore, we 
principles on which it tells us that itis | apprehend, but prove extremely con- 
constructed, to the adjustment of the vincing to every unprejudiced in- 
epochs, by restoring the cycles inwhich —quirer. + 

it is dated, to their astronomical places The annexed table of the dates at 
in time: for we cannot consent to which the Thoth, or first day of the 
modify the statements of any historian erratic year of 365 days, would corre- 
who deserves that name, which hiero- spond with the first degree of each 
glyphic discovery has fully proved to sign, together with the corresponding 








* Another and conclusive proof of this is, that according to the Theban outline 
of Diodorus, which descends lower than the same succession given in detail by 
Eratosthenes, the great Sesodsis was the twenty-second king from Onchoreus, Ocaras, 
or Hakor, the immediate predecessor of Nitocris and Amos; and in the dynasties of 
Manetho, Ramesses Sethos, the Sesotsis of Diodorus, stands the nineteenth from 
Amos, and, consequently, the twenty-first from Ocaras, including Queen Nitocris. 
These accounts differ one reign; but they are not the less conclusive for the period 
at which Puchoreus and Amos flourished. The identity of the successions of Eratos- 
thenes and Diodorus was demonstrated by the writer of this paper, in an article on 
“ Egyptian Antiquities,” which appeared in the Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 
XXIV., October 1833. 

t lt affords us no small satisfaction to be supported in our results on the chrono- 
logical age of the pyramids by the opinion of one of the best scholars of our times, 
although his historical views of that age, are modified by traditions which we cannot 
recognise as having equal claims with the plain statements of Manetho. 

‘* Herodotus,” observes Mr. Cory (Chronological Inquiry, 1837, p. 124), “says 
that Cheops and Cephren built them ; that Cheops put a stop to the worship of the 
Egyptians, prohibited their sacrifices, and closed their temples, and was, conse- 
quently, in great disrepute with the priests, who declined to name him, but attributed 
the pyramids to a shepherd, Philitis, who at that time grazed his flocks in that part 
of the country. Diodorus says, that these two kings were Chembes and Chabruis ; 
but, in another place, Amos (or Amasis) and Hermeus. This Cheops, or Amos, looks 
extremely like Amos, the first-king of the eighteenth dynasty, who put a stop to the 
human sacrifices of lower Egypt ; and Cephren, or Hermeeus, his apparent successor, 
would coincide with this regent Chebron (the successor of Amos, according to 
Manetho—has not been recognised in the monumental catalogues),—the Hebrew ?— 
the same as Hermoes, or Joseph, who put a stop to the idolatries of Egypt, and was a 
shepherd from the land of the Philistines, who at that time grazed his flocks in Egypt. 
The signet of Amos, according to Mr. Burton’s copy of the tablet of Abydos, reads 
Pharaoh K L.; and Herodotus, 1 believe, uses the word Cheops only in its inflec- 
tions, giving Cheop for the Egyptian name, ‘This hypothesis would account for no 
hieroglyphics being found in the pyramids, as most probably forbidden.” 

Although this most ingenious theory, while referring the pyramids to the age to 
which our mathematical results have raised them—that of Joseph, assumes a latitude 
for history that, in our apprehension, deprives it of the character of history ; we, 
nevertheless, quote it, as possessing unusual claims to consideration, and as one of 
the strongest that can be opposed to our historical opinions, which we are desirous 
of subjecting to every test. 
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meridian altitudes of the sun, will 
illustrate the preceding :— 
Place Sun’s 


of Meridian 
the Thoth. Altitude. 


pc. 2769 .. Cancer .. 1° .... 84° 
jo Es SE 6a 2S vaca Se 
i eS a 

cn SE ne SE ace Eo cone Oe 
+ S08... ee ss Dic EF 
o- $141 .. Aquarius. 1° .... 39° 
-» 2016 .. Capricorn 1° .... 36° 
1890 .. Sagittarius 1° .... 39° 

ee 1765 .. Soorpio .. 1° .... 48° 
os -S6OD cg Ee DE 0c OF 
oo 1514 .. Virgorccs 1° 000. 72° 
oe) SE Gee: cea 2 aena ee 
ee are 
se Maat oc COE 6c Bo aca BE 
1008 ., Tamra 2 F cece TH 

os. CR cn BEIIR Coe <nenuee 
a st” a ae 
635 .. Aquarius. 1° .... 39° 

-» 510.. Capricorn 1° .... 36° 
-- 385... Sagittarius 1° .... 39° 
-» 260.. Scorpio .. 1°.... 48° 
oo SOb cp Ecce Fc OH 
o° 9 00 VitgOvese 2? i005 %F 


Oe oc Be sce Biss BE 
~« £48... Cope .. 2 .... 8F 


+ 


It is only necessary to remark, that 
this table is constructed for the latitude 
of 30° north; that the declination of 
the sun augments at the mean rate of 
a degree for each 24 degrees of his ad- 
vance in longitude through the oppo- 
site signs Aries and Libra, Pisces and 
Virgo; a degree for each 3} degrees 
of longitude in Taurus and Scorpio, 
Aquarius and Leo; and a degree for 
each ten degrees of longitude in Can- 
cer and Capricorn, Gemini and Sagit- 
tarius. 

It will be evident from the preceding 
tables, that the raised dates assigned 
by Manetho and Eratosthenes to the 
founders of the pyramids, are as widely 
inconsistent with the mathematical ele- 
ments of these monuments, in connex- 
ion with the erratic year of 365 days, as 
they are with the astronomical princi- 
ples of Egyptian time ; that the dates of 
the first-mentioned writer would imply 
the inclinations ofthe faces (descending 
from 68° to 49°) to be as much above, 
as those of the latter (descending from 
42° to 38°) would imply them to be 
below the truth. 

It will likewise be evident, that the 
corrected dates of Manetho would im- 
ply inclinations depressed too low in 
nearly the same ratio (these ascending 
from 38° to 49°) that they are raised 
in his protracted system of time ; while 
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the corrected dates of Eratosthenes 
agree, in every respect, with the eras 
of the pyramids, and of the calendars, 
both historical and hieroglyphic, al- 
ready obtained ; and imply the proper 
inclinations (the ascending limits being 
from 47° to 55°), or those which ac- 
tually exist. Let it also be remarked, 
that the successive reigns of 63, 66, 
and 63 years, which Manetho assigns to 
Suphis [., Suphis IT., and Mencheres, 
are inconsistent with known history ; 
whereas the 29, 27, and 31 years, as- 
signed by Eratosthenes to Saophis, 
Sen-saophis, and Moscheres, are alto- 
gether consistent. 

The corrected reign of Saophis, or 
Suphis I., b.c. 1776 to 1747, includes 
the era of the great pyramid assigned to 
that monarch, which has been derived 
from its probable inclination of 48°; 
being, also, that resulting from the 
hieroglyphic notation of the year, B.c. 
1765. It likewise includes the reign 
of Aseth, the last of the shepherd 
kings; to which Manetho refers the 
origin of the year of 365 days, and 
the consecration of the bull Apis; as- 
signing to it the dates 941-961, 
B.C. 1775-1755. 

A native prince thus appears to have 
been predominant in the declining pe- 
riod of the shepherds; and this will 
account for native rites and institutions 
being referred to the reign of their last 
king. It will likewise account for the 
tradition preserved by Herodotus, which 
we have already referred to, that the 
two largest of the pyramids were raised 
by Philitis the shepherd, in the time of 
Cheops and Cephrenes, the accredited 
builders of these monuments, who may 
well have employed the shepherd in- 
habitants of Egypt, now in their turn 
reduced to slavery, in their erection, 

It will be seen, that the times of the 
successive reigns of Saophis, or Su- 
phis I., Sensaophis, or Suphis II., and 
of Moscheres, or Mencheres, or My- 
cerinus, imply a progressive, though 
very limited ascent, in the inclinations 
of the three pyramids (or from 47° at 
the accession of Suphis I., to 55° at 
the death of Mencheres, as above), 
commencing from the largest, as the 
statements of travellers lead us to sup- 
pose is actually the case. 

It will likewise be observed, that 
the reign of Queen Nitocris, B.c, 1494 
-— 1488, on which the two Egyptian 
historians are mainly agreed, would 
imply an inclination of net less 
than 73° for the third pyramid, which, 
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there is every reason to suppose, 
is nearly 20° more than the truth ; 
whereas, if with Herodotus and Dio- 
dorus we refer this structure to Mos- 
cheres, Mencheres, or Mycerinus, the 
last of the three successive builders of 
the pyramids, no such inconsistency 
will appear — the astronomical inclina- 
tion for that reign ascending from 52° 
to 55°. The three reigns, as stated by 
Eratosthenes, sum up 87 years; and 
this is in harmony with the period of 
78 years, which Pliny assigns to the 
raising of the monuments belonging to 
them. The building of the first may 
have occupied twenty years—the time 
assigned to its erection by Herodotus, 
Diodorus, and Pliny —of the twenty- 
nine of the reign of Saophis, or Su- 
phis I. The twenty-seven years of 
Sensaophis, or Suphis If., added to 
the last twenty of Saophis, will make 
forty-seven years; and there will re- 
main the thirty-one years of Moscheres, 
precisely, to make up the full period 
of seventy-eight. Such would, there- 
fore, appear to be the groundwork of 
Pliny’s assertion. 

Lastly, as regards the pyramidal 
epochs of Ilerodotus, with which our 
table concludes, it will be seen that the 
objection as to altitudes, which appears 
fatal to every other series of dates, the 
corrected dates of Eratosthenes except- 
ed, is here likewise in full force; the re- 
turn of the altitudes * arguing dates still 
more depressed than those of Hero- 
dotus, which have their only support 
in the polar epoch of 5 Urse Minoris, 
as already shewn and answered in the 
preceding pages. 

In harmony with these general views 
and results, are the results of Colonel 
Vyse’s researches, so far as they have 
been made public — a coincidence be- 
iween operations conducted in the 
closet and on the site of the pyramids, 
which cannot but afford gratification 
to every lover of historical truth. 

We shall first advert to the newly 
discovered chambers, as throwing light 
on the construction of these monu- 
ments. It is known that, immediately 
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above the chamber of the sarcophagus 
in the centre of the great pyramid, 
Mr. Davison discovered a_ second 
chamber; and that Captain Caviglio 
found a third considerably below the 
base of the pyramid, and directly un- 
der the chamber of the sarcophagus. 
The operations of Col. Vyse have now 
made us acquainted with no less than 
three other chambers, all above that of 
Davison, and immediately over each 
other; these being separated by stone 
slabs, which form the floor of the one, 
and the ceiling of that immediately 
beneath. 

We may hence infer, that such rooms 
are continued to the apex of the pyra- 
mid; and the whole falls in with the 
observation of Professor Greaves: — 
“It may justly be questioned how 
this monument (the sarcophagus) could 
be brought hither; since it is an im- 
possibility that, by those narrow pas- 
sages before described, it could have 
entered. Wherefore we must imagiue 
that by some machine it was raised, 
and conveyed up without, before this 
oratory, or chamber, was finished, and 
the roof closed.” No substance but 
dust appears to have been found in the 
newly discovered chambers; and this 
adds force to Greaves’s supposition. 
They, in fact, seem to have been only 
subsidiary to the purpose of the prin- 
cipal chamber—that of the sarcophagus ; 
relief to the superincumbent weight 
being, probably, also had in contem- 
plation. 

There is, however, a new fact, of 
far greater importance. A royal hiero- 
glyphic shield has been discovered in 
the last chamber which was opened, 
although it has been universally af- 
firmed by travellers, that no biero- 
glyphics whatever appear in the prin- 
cipal room. 

It is not among the known catalogued 
shields of the kings, but one which has 
been long since published by Mr. 
Burtont and Mr. Wilkinson, from the 
tombs near the pyramid. But, what 
is most remarkable of all, it is the 
name which Signor Rosellini reads 


* It will be observed, that the return of the pyramidal altitudes would depress 
these monuments to the death of Asychis, the date of which, 8.c. 772, is connected 
with an inclination of 49°, as appears by our tables. 


+t Excerpta Hieroglyphica, plate 27. 


Our time and space alike forbid us enlarging 


on the question of this shield on the present occasion ; but as its hieroglyphic relations 
have unfolded themselves in a manner equally important and unexpected, subse- 
quently to the composition of this Essay, we propose, contrary to our first intention, 
resuming the subject in a supplementary chapter,—on the illustrations furnished by 


monumental history. 
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Sen-sciufo,* answering to Sensaophis 
in Eratosthenes, and Suphis II, in 
Manetho: that Suphis who raised the 
great pyramid, according to the copy 
of Eusebius already noticed. Signor 
Rosellini’s reading of the name has its 
difficulties; but it is certain that we 
have it in the actual place where his- 
tory, confirmed by science (as shewn 
in the present essay), assures us that 
the name of Suphis might be expected 
to appear. 

In correspondence with Signor Ro- 
sellini’s reference of the newly dis- 
covered name to Sensaophis, or Su- 
phis II., rather than to Saophis, or 
Suphis I., it may be remarked that 
history assures us that this pyramid 
did not contain the remains of the 
prince by whom it was raised. The 
sarcophagus of the principal chamber 
is, accordingly, a blank as to contents, 
as well as hieroglyphics. This would 
justify us in ascribing the name now 
discovered in the upper chamber, rather 
to the successor of that prince than to 
himself; and it may explain why the 
work of the first Suphis has been 
ascribed to the second, who might 
have closed the pyramid of his prede- 
cessor. 

It would extend this essay to too 


great a length, were we to adduce , 


every proof which forces itself upon us 
in support, or, rather, in confirmation 
of the foregoing consistent, and, per- 
haps, it will be allowed, demonstrated 
results ; as important to the determina- 
tion of the chronology of Egypt and 
her monuments, as they are to the 
illustration of the most mysterious of 
the latter. There are, however, one or 
iwo remaining monumental illustra- 
tions, of too decided and conclusive a 
nature to be overlooked. 

The first of these which we shall 


* Rather, Neb-Cheop, or Neb-Ra, according to the phonetic force 
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notice is the connexion of the Thoth, 
or first day of the Egyptian year, with 
the pyramidal symbol, and the index 
which the latter thereby affords to the 
place of the Thoth in the chronological 
calendar; and hence to its own epoch, 
when in the form of a monument. 

It is, as stated in our second chapter, 
agreed, that the radial pyramid of the 
oblong zodiac of Denderah, which by 
its solar dise so clearly and beautifully 
illustrates the flat, or platform, with 
which every pyramid terminates above, 
indicates the origin of the year in that 
calendar. On this point writers are 
agreed, however they may differ on the 
general import of the sculptures at 
Denderah. The boat of Isis Sothis, 
the representative of Thoth as the 
leader of the year, which is elsewhere, 
especially on the ceiling of the Mem- 
nonium, found connected with the 
hieroglyphic notation of the first month, 
Viz. : 





of the disc. If simply the disc, it has the force of R; if lined 


discover in small sculptures. The vase and ram give the phonetic 


T across, that of Ch, or Sch; but the distinction is often difficult to 
6 


name of the great Theban divinity, Neb, Cneph, or Cnonphis, 


& which is often found compounded in the names of kings. Mr. 
f Cory remarks, as already quoted, that Herodotus “ uses the word 
Cheops only in its inflections, giving Cheop for the Egyptian name.” 
If this reading, as above, be admissible, the identity of the Cheops 

Mme of Herodotus with the Suphis of Manetho would be complete. — 
The reading Neb-Ra, as Cnonphis is often called in the hiero- 


glyphic writings, will, however, give us another chronological coincidence. It 
appearsin the names of Manetho’s second dynasty of Thinites, the fifth of Elephanti- 
nites, and the twenty-first of Tanites (see Anc. Frag., pp. 98,104, 122, 123), and is 
read Negse in the Greek. Nepher-cheres, the fifteenth of the Thinite line from 
Menes, is dated an, Agypt. 462-487, corresponding to u.c, 1728-1703. Nepher- 


. 
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is there seen in the same constellation 
(Cancer) with the radial pyramid, a 
sketch of which has been given in 
Chapter II. 

The name of the dog-star, Seth, or 
Sothis, which belongs to the personage 
in the boat, is given to the jackal, or 
Anubis, of the small pyramid, or obe- 
liscan apex, on Mr, Taylor’s plate, a 
sketch of which appears in the same 
chapter; and this figure, in its con- 
nexion with the horizon, already spoken 
of, hence implies the rising of the dog- 
star, or Sothis, as indicative of the 
Thoth. 

But the most conclusive illustration 
of this question that we have met with 
is, that the boat of Sothis, or Thoth, 
appears delineated on a pyramid which 
is carved on an alabaster Ptolemaic 
vase, at present in the possession of 
Mr. Sams. It is as follows : 





and immediately below is seen the sign 
Scorpio, to which the Thoth had re- 
ceded in the year B.c. 260, when Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus reigned, as already 
noted. Here we have the required 
index, or coincidence of the Thoth and 
the pyramid, at the epoch of the return 
of the solar erratic period, which ori- 
ginated at the date indicated equally 
by the hieroglyphic notation and by 
the inclination of the great pyramid, 
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p.c. 1765. The return in question is 
that of the phoenix, in the reign of the 
third Macedonian ruler of Egypt, al- 
ready quoted from Tacitus ; and it is 
very remarkable, that the two handles 
of the vase alluded to, together with 
the handle of the lid, are formed by 
the head of an unknown bird with a 
hooked beak, while the vase itself is 
egg-shaped, in correspondence with 
the egg-shaped bundle of myrrh in 
which the young pheenix carried the 
body of its parent to the temple of 
Iieliopolis for interment, as reported 
in the second book of Herodotus. The 
proof arising from coincidences like 
these cannot, we think, be resisted. 
Let us, moreover, not forget, that in 
our first essay we described a minute 
astronomical pyramid, towards which 
the twelve scarabs of the months ad- 
vance around the circumference of a 
circle ; equally indicative of the pyra- 
midal index to the commencement of 
the year. 

Finally, the jackals, or anubises, of 
the small funereal pyramids, which, as 
before, mark the descent of the defunct 
into the tomb on the side of the west- 
ern horizon, and his rise from it on the 
eastern side—symbols which appear 
together on the funereal tablets (of 
which many examples may be found in 
the series of hieroglyphic tablets pub- 
lished by Mr. Sharpe, from the fac- 
simile rubbings of Mr. John Williams), 
are seen in correspondence with the 
notation of the succeeding months, 
Mechir and Phamenoth; the sixth 
and seventh of the year, and the se- 
cond and third of the season of Hor 
(see diagram of the seasons in Chap. 
II.), on the astronomical sculptures 
of the Memnonium, given by M. 
Biot and Mr. Burton.* But in the 
same sculptures, immediately above 
the anubis of Mechir, is the boat of 
the lower hemisphere, accompanied by 
the name of Osiris, and the notation of 
the month Mechir. The relation of 
these figures is as follows : 





cheres, the third of the Elephantinites, who probably followed the Thinites, falls 


an. Aigypt. 606-626, or B.c. 1584-1564. 


The first is critically the age of the pyra- 


mids. It follows, that whatever way we read the name, it comes out in chronological 
connexion with the monument in which it is found. 

* We have become possessed of Mr. Burton’s more accurate drawings from the 
Memnonium, by the kind favour of the author, since our sketches were delineated. 
Our artist, whom we suspect to be a disciple of Apelles and Phidias, rather than 
of Iconuphy and Memnon, has, moreover, omitted the crux ansata which graces the 
hand of Isis Sothis in the boat, and replaced the notation of Mechir by that of the 


preceding month, Tybi, above the boat of Osiris. 
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thus leaving no question, that the 
month Mechir is there intended to 
correspond with the sign Scorpio, which 
marks the aphanism, or disappearance, 
of Osiris ; and this disposition is con- 
firmed by the coincidence of the nota- 
tion of the month Thoth with the sign 
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Gemini on the same sculptures, as 
proved by the Taurine symbols which 
immediately precede, and the meaning 
of which is placed beyond any question 
by a corresponding astronomical sculp- 
ture, published in the supplementary 
plates of Belzoni, from the tomb of 
Osiree, the father of Ramses II., who 
built the Memnonium. 

The anubis of the calendar thus be- 
comes an index to the position of the 
year, indicated by the inclination of 
the great monument, which proves it- 
self to be connected with the origin of 
the system, and whose characters are 
transferred to the small votive pyra- 
mids of the funereal rites. 

— We shall here forthe present bring this 
discussion to a close, trusting it will be 
found, that whatever new views have 
been advanced in the course of it, are 
supported by a superabundance of pal- 
pable evidence ; and that data and ele- 
ments, the existence of which has 
heretofore been unsuspected, have, 
however imperfectly, been developed 
and demonstrated ; and, finally, that the 
attempt may prove interesting to every 
inquiring reader, and not unserviceable 
to those who may possess the oppor- 
tunity of personally investigating the 
most singular and interesting of the 
Egyptian monuments — monuments 
which have hitherto been deemed with- 
out the pale of history. 

HERMOGENES. 


In dismissing our essay, it would 
be disgraceful to us as hierophants, not 
to notice with approbation, the Hiero- 
glyphic Vocabulary, which has just 
appeared from the pen of Mr. Samuel 
Sharpe—a writer to whom the Egypt- 
ian world are already under no small 
obligations. The present work sup- 
plies a desideratum, which will give 
a new stimulus to the analysis of hiero- 
glyphic literature. 


P.S.—In our first chapter, the star 
x Draconis was accidentally repre- 
sented by the letter wr. 

In our second, note, page 633, for 
“ Hermaic almanacs,” read “ Chal- 
dean observations.” 
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BY NIMROD. 





Dissection ITE. 


Dear Yorket,—Afier a longer delay 
than I intended, occasioned by other 
claims on my time, I resume my stric- 
tures on the vice of gaming—-a vice 
more fascinating in its allurements, 
more destructive in its consequences, 
than any other which tempts mankind 
to their ruin. Of anecdotes, my store 
is all but exhausted — of those, at least, 
from my own personal knowledge ; and 
such as have been given to me are of 
the same horrifying description with 
those I have already related, namely, 
instances of mind, body, and soul 
sinking, and being lost, in the whirl- 
pools of this devouring element, and, 
therefore, in tenderness to human na- 
ture, they had better remain untold. 
To shew, however, how great minds 
can buffet and make way against evils 
by which little minds are overwhelmed 
and sunk, [ relate the following short 
extract from Wravall’s Memoirs, which 
I stumbled upon by accident the other 
day. Speaking of the late Mr. Fox, 
in allusion to his love of play, and 
its consequences, the author says, 
* Topham Beauclerk quitted Fox at 
six o'clock in the morning, having 
passed the whole night at faro. He 
called upon him in the evening, ex- 
pecting to see him greatly distressed in 
mind; but found him in his drawing- 
room, reading Herodotus, in Greek. 
** What would you have me do?” said 
Fox to him; “ I have lost my last shil- 


ling.” And what better could he have 
done? Putting aside one book — 


which gamesters do not consult, or 
they would keep their money in their 
pockets — where could he have found 
more consolation in such moments as 
these, than in the pages of this 
** poetical and oratorical historian ” ? 
— for such has the best judge of style * 
pronounced him to be. Le was, in- 
deed, I have been told, the favourite au- 
thor of this extraordinary man ; and I 
do not wonder at his having been so, 
for, in his avidity to relate the events 
and circumstances of his day, he stops 
not to consider causes or effects, and is 
equally costive as to blame or praise. 
Moral truths and common facts, fine 
speeches and bad actions, good laws 











* Cicero. 





and tyrannical edicts, are all trans- 
mitted to us in the same manner ; but 
the conduct of the actors, is passed 
over without a reflection by this lively 
and enchanting historian. 

But let us descend lower in society, 
—from the talented statesman to the 
humble citizen. I have only come 
across one gaming tradesman on a 
grand scale, and that was the late Mr. 
Beardsworth, of Birmingham, so many 
years horse-auctioneer, &c. of that place, 
and too well known on the English turf; 
and, perhaps, a better illustration of the 
little good such persons derive from 
gambling or horse-racing, in the long 
run, cannot well be produced. I once 
heard that person boast, at a race dinner, 
that he had more ready money at his 
command than the Marquess of Stafford 
had! Although this was an idle boast, 
it is true that Beardsworth was a great 
winner on the turf, to the amount, 
indeed, of 17,000/., by three or four 
race horses, in the space of three years ; 
but in what state his finances were 
when he died, is too well known to 
the public to require a remark from me. 
The sort of shock, however, to credit 
that a propensity to gamble, even in a 
small way, carries with it, in the mer- 
cantile world, will be fully demonstrated 
by the following trifling circumstance, 
which I was in part a witness of, 
During a race meeting at Worcester, 
some years back, a friend of mine cut 
in at whist, in a public card-room, in 
the same party with a carpet-manufac- 
turer of that city, and at the conclusion 
of the evening won, and received from 
him, the sum of 75/. Ata very early 
hour, the next morning, my friend was 
awakened by a message from his an- 
tagonist——they were perfect strangers 
to each other at the time —requesting 
a moment’s interview with him. It was 
granted ; and the object was, a parti- 
cular request (which he could not make 
in a public room) that he would not 
mention to any one the amount of his 
over-night’s loss, adding, that it would 
greatly injure his credit in the town, 
were it known. 

To shew the deep impression the 
unhappy affair at Graham's club made 
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on the public mind, and how alive the 
late public feeling was to the dreadful 
disclosures it produced, a new maga- 
zine started on last New Year's day, 
the first four numbers commencing 
with a series of remarks on the gaming 
houses of London, in the shape of let- 
ters from a looker-on in London to his 
friend in the country. I may briefly 
notice their contents. 

No. I. draws an interesting portrait 
of a devoted victim, previously to his 
accustomed appearance at the rouge et 
noir table, with a pack of cards in his 
hand, endeavouring, by the aid of a 
calculation of chances, to work out the 
redemption of the fortune he had lost. 
Strange infatuation, and no less vain 
hope! Still, that there is an abund- 
ance of such characters in the world, 
my own experience informs me. Dur- 
ing the drawing of the French lottery, 
this delusive appeal to arithmetical cal- 
culation, of what cannot be calculated, 
was an almost every day occupation of 
several Englishmen then resident in 
Calais — of one, indeed, in particular, 
a retired member of the medical pro- 
fession (since dead), who passed nearly 
his whole time, for several years, in 
this labyrinth of problematical dis- 
covery, without, as may be supposed, 
having gained the object of his pursuit. 
In both the drawing of the lotteries, 
and at the rouge et noir table, there is 
a certain defined per centage against 
the speculator, which neither his skill 
nor his calculation can to the slightest 
degree divert ; and a moment’s consi- 
deration would dispel the delusion. 
Calculation of chances, forsooth! Hu- 
man life, it is true, relies desperately 
on chances ; but it is absurd to speak 
of a calculation of them. Does not 
the very term itself put the question 
at rest? Does not the word chance, 
when applied to events, denote that 
they happen without any necessary or 
foreknown cause? When we say a 
thing happens “ by chance,” do we 
not mean that its cause is unknown to 
us, and not, as these persons would 
believe, that chance itself could pro- 
duce a cause. Still, that chance often 
stands our friend, I am willing to allow, 
—witness the accidental act of the 
painter in despair, who threw his 
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sponge at his picture ofa horse, and 
thus produced, what his pictorial 
skill could not produce, namely, ¢he 
foam at the mouth ; nevertheless, the 
effect here was the consequence, not 
the forerunner, of the fortunate act. 
The ancients, it is true, were idolaters 
of Fortune, with us called duck ; with 
them the Tux ragovra was every thing 
—gso much so, indeed, that it is related 
of an Athenian, that, having once 
boasted of a good hit made by him, 
in his government, without the aid of 
this chimerical being, he never made 
another. But what may we infer from 
this? Why, that the wily Greek was 
weary of trusting to her wanton smiles. 
He might have been aware that, in the 
various forms in which she is repre- 
sented, she is rarely accompanied by 
Fidelity ; and thus, Juvenal says, no 
wise man puts his trust in her.* 

No. II. of this little work describes a 
scene at a rouge et noir table, at which 
were observed several persons indulg- 
ing in the same attempt at calculation, 
by pricking down with a pin, on cards 
brought with them for the purpose, 
the respective events of loss or gain to 
the table, as they occurred—-and this 
in the face of No. 31, apres, against the 
turning up of which no calculation 
could avail them; but which, being 
what is termed a bar, puts into the 
banker’s pocket one half of all the 
money risked on that event! Now, 
let us look at the effect of this aprés. 
It is found to occur, on an average, 
says this writer, “ twice in three deals, 
or in the course of eighty coups, which 
is equal to about 14 per cent—this 
per centage, be it observed, is not per 
annum, nor per diem, but per horam ! 
for three, four, and five deals have been 
completed within the hour! Who, in 
the possession of his senses, can feel 
surprise at the fatal consequences that 
result from the infatuation that leaves 
men to contend with such fearful 
odds ?” 

No. III. continues the subject of the 
rouge et noir tables — the practical 
cheating, by sleight of hand and other- 
wise, adopted at most of them ; it like- 
wise states the numerous fictitious 
players, called “ bonnets,” or “ flat- 
catchers,” which are hired by the pro- 


* According to Cruden's Concordance, neither the words gaming nor dice are 
mentioned in Holy Writ; but he gives the word gangrene in the place of the word 
gamesters, with a comment upon it: “ Their word will eat as doth a gangrene.” It will 


be observed that gaming was prohibited in the Alcoran, 
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prietors to play, and nominally to win 
or lose, as may best accord with their 
views. In short, these men act their 
parts throughout every scene of villany, 
most to the benefit of their employers 
--sometimes assuming the character 
of gentlemen, proper to be appealed 
to in case of disputes, when it is easy 
to believe to which side their judg- 
ment will lean. The article concludes 
with two melancholy pictures of human 
nature, corrupted and distorted by this 
horrible vice-—the one taken from life, 
the other, I should hope, imaginary. 
That there are to be seen persous who 
have been stripped of their tast shilling 
by play, still clinging to the passion 
for it, without the means of indulging 
it, I am not disposed to doubt, and this 
reconciles us to the fact stated by Vol- 
taire, of the old woman in Paris who 
had been completely ruined by gaming, 
but who offered to make the soup, gratis, 
for the gamesters, provided she might 
be allowed to be a looker-on of their 
game. But I am not yet prepared to 
go the length of this writer, when he 
asserts that “at the great pandemonium 
(Crockford’s) are to be found men, 
titled aud honourable by courtesy, who 
are base enough to cater for the great 
demon, and who are in every sense as 
degraded and contemptible as the mis- 
creants [ have just described ”— that is, 
the “ bonnets” and “ pigeon finders ” 
of the inferior hells. I can only say that, 
should this be the case in any one in- 
stance, nothing but the demoralising 
vice of gaming could so debase the 
mind of a thorough-bred English gen- 
tleman. 

No. 1V. The writer now proceeds 
to the hazard houses of London; and 
after describing the nature of that fas- 
cinating game, proceeds to shew that, 
in what is called French hazard, the 
chances in favour of the proprietors of 
the tables are nearly equal to those of 
apres in rouge et now, which is evident 
by the fact of deuce-ace being a win- 
ning throw for them, against aces for 
the players—-there being ¢wo ways of 
throwing the former, and only one of 
throwing the latter. ‘This article con- 
cludes with an allusion, which caunot 
be mistaken, to a victim to the gaming- 
table, who, from his natural kind- 
heartedness, deserved a better fate ; 
and also to a certain Jew, who, being 
“the most perfect master of his art, 
in all the qualifications of dice,” had 
well feathered his nest; but having on 
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one occasion met with his match—in 
other words, with a greater robber than 
himself—he was caught in his own 
trap, to the tune of 1500/. in one night, 
his adversary having been provided with 
his own bones. 

Now, supposing the various monthly 
and weekly periodicals which have taken 
notice of the evils of gaming—to say 
nothing of the forcible observations 
frequently recurring in the most ta- 
lented of our daily prints, convictions 
of gaming-house keepers, and others 
—supposing, I say, these periodicals 
to have a tolerable share of circulation 
amongst those classes of persons to 
whom they are addressed, and to 
whose means of procuring informa- 
tion of what is going on in the world 
they are suited, by their trifling 
cost, it cannot be said that the metro- 
politan press is not doing any thing 
towards raising the warning voice 
against a vice which is taking fast hold 
of the public mind, and is ruinous in 
proportion to its extent. 

And the extent of this vice at present 
appears to have scarcely any limit. 
The mercantile disclosures of the last 
twelve months have clearly shewn, that 
a certain class of merchants have gone 
quite beyond the bounds of what the 
world calls speculation, and, with the 
desperate spirit of the gamester, have 
risked their all on the hazard of little 
more than one single die. When we 
hear of them entering into engagements 
to the amount of ten times their ca- 
pital, with the fact before their eyes, 
that, should their prospects fail, they 
will not only bring down ruin on them- 
selves, but on thousands of their fellow- 
men, may I ask do such proceed- 
ings differ in enormity from those of a 
man who might enter a gaming-house 
without a shilling at his command, 
and yet throw for a stake of 10,0001. ? 
or, indeed, of the. confidential clerk or 
shopman, who tries his luck at the 
hazard-table with his master’s money ? 
There may be the “ distinction” in the 
crime, but the * difference ” is next to 
nothing. And such is precisely the 
present state of the English turf, which 
is now changed into a mere gambling 
arena. What is called the “ big pot” 
is put on by a certain portion of the 
betting ring, on almost every great race ; 
and if it boils over, the bettor and the 
merchant are much in the same situa- 
tion. They would have pocketed their 
winnings had trumps turned up, but 
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the cost of their losings must be borne 
by others. * 

There is too much reason to believe, 
that there is not a game played, either 
in public or in private, at which cheat- 
ing cannot be, and has not been, prac- 
tised.t At the hazard-tables of inferior 
gaming-houses the aleam componere 
gentlemen abound—those who can not 
only secure a die, but can make it 
secure itself by well-known means. 
In fact, the agilitas manuum of the 
Latins, and the xAswrre} of the Greeks, 
are at present in as full play in our 
gaming transactions as they were when 
Persius and Juvenal wrote their Satires, 
Xenophon his History, and Alchiphron 
his Letters.§ There are plenty of Mr. 
and Mrs. Smigsmags at the whist-table 
— plenty of telegraphing, if not with 
words, with signs; and marking and 
packing of cards, as practised in the 
days of Cwsar.|| In addition to thefe, 
there are the “ reflectors,” the “longs 
and shorts,” “convex,” ‘ concave,” 
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“ slipping,” “ skinning,” and “ shuf- 
fling ;” together with unequal dice, 
scratched dice, despatchers, doctors, 
and doctor dice-boxes, inventions of 
later times. 

I commence with whist, because it 
is the game on cards generally most 
popular in private society, and one in 
which it has generally been considered 
that superior skill in the adversaries is 
the principal obstacle to success. It 
appears, however, that this game opens 
a wide field for the exercise of the 
ingenuity of the sharper; and the fol- 
lowing are the artifices resorted to. 


RerLecrors.—The cards so named 
are, by a certain mechanical process, 
equally distinguishable to the initiated 
by their backs as by their faces; but, 
from the expense of manufacturing 
them, they are not often had recourse 
to. They resemble, I am told, those 
ingenious landscapes which, at first 
sight, present to our view some beau- 


and “pricked” cards; the “ bridge,” 
the “old gentleman,” “ weaving,” 


tiful scene in nature, but, by a more 
minute inspection, give us portraits of 








* I am not disposed totally to disregard a certain calculation of chances, where 
the objects by which they are created are few, as is the case with dice; but when I 
state that I saw a gentleman, by the name of Davenport, throw in thirteen mains in 
succession, at Chester, during the race week—another, win seven tosses running, 
erying tails each time, with a guinea—and it is a well-known fact, that one of the best 
players in England lost eighteen rubbers out of twenty-one at whist— what reliance 
can be placed upon it? 

+ The following conclusion to an article in a daily paper on this subject is very much 
to my purpose :—*‘ In their eagerness to be rich, they (merchants) forget that compe. 
tence, with peace of mind, is preferable to wealth with a feeling of insecurity, and still 
more to the hazards of perpetual speculation. Experience proves that the man whose 
fortune improves slowly, but surely, is invariably happier than he who acquires opu- 
lence in a few years. Of two individuals who realise twenty thousand pounds, one 
like Benjamin Franklin, at the end ofa long life, and the other by two or three lucky 
adventures, the first will be found to have a more tranquil and cheerful mind, and to 
enjoy life incomparably more than the second. We are supposing both to succeed ; 
but, in point of fact, the habits of mind engendered by speculation lead almost inva- 
riably to the rapid dissipation of the wealth which was rapidly acquired : and while 
the careful and cautious man ultimately obtains the moderate fortune he aimed at, 
the dashing, clever adventurer, who far outstripped him at first in the acquisition of 
riches, generally ends his career as penniless as he began. Our readers will excuse 
this homily, which has been drawn from us by the aspect of the times. Speculation 
—the mania for getting rich by shorter methods than regular industry —has now 
become a prodigious curse to this country. If the adventurers fabeved nobody but 
themselves, the evil would be trifling: but thousands of ignorant persons catch the 
infection from them ; and the commercial tides and ebbs, which their operations and 
daring schemes create, often bring ruin on the most steady and cautious.” 

t The word xasarsv was used by the Greeks when any thing was done speedily 
and unperceived. Thus Xenophon, Kasai ogn, ‘ montes clam hostibus occupare.” In 
the more literal acceptation of it, however, the word may not be ill applied here, 

§ We have here an account of a countryman who came to Athens, and was 
conducted by a merchant to the theatre, where he saw, with astonishment, the exhi- 
bition of cups and balls. ‘‘ Such an animal,” said he, “‘ as this performer, I should 
not wish to have near me in the country ; for, in his hands, my property would soon 
disappear.” 

|| Antony says, “Cleopatra packed cards with Cesar, and played false my glory 
unto an enemy’s triumph.”— Antony and Cleopatra. 
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human faces with great exactness and 
fidelity. Some years back this trick 
was played off on the Continent, to 
the enriching of a German Jew and 
two or three of his confederates. He 
attended the fairs of Frankfort and 
Leipsic with a large packet of these 
cards, which he sold at a price which 
bade defiance to competition. Visiting 
the country again, by the time he 
thought they would be in circulation 
at the various spas and watering-places, 
where high play is always going on, 
himself and his friends, by being alone 
able to decipher the apparently in- 
visible hieroglyphics, made a “ good 
thing of it.” [am not able to vouch 
for the truth of this story, but it has 
been related to me as a fact. 


The Loncs and Suorrs consist in 
merely all cards above the number 
eight being a trifle longer than those 
below it; which is done, with great 
nicety, by a machine invented for the 
purpose. By this means, nothing 
under an eight can be cut; and the 
chauces against an honour being turned 
up at whist reduced to two to one. 


CONVEX AND CONCAVE CARDS 





are also of the same genus with the 


foregoing ones. All from the eight to 
the king are cut convex, and all from 
the deuce to the seven, concave. Thus, 
by cutting the pack in the centre, a con- 
vex card is cut; and by taking hold 
of the cards, in cutting them, at either 
end of the pack, a concave ane is se- 
cured, 
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Sometimes these cards are cut the 
reverse way to the foregoing one, so 
that, if suspicion arises, a pack of this 
description is substituted for the others. 
But here the sharper has not so great a 
pull in his favour, because the intended 
victim may cut in the usual way, and 


so cut a low card to the dealer. But 
the possibility, or rather certainty, of 
his being able, by any means, to cut 
or deal a high or low card at pleasure, 
is an advantage against which no skill 
in the game can avail. 


Prickep Carps.— There is a me- 
thod of marking playing cards, which, 
if cleverly done, is very difficult of de- 
tection, and from the circumstance of 
the effect being made known through 
the organ of touch and not through 
that of the sight. The cards to be thus 
distinguished are laid upon a stone, 
faces uppermost; and upon the left- 
hand side at the top, and upon the 
right-hand side at the bottom, they are 
punctured with a very finely pointed 
instrument, care being taken not to 
drive it quite through the cards, but 
still to press sufficiently hard to cause 
a slight elevation, or pimple, upon 
their opposite sides, or backs. By this 
means it is in the power of the sharper, 
when the cards are with their backs 
towards him, to distinguish their cha- 
racters by the aid of the ball of his 
thumb. There are, [I am told, in- 
stances on record of individuals, in the 
habit of playing this foul game, using 
a chemical preparation to this parti- 
cular part, and, by constantly wearing 
a glove, keeping it in a highly sensitive 
state. 


1UE BRIDGE 





is a card slightly curved. By intro- 
ducing it carelessly into the pack, and 
shuffling them, it can be cut at plea- 
sure. The trick of the “ Old Gentle- 
man” consists in merely introducing 
into the pack a card of thicker sub- 
stance than the rest, which can like- 
wise be cut at pleasure, by being pro- 
perly placed by the shuffler. 


Sxinninc.—It is by this operation 
that unfair cards are introduced, and 
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too often without creating suspicion, 
by the ingenuity with which it is per- 
formed. Certain fair cards are taken 
out of the original stamped cover, with- 
out injury to it, and in their stead either 
concave, convex, or pricked ones, or 
reflectors, are placed. The process is 
said to be a simple one. The stamp 
being stuck on the cover by the means 
of gum, which the application of warm 
water dissolves, or deprives of its te- 
nacity, a kettle of hot water and a 
sponge are the only things requisite. 
The exchange being completed, the 
unfair pack finds its way into societies 
of a certain description, where it is 
contrived to be placed on the card- 
tables unobserved ; and plunder is the 
inevitable result. 


Suurryiinc, or Weavinc.— Much 
fraud is practised by the help of dex- 
terous shuffling, by which the power 
to place cards in certain parts of the 
pack is under the control of the sharper, 
when become an adept in the art. The 
preparatory step is a strict observance 
of the tricks taken up on both sides, 
and their contents, when those rich in 
trumps or court-cards are selected to 
be operated upon by the shuffler, when 
it is his turn to deal. 


THE GRADUS, OR STEP. 





It consists in one particular card 
being so placed by the shuffler, on 
handing them to his adversary to be 
cut, as to project a little beyond the 
rest, and thus to insure its being the 
turn-up card, either at whist or ecarté. 
The representation speaks for itself. 


PaLMIncG is a device of old date, 
but is easier to be performed with the 
small cards used at ecarté than with 
those generally played with at whist. 
It consists in secreting a certain card 
until an opportunity presents itself of 
its being available, when it is pro- 
duced, as implied, from the palm of 
the hand that secretes it. The story of 
the hand that was pierced through with 
a fork (although not by Blucher, as 
stated in the Court Magazine), and 
the proffered apology for the act if no 
card had been therein, is too well 
known to be repeated ; but it is not a 
solitary instance in the play world. 
VOL. XVI. NO. XCVI, 
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Some five-and-forty years since, a 
member of Brookes’s club was playing 
at quinze with Mr. Fox, At this game 
a five is the best card, and on the per- 
son alluded to displaying a five in his 
hand, after Mr. Fox having supposed 
them all to have played, he 


(‘* Whose nature was so far from doing 
harm, 
That he suspected none,”) 


complained, with evident chagrin, of 
the increasing inaccuracy of his memory. 
Others, however, were less charitably 
disposed. The unfair gamester was 
watched, and detected in introducing 
a fifth five! He consequently quitted 
the country, and died, miserably, in 
the East Indies. It may be reckoned 
a harsh proceeding to rake up an old 
story such as this, reflecting on the 
aristocracy of my country; but the 
history of gaming, like all other histo- 
ries, must be given in its integrity, or 
not given at all. 


Tue TeLecrapn is more easily ex- 
plained than sketched. Two players 
sit down at the card-table: one, let it 
be supposed, a rogue; and the other, 
rich. Behind the rich player, and in 
such a position as enables him to have 
a full view of his hand, is stationed a 
confederate of the rogue-player, who 
conveys to his colleague, by precon- 
certed telegraphic signals, made by the 
fingers, what is doing, or passed, by 
the rich opponent. This is called 
working the telegraph, and is as suc- 
cessful as it is dishonourable. 


DICE AND DICE-BOXES. 


The epithet “ periculosus” was well 
applied by the Romans to dice and the 
dice-box ; for, exclusive of the proba- 
bility of losing money by their means, 
the certainty of it is now established 
by more ways than one. There are 
several sorts of unfair dice, as also 
dice-boxes, of which I have been fur- 
nished with a description ; and all of 
them are no doubt had recourse to, 
especially in private play. 

The most dangerous of the former 
are what are called “ Despatchers,” 
inasmuch as it will be seen that the 
caster can insure his main when he 
likes, by the use of them. The fol- 
lowing explanation will suffice to con- 
firm this assertion. The top and bot- 
tom surface of fair dice should make, 
added together, seven; viz., top, 1; 
3 F 
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bottom, 6: top, 2; bottom, 5: top, 
3; bottom, 4. The dots marking the 
numbers should not project from the 
surface ; and, when twisted betwixt the 
thumb and finger, after the manner 
of a teetotum, they should spin, which 
they will not do if they are either 
loaded or unequal. Now, the dice 
called “ Despatchers” have their num- 
ber, or pips, varying according to the fa- 
vourite main, or chance required. For 
example, those for calling “ nine is the 
main ” should have the middle pip, on 
the sides marked three and five, taken 
out, by which arrangement, it is evident 
that the main of nine could not by any 
possibility be thrown, but he must 
have either seven, eight, four, five, six, 
or ten, for his chance. He can only 
lose by throwing crabs, viz., aces, or 
deuce ace, and twelve. 

Again : despatchers for calling “eight 
is the main” are thus marked :— 

6 pips at the top, 6 at the bottom, 

cee 4 


3 eees 3 


On the other side,— 
6 pips at the top, 6 at the bottom, 
eee 3 


1 © eace 1 


With two dice thus marked, it is 
possible to nick eight, by throwing 
twelve, by which the castor would lose ; 
but this can be obviated by taking the 
odds against the nick ; and if it is not 
nicked, the amount risked on the odds 
can easily be regained, by taking or 
betting the usual odds on the issue of 
the main and chance, which, by the 
impossibility of throwing eight, is re- 
duced to a certainty. The principal 
caution in the manufacture of these 
dice consists in putting the same num- 
ber, if it appears twice on the same 
dice, at opposite sides,— that is, if one 
6 be at top, the other should be at 
bottom, and so on. That these ne- 
farious instruments, made to suit any 
main, are frequently resorted to in pri- 
vate play I have not the smallest doubt, 
especially when the pigeon is well 
primed with wine for the occasion ; 
but if the simple precaution be taken of 
examining whether the top and bottom 
pips on each die, added together, make 
seven, they are not despatchers, but, 
thus far, fair ones. 
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UNEQUAL DICE 





are used at French and English ha- 
zard; and from the difficulty in 
detecting them, if not made “ to 
work too strong,” as the phrase is, are 
said to be introduced, without much 
hesitation, at many of the London 
hells, when a certain description of per- 
sons is present. They are not, how- 
ever, so destructive in their operation 
as the despatchers; although, in the 
long run, they would create a great 
balance on their side. They are made 
somewhat in the pyramidical form ; 
and if it be intended to win upon low 
numbers, the sixes are put at the base 
of each die,—that is, on the largest 
squares ; because, these being the hea- 
viest, and having increased surface, are 
most likely to be the undermost. When 
high numbers are the game, of course, 
vice versa; because number 1 is the 
reverse of number 6. 


LOADED DICE.* 





When it is intended to throw low, 
the two sides of the dice having the 
numbers four and five, or five and six, 
are loaded in the following manner :— 
The corner spot of the four-side, 
adjoining the five-side, is carefully 
and neatly drilled to the depth of 
the eighth of an inch. A _ similar 
operation is performed with the 
corner spot of the five, adjoining the 
four-side ; so that the two holes, thus 
made, meet. One of the holes is then 
covered over with a very strong ce- 
ment of copal, or other varnish, and 
quicksilver (sometimes gold is used) is 
poured into the orifice of the other, 


* «* Some years ago, several noblemen and gentlemen, having lost 50,000!. under 
very suspicious circumstances, in a hell in Piccadilly, they carried the dice away, 


and found they were loaded” (note to Great Metropolis, vol. i. p. 210). 


It is well 


known that loaded dice, seized under similar circumstances, were for many months 


exhibited to public view, in a shop window in Bond Street. 
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which is still open, until it is quite 
filled ; when it is stopped up with the 
cement, and the spots blackened as be- 
fore. The person playing with dice of 
this description, would generally call 
seven as the main, and he would mostly 
get six, five, or four for his chance. 
He would then take the respective 
odds; which, as the bias of the dice 
tend, to throw these numbers, are con- 
siderably in his favour, and against 
throwing the main called. 


COGGING, NOW CALLED SECURING, 





is a species of fraud very often had re- 
course to: it consists in securing or re- 
taining one of the dice, either with the 
first and second finger against the inside 
of the box—the second finger covering 
the top of the dice—or, taking hold of 
one of them with the little. finger, and 
landing it on the table, as if it had 
come from the box,—thus. 





The first-named method is not easy to 
accomplish, and requires long and con- 
tinued practice to be an adept at it; 
still, when well done, it is extremely 
difficult of detection,—for the die, 
being inside the box, and covered with 
the finger, cannot be seen; and ifa 
word of suspicion be uttered by the 
players, it is dropped at once into the 
box, and then fairly thrown out. A 
quick ear, however, among the players, 
and one accustomed to the “ rattling” 
of dice, will be apt to discover by the 
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sound the absence of one die from the 
box. In this case the throw is barred, 
after the main is called, which is a 
hint for the castor to keep the points of 
his fingers from off the top of the box, 
or to make himself scarce before he is 
kicked out of the room. 

The securer of a die generally calls 
five for a main, because, if he have se- 
cured a four, there is only the number 
six, on the loose die, that can come up 
against him, and the odds are only four 
to three against him. If the one of the 
loose die comes up, that is a nick, and 
he wins it; if the three is thrown, he 
has seven to five, and that is three to 
two in his favour; if ¢wo or,four, he 
has six or eight to five, which is five to 
four in his favour; and if five should 
come up, it is an even het. But should 
a large stake be at issue, the sharper 
secures a five every time ; so that if the 
main and chance be six to five, seven to 
five, eight to five, nine to five, or ten to 
five, he makes sure of winning, without 
a chance of losing, as he cannot throw 
out, so long as the five is secured. 

In calling nine, also a favourite 
main of the sharper, four is the number 
secured ; so that the main and chance 
are either five to nine, six to nine, seven 
to nine, or eight to nine. It is here 
obvious, that by securing the one or 
the ¢wo, it will be impossible to throw 
out, and without securing a second 
time the odds are much in favour of 
the castor; and he sometimes calls 
seven as the main, in which case he se- 
cures a five, when he has two chances 
of nicking it, out of the six chances of 
the loose die; but if one or three are 
thrown, with the five secured, the odds 
are six to five against him ; and if the 
four, it is then three to two against him. 
Should the main and chance be six to 
seven, he will take the odds, and by se- 
curing either the one, two, three, four, or 
five, every time he throws, he will 
render the chances even; for the loose 
die is as likely to make the throw a six 
as a seven. In calling seven as the 
main, and securing the five, the odds, 
instead of being seven to two against 
the nick, are reduced to four to three. 
As may be supposed, it will not do to 
try these experiments too often in the 
same night, as suspicion would be 
awakened. Still securing dice is 
reckoned the sheet-anchor of the 
scoundrels who prey on the gambling 
public. 





SCRATCHED DICE. 





These cannot be used at public ta- 
bles, because they are all covered with 
cloth, to prevent noise; but on one 
which is bare they are very destructive 
weapons in the hands of a practised 
sharper. They are made by drilling a 
hole in the centre part of the three, five, 
or ace, which is filled up with a small 
piece of ebony, or other hard black 
substance, having a portion of it pro- 
jecting, Upon a mahogany table, un- 
covered, it is evident that dice thus 
made cannot fall perfectly flat, when 
the side in which the ebony is inserted 
comes in contact with the surface of it. 
Moreover, the thrower of them—the 
castor —by gently moving the box be- 
fore he lifts it up, can discover by the 
sound whether the scratched side is un- 
derneath or not. I should imagine 
this is a species of robbery not often 
resorted to, from the ease with which 
it would be detected, and one which 
could only be practised on either a 
very young or very deeply drunken 
hazard player. 


THE DOCTOR DICE-BOX,. 





It is, 1 find, a common practice, 
where fair dice are introduced, to have 
recourse to unfair boxes. A fair box 
has several rims cut on its inside, and 
a projecting ridge ; and the absence of 
these —which is ascertained by putting 
a finger into the interior of it — consti- 
tutes an unfair one. But the most 
destructive box is that called the “ Doc- 
tor.” The following is the best de- 
scription it is in my power to give of it, 
from inspection of one which has been 
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shewn to me. There is nothing re- 
markable in the appearance of its out- 
side, but the inside is very differently 
manufactured. Three-fourths of the in- 
ternal space at the bottom are filled up, 
leaving only sufficient room in the centre 
for the dice, placed flat, to fit into—the 
portion of the box towards the top 
gradually becoming enlarged, and the 
sides made smooth. When the dice 
are once introduced into this box, their 
position cannot be altered by shaking ; 
they can merely rise up and down, and 
when thrown out carefully on the ta- 
ble they fall in the same way, with the 
exposed surface underneath. For ex- 
ample—if two dice are introduced, with 
the five and two uppermost, when 
thrown out, the surface upon which the 
five and two are marked would be upon 
the table, and the reversed side, which 
is also five and two, uppermost. Again, 
if the castor sees six and two upper- 
most, he would at once call six, six 
being the reversed number; if six and 
one are uppermost, he would call seven, 
six and one being on the opposite side. 
It does not signify what main he calls 
when using this box, because, whatever 
he throws one time he can throw again ; 
and the only thing he has to guard 
against, is throwing crabs. Neither is 
there any great difficulty in taking up 
the dice, to drop them into the box 
with the proper numbers uppermost ; 
but in landing them on the table there 
is a difficulty. If thrown boldly out, 
as is the usual method, they naturally 
turn over, and the intended effect would 
be lost; but by what is called “ boxing 
the dice”—that is, merely turning the 
box, mouth downwards, on the table, 
and raising it up after the dice are 
landed — it is secured, and with a cer- 
tain description of players, with little 
chance of detection, if not too often 
had recourse to. Indeed, by way of 
lulling suspicion, the following finesse 
is practised. Supposing a six and a 
four appear to be uppermost in the 
Doctor, the sharper, by way of variety, 
calls seven. Ile, of course, throws 


four, and has the odds two to one 


against him. These he takes to a cer- 
tain sum, when, after having thrown, 
several times, any numbers, except se- 
ven and four (still taking the odds as he 
proceeds), he at length places six and 
four uppermost, when out come three 
and one, making four, and he wins his 
main. 
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SAUTER LA COUPE 


i 
HMMA 


has, unfortunately for the credit of 
society in the upper walk of life, been 
already sufficiently explained. The 





above delineation of it has been sent 


to me; it might have had these lines 


of Pope as an inscription : 


*« And hence one master-passion in the breast, 
Like Aaron’s serpent, swallows up the rest.” 


A WORD ON THE ANNUALS. 


A parce of the little gilded books, 
which generally make their appearance 
at this season, now lies before us. 
There are the Friendship’s Offering 
embossed, and the Forget Me Not in 
morocco ; Jennings’s Landscape in dark 
green, and the Christian Keepsake in 
pea; Gems of Beauty in shabby green 
calico, and Flowers of Loveliness in 
tawdry red woollen ; moreover, the 
Juvenile Scrap-book for good little boys 
and girls; and, among a host of others, 
and greatest of all, the Book of Gems, 
with no less than forty-three pretty 
pictures, for the small sum of one 
guinea and a half. 

Now, with the exception of the last, 
which is a pretty book, containing a 
good selection of modern poetry, and 
a series of vignettes (which, though 
rather small, are chiefly from good 
sketches, or pictures), and of Jennings’s 
Landscape Annual,* which contains the 
admirable designs of Mr. Roberts, no- 





* Jennings’s Landscape Annual for 1838: Spain and Morocco. 
Illustrated from Drawings by David Roberts. 


Roscoe. 
Jennings, 


thing can be more trumpery than the 
whole collection —as works of art, we 
mean. They tend to encourage bad 
taste in the public, bad engraving, and 
worse painting. As to their literary 
pretensions, they are such as they have 
been in former years. There have 
been, as we take it, since the first 
fashion for Annuals came up, some 
hundred and fifty volumes of the kind ; 
and such a display of miserable medio- 
crity, such a collection of feeble verse, 
such a gathering of small wit, is hardly 
to be found in any other series. But 
the wicked critics have sufficiently 
abused them already ; and our business, 
therefore, at present, is chiefly with 
the pictorial part of the books. 

The chief point upon which the pub- 
lishers and proprietors of these works 
have insisted, is the encouragement 
which they have afforded to art and 
artists, by keeping them constantly be- 
fore the world, set off by all the ad- 


By Thomas 


8vo. London, 1838. 
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vantages ofa pretty binding, a skilful 
engraver, and a poet, paid at a shil- 
ling a-line, more or less, to point out 
the beauties of the artists’ compositions, 
and to awaken, by his verses or his tale, 
the public attention towards the painter. 
But the poor painter is only the pub- 
lisher’s slave: to live, he must not 
follow the bent of his own genius, but 
cater, as best he may, for the public 
inclination ; and the consequence has 
been, that his art is little better than a 
kind of prostitution: for the species of 
pictorial skill which is exhibited in 
such books as Beauty's Costume, the 
Book of Beauty, Finden’s Tableaur, &c. 
is really nothing better. 

It is hardly necessary to examine 
these books and designs one by one — 
they all bear the same character, and 
are exactly like the “ Books of Beauty,” 
“ Flowers of Loveliness,” and so on, 
which appeared last year. A large 
weak plate, done in what we believe 
is called the stipple style of engraving, 
a woman badly drawn, with enormous 
eyes—a tear, perhaps, upon each 
cheek — and an exceedingly low-cut 
dress—pats a greyhound, or weeps into 
a flower-pot, or delivers a letter to a 
bandy-legged, curly-headed page. An 
immense train of white satin fills up 
one corner of the plate ; an urn,a stone- 
railing, a fountain, and a bunch of 
hollyhocks, adorn the other: the pic- 
ture is signed Sharpe, Parris, Corbould, 
Corbaux, Jenkins, Brown, as the case 
may be, and is entitled ‘“ the Pearl,” 
“la Dolorosa,” “la Biondina,” “le 
Gage d’Amour,” “the Forsaken Oue 
of Florence,” “the Water-lily,” or some 
such name. Miss Landon, Miss Mit- 
ford, or my Lady Blessington, writes a 
song upon the opposite page, about 
water-lily, chilly, stilly, shivering be- 
side a streamlet, plighted, blighted, 
love-benighted, falsehood sharper than 
a gimlet, lost affection, recollection, 
cut connexion, tears in torrents, true- 
love token, spoken, broken, sighing, 
dying, girl of Florence; and so on. 
The poetry is quite worthy of the pic- 
ture, and a little sham sentiment is 
employed to illustrate a little sham 
art. 

[t would be curious to know who 
are the gods from whom these fair 
poetesses draw their inspiration (and, 
whatever be their Castaly, they have, 
as it were, but to turn the cock, and 


* The Keepsake for 1838. Royal 8vo, London, Longman. 
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out comes a ready dribble of poetry, 
which lasts for any given time), or who 
are the persons from whom the painters 
receive their orders. It cannot be sup- 
posed that Miss Landon, a woman of 
genius — Miss Mitford, a lady of ex- 
quisite wit and taste — should, of their 
own accord, sit down to indite namby- 
pamby verses about silly, half-decent 
pictures ; or that Jenkins, Parris, Mea- 
dows, and Co., are not fatigued by this 
time with the paltry labour assigned to 
them. Mr. Parris has exhausted all 
possible varieties of ringlets, eyelashes, 
naked shoulders, and slim waists; Mr. 
Meadows, as a humorous painter, 
possesses very great comic feeling and 
skill: who sets them to this wretched 
work ?— to paint these eternal fancy 
portraits, of ladies in voluptuous atti- 
tudes and various stages of dishabille, 
to awaken the dormant sensibilities of 
misses in their teens, or tickle the 
worn-out palates of elderly rakes and 


roués? What a noble occupation for 
a poet! Whata delicate task for an 
artist! ‘ How sweet!” says miss, ex- 


amining some voluptuous Inez, or some 
loving Haidee, and sighing for an op- 
portunity to imitate her. “ How rich!” 
says the gloating old bachelor, who has 
his bed-room hung round with them, 
or the dandy young shopman, who can 
only afford to purchase two or three 
of the most undressed; and the one 
dreams of opera-girls and French mil- 
liners, and the other, of the “ splendid 
women” that he has seen in Mr. Yates’s 
last new piece at the Adelphi. 

The publishers of these prints allow 
that the taste is execrable which renders 
such abominations popular, but the 
public will buy nothing else, and the 
public must be fed. The painter, per- 
haps, admits that he abuses his talent 
(that noble gift of God, which was 
given him for a better purpose than to 
cater for the appetites of faded de- 
bauchees); but he must live, and he 
has no other resource. Exactly the 
same excuse might be made by Mrs. 
Cole. 

Let us look at the Keepsake,* which 
is in pink calico this year, having 
discarded its old skin of watered crim- 
son silk. The size of the book is larger 
than formerly, and the names of the 
contributors (distinguished though they 
be) withdrawn from the public alto- 
gether ; the editor stating, in a preface, 
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that if the public like this plan, the 
mystery shall be sedulously guarded : 
if otherwise, in the next series the great 
names of the contributors to the Keep- 
sake shall be published, as of old. 

There are a dozen plates. A pretty 
lady, of course, by Chalon, for a frontis- 
piece: next comes an engraving, call- 
ed, touchingly, “The First.” This 
represents a Greek kissing a Turkish 
lady ; and, following it, is a third 
plate, with heart-breaking pathos en- 
titled “The Last.” It is our old 
friend Conrad, with Medora dead in 
her bed; but there are some other 
words tricked up to this old tune: 
“What! is the dadye sleeping?” &c. 
We think we can recognise, in spite of 
the incog., the fair writer who calls 
Conrad’s mistress a ladye. The next 
is a very good engraving, from a clever 
picture by Mr. Herbert. A fierce Per- 
sian significantly touches his sword ; 
a melancholy girl, in front, looks ti- 
midly and imploringly at the spectator. 
Who can have written the history which 
has been tagged to this print? Is it 
Lord Nugent, or Lady Emmeline 
Stuart Wortley, or Lady Blessington, 
or my Lord Castlereagh, or Lady Caro- 
lina Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs? It 
is of the most profound and pathetic 
cast, and is called “* My Turkish Visit.” 
We quote from it, chiefly to shew the 
manner in which these matters are ar- 
ranged between writer and publisher : 
the tale itself is a perfect curiosity. 

A lady introduces the supposed au- 
thoress (for, though the ego is feminine 
in this tale, any one of the above- 
mentioned noblemen or noblewomen 
may have written it) to Namich Pasha, 
the Turkish ambassador at Paris. The 
authoress longs to see a real Turk, his 
excellency, Namich, not being enough 
Mahometan for her. Namich wears a 
skull-cap and a frock-coat; her Turk 
(dear enthusiast!) must have a turban, 
a yataghan, a pair of papooshes, a 
kelaat, a salamalick (for other Turkish 
terms, consult Anastasius and Miss 
Pardoe), and, perhaps, a harem to 
boot. The gallant Namich has the 
very thing in his eye; and the very 
next day the authoress, in a sledge 
(sledges were in fashion in Paris that 





* Not the eminent publisher, but the agreeable writer of that name. 
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year), drives several miles down the 
Versailles road, to the kiosk of a Turk- 
ish diamond merchant. O happy Lady 
Skeggs! what an adventure! what an 
imagination above all! Who but a 
first-rate genius could have invented 
such an incident, and found a kiosk, 
and a Turk domiciled in it, on the 
road to Versailles ? 

Her ladyship arrives at the kiosk, 
and thus describes its owner: 

‘* Sooliman was a tall, powerful, but 
emaciated man, advanced in years, whose 
countenance bore the remains of much 
stern beauty; but his large dark eyes 
had that glaring restlessness which we 
are apt to ascribe to insanity ; his black 
brows were contracted with severity, and 
his mouth bore a harsh expression amidst 
the flowing beard which surrounded it. 

“ His costume consisted of a long, full 
dress of violet-coloured cloth, under an 
open robe of dark green, the edges and 
hanging sleeves of the latter being bor- 
dered with rich sable ; a fawn-coloured 
Cashmere formed his girdle, in which 
was placed a straight dagger; yellow 
pointed slippers, formed his garments, 
and on his head he wore a high cap, or 
kalpak, without ornament.” 


There he is, as fierce looking a Mus- 
sulman as heart could wish for; but a 
strange creature ofa Turk, who in a 
kiosk at Versailles, with an abhorrence 
of all the innovations introduced by 
the grand seignior, and a determination 
to stick by old customs, has adopted 
a Persian costume! Barikallah, Bis- 
millah, Mahomet resoul Allahi, as our 
friend Fraser* says, he is an Ispa- 
hanee, a Shuranzee, a Kizzilbash, and 
no mistake; but not a Turk. How 
does our lovely authoress explain the 
eccentricity ? 

Proceeding, however, with the in- 
teresting story, her ladyship is intro- 
duced by the powerful but emaciated 
Turk to his daughter, who is found in 
an apartment, of which we delight to 
give the following tasty description ; 


‘* Emerging from darkness, I was 
dazzled by the bright winter sunbeams 
pouring into one of the most brilliantly 
furnished rooms I had ever seen. On 
three sides it was fitted up with figured 
velvet sofas; but the south side was en- 
tirely in glass, oa in gay garlands, 





In spite of 


the author's assertion (who obtained his intimate knowledge of Persian in a forty- 
three years’ residence at Ispahan), we fancy the figure to be neither Turk nor 


Persian. 
Mr. Herbert's Sooliman.—O. Y. 


There is a Jew model about town, who waits upon artists, and is very like 
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forming part of a conservatory, which 
was filled with blossoming orange-trees 
and bright exotics, emitting a delicious 
fragrance. Three or four beutiful birds 
were expanding their plumage to the 
light, whilst a movable fountain of per- 
fumed water threw up its wreaths of liv- 
ing diamonds at the entrance. There 
was no fireplace; yet, notwithstanding 
the chilly season, the artificial tempera- 
ture resembled May ; and in the centre 
of the room stood a golden brazier filled 
with burning scented woods. The velvet 
sofas were of light green, having golden 
flowers and tassels; a number of pink 
cushions piled near the window were 
worked in silver patterns; and one of 
white satin, edged with down, had what I 
concluded was a Turkish name embroidered 
in seed pearls.” 


This description alone is worth a 
guinea,—let alone twelve engravings, 
and a pink calico cover. Mr. Bulwer 
has done some pretty things in the up- 
holstery line of writing ; but, ye gods! 
what is Pelham to compare with our 
friend at the kiosk,— dirt, at which the 
delicate mind sickens—dross, pinch- 
beck, compared to this pure gold. In 
this kiosk on the Versailles road, nay, 
in one little chamber of it, we have, 
imprimis, 

Four different kinds of scents, viz , 

1. Scented orange-trees ; 

2. Scented exotics ; 

3. Scented water in 
fountain ; 

4. Scented fire in the golden brazier : 

Three different kinds of sofas, viz., 
light green velvet and gold; rose-pink 
and silver; white satin, edged with 
down, and embroidered with seed 
pearls. 

If this is not imagination, where the 
deuce is it to be sought for! If this is 
not fine writing, genius is dead! But 
we must not keep the eager public 
from the rest of the description, which 
sweetly runs on thus : 


the movable 


“‘ The walls of white and gold were 
panelled, and inlaid in various arabesque 
devices; and, instead of the rough pla- 
jond, too common in French houses, the 
ceiling was richly carved and ornamented 
in pale rose-colour and gold. 

“ Having taken full time to remark all 
these wonders— for the negress had de- 
parted instantly —I approached a low 
table, on which were several books bound 
in velvet and gold ; a writing-stand em. 
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bossed with gems, with a penholder imi- 
tating a feather, in pearls. Beside the ta- 
ble, on a beautiful reading-stand, and co- 
vered with a gauze and gold handker. 
chief, was a large volume, clasped with 
an amethyst, which I concluded was the 
Koran. While 1 was bending over it, I 
heard the door close at the other end of 
the room, and, on looking round, | felt 
that 1 beheld the princess of this fairy 
palace, Aminéh Hanoom, the daughter of 
Sooliman.” 


Talk of the silver-fork school of ro- 
mance, gracious heavens! Give silver 
forks for the future to base grooms, or 
lowly dustmen. A silver fork, for- 
sooth! it may serve to transfix a save- 
loy, or to perforate a roasted tator; but 
never let the term be used for the fu- 
ture to designate a series of novels 
which pretend to describe polite life. 
After this, all else is low and mean. 
Who before ever imagined a Mussul- 
man writing with a Bramah penholder ; 
who ever invented such jewels for an 
inkstand, or flung such a handkerchief 
over such a reading-stand ? 

The authoress (if not a she, it really 
is too bad) ingratiates herself with 


Miss Hanoom [ po) ‘,5], and sleeps 
with her on the very same night. The 
beauties of the drawing-room are out- 
done by the splendour of the best 
chamber. 


**Goumah (the nigger girl before 
mentioned ) having entered to attend us 
for the night, I accompanied Aminéh to 
her own apartment. I had an impression 
that the Turkish apartments were ar- 
ranged with a simplicity strongly con- 
trasting with their day-rooms ; so that I 
was quite unprepared for the new splen- 
dour awaiting me. 

“ In two recesses, draperied with silk, 
were piles of mattrasses, covered in satin, 
edged with silver fringe ; numerous pil- 
lows of spotted gauze over pink satin 
(we breathe again—it cannot be a man), 
and eider-down counterpanes covered 
with velvet. On Aminéh’s couch the 
latter was of apricot-coloured velvet, with 
her initials in small pearls in the centre ; 
at the side of each couch was placed a 
purple velvet prayer-carpet. A beautiful 
ruby-coloured lamp gave its soft light 
around; and long after Aminéh slum. 
bered I remained in a waking dream, 
scarcely daring to ask my de slighted 
senses, can all these things be?” * 











* Our friend Mr. Yellowplush has made inquiries as to the authorship of this 
tale, and his report is that it is universally ascribed in the highest circles to Miss 


Howell-and-James. 
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Sleep, happy Wilhelmina Amelia, we 
will follow thee no further. 

But seriously, or, as Dr. Lardner 
says, seriatim, is this style of literature 
to continue to flourish in England? Is 
every year to bring more nonsense like 
this, for foolish parents to give to their 
foolish children; for dull people to 
dawdle over till the dinner-bell rings ; 
to add something to the trash on my 
lady’s diawing-room table, or in Miss’s 
bookcase? Queusque tandem? How 
far, O Keepsake, wilt thou abuse our 
forbearance? How many more bad 
pictures are to be engraved, how many 
more dull stories to be written, how 
long will journalists puff and the 
gulled public purchase? It is curious 
to read the titles of the Keepsake prints, 
as they follow in order: afier the three 
first which we have noticed come, 

The Greek Maiden ; 

Zuleikha; 

Angelica ; 

Theresa ; 

Walter and Ida (a clever picture, by 
Edward Corbould); 

The Silver Lady ; 
and all (save the one which we have 
marked) bad—bad in artistical feeling, 
careless in drawing, poor and feeble in 
effect. ‘There is not one of these beau- 
ties, with her great eyes, and slim 
waist, that looks as if it had been 
painted from a human figure. It is 
but a slovenly, ricketty, wooden imita- 
tion of it, tricked out in some tawdry 
feathers and frippery, and no more 
like a real woman than the verses 
which accompany the plate are like 
real poetry. 

There are one or two shops in Lon- 
don where German prints are exhibited 
in the windows; it is humiliating to 
pass them, and contrast the art of the 
two countries. Look at the Two Leo- 
noras, for instance, and contrast them 
with some of the heroines of Mr. 
Parris, or the plump graces of Mr. 
Meadows. ‘Take his picture called the 
Pansies, for instance, in that delectable 
book the Flowers of Loveliness, and 
contrast it with the German print. In 
the latter, nothing escapes the artist’s 
industry, or is too mean for him to slur 
over or forget. The figures are of ac- 
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tual real flesh and blood ; their dresses, 
their ornaments, every tittle and corner 
of the whole picture, carefully copied 
from nature. Mr, Meadows is, per- 
haps, more poetic; he trusts to genius, 
and draws at random; and yet, of the 
two pictures, which is the most poetical 
and ideal? those simple, lifelike, 
tender Leonoras, with sweet calm faces, 
and pure earnest eyes; or the fat in- 
decency in “the Pansies,”* whose 
shoulders are exposed as_ shoulders 
never ought to be, and drawn as 
shoulders never were. Another fat 
creature, in equal dishabille, embraces 
Fatima, No. 1; a third, archly smiling, 
dances away, holding in her hand a 
flower —there is no bone or muscle in 
that coarse bare bosom, those unnatural 
naked arms, and fat dumpy fingers. 
The idea of the picture is coarse, mean, 
and sensual—the execution of it no 
better. 

We have seized upon Mr. Meadows, 
for he is the cleverest man of the whole 
bunch of artists to whom this style of 
painting is confided, and can do far 
better things. Why not condescend 
to be decent, and careful, and natural ? 
And why should Miss Corbaux paint 
naked women, called water-lilies, and 
paint them ill? or Mr. Uwins design 
a group of females (the Hyacinths), 
who have limbs that females never had, 
and crouch in attitudes so preposterous 
and unnatural? Both these artists have 
shewn how much more they can do: 
it is only the taste of the age which 
leads them to degrade the talent with 
which they are gifted, and the art which 
they profess. 

It is tedious to continue a criticism 
upon a subject which offers so little 
room for remark or praise. It is the 
test of a good picture, after seeing it 
once, to remember it involuntarily, as 
it were, and to distinguish it from a 
host of the inferior brood. Yet, in 
looking through those dozen volumes 
of Annuals, there is not one plate in 
the whole two hundred which can be 
recalled to memory the day after it has 
been seen. It is a shame that so much 
time and cleverness should be wasted 
upon things so unproductive. In 


Friendship’s Offering + and the Forget- 





* Flowers of Loveliness. Twelve groups of Female Figures representing Flowers. 
Designed by various Artists, with Poetical Illustrations by L. E. L. 
Ackermann. 

t Friendship’s Offering, and Winter's Wreath: a Christmas and New Year's 
Present for 1838, 


London, 1838. 


London, 1838, Smith and Co. 
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Me- Not,* there are, with the exception 
of the frontispieces, but two pictures of 
moderate merit—an Italian view by 
Stanfield, and a picture of Venice by 
Werner: all the engraver’s skill and 
labour goes for naught, when employed 
upon the paltry subjects which illus- 
trate the volumes. In Roberts’ Annual, 
the prints are more successful ; for the 
artist is skilful, and his drawings are 
far more easily copied in engraving 
than subjects of history or figures. The 
pictorial illustrations of the Christian 
Keepsake + and Fisher’s Drawing-room 
Scrap- Book { are, to speak with due re- 
verence, humbug. Some of them have 
already figured in evangelical magazines, 
some in missionary memoirs, some in 
historical portrait galleries — some few 
are original ; but the general character 
of the works is not original — the draw- 
ings have served, most likely, some 
profane purpose, before they were con- 
verted to pious use: and it is painful 
to read so frequently the name of re- 
ligion exploitée in this instance to puff 
off old prints, and enhance publishers’ 
profits. Of a similar degree of humbug 
is the Juvenile Scrap- Book §— it comes 
from the same firm to which we owe 
the Christian Keepsake. The prints, 
with an affectation of novelty, and with 
new stories or poems to illustrate them, 
are poor and old. There is the old 
plate of the Princess Victoria, published 
two years ago, and the old plate of 
Carlisle Castle, and Gainshorough’s 
milk-girl, and Duppa’s Magdalen (or 
Carlo Dolce’s), newly scraped up by 
the engraver, and with a fine new title. 
The unwary public, who purchase Mr. 
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Fisher’s publications, will be astonished, 
if they knew but the secret, with the 
number of repetitions, and the inge- 
nuity with which one plate is made to 
figure, now in the Scrap- Book, now in 
the Views of Syria,|| and now in the 
Christian Keepsake. Heaven knows how 
many more periodicals are issued from 
the same establishment, and how many 
different titles are given to each indi- 
vidual print! 

We have arrived almost at the end 
of the list. Mr. Hall’s Book of Gems] 
has far higher pretensions and merits 
than the rest of the collection. The 
paintings are new, and generally good, 
and the engravings are careful and 
brilliant— if they were but three times 
the size, both painters and engravers 
would have done themselves justice : 
the poetry is also very well selected ; 
and the book may lie upon all drawing- 
room tables in the country, and not 
offend modesty or good taste. But what 
shall we say of Gems of Beauty ** and 
Finden’s Tableaux ?++ There is nota 
good picture among all the numerous 
illustrations to these gaudy volumes. 
We have not meddled with the prose 
or verse which illustrates the illustra- 
tions. Miss Landon writes so many 
good things, that it would be a shame 
to criticise any thing indifferent from 
ber pen— Miss Mitford has made the 
English reader pass so many pleasant 
hours, that we must pardon a few dull 
ones. The wonder is that either of the 
ladies can write so well, and affix to 
this endless succession of paltry prints, 
verses indifferent sometimes, but ex- 
cellent so often. In the work called 


* Forget-Me-Not: a Christmas, New Year’s, and Birth-day Present, for 1838. 


Edited by Frederick Shoberl. 
+ The Christian Keepsake for 1838. 
London, 1838. Fisher. 
¢ The Drawing-room Scrap-Book. 
Illustrations by L.E. L.  4to. 
§ Fisher’s Juvenile Scrap-Book. 
London, 1838. Fisher. 


London, 1838. Ackermann. 
Edited by the Rev. Willaim Ellis. 8vo. 


Dedicated to Queen Victoria. With Poetical 
London, 1838. 


Fisher. 


By Agnes Strickland and Bernard Barton. 


|| Fisher’s Oriental Keepsake, 1838. Syria, the Holy Land, Asia Minor, &c. 
illustrated. In a series of Views drawn from Nature, by W. H. Bartlett, William 


Purser, &c. 
** Letters from the East.” 


by 8. C. Hall. 8vo. London, 1838. 


With Descriptions of the Plates, by John Carne, Esq. Author of 

Second edition, 4to. 
§ The Book of Gems: the Modern Poets and Artists of Great Britain. 
Whittaker. 


London ; Fisher. 
Edited 


** Gems of Beauty, displayed in a Series of Twelve highly finished Engravings 


of the Passions, from Designs by E. T. Parris, Esq. 
Verse, by the Countess of Blessington. 4to. 


With fanciful Illustrations in 
London, 1838. Longman. 


tt Finden’s Tableaux: a Series of Picturesque Scenes of National Character, 


Beauty, and Costume. 


Perring. Edited by Mary Russell Mitford, author of “ Our Village,” &c. 
1838. Tilt. 


From Paintings by various Artists, after Sketches by W. 


London, 
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Fisher’s Scrap- Book, for instance, Miss 
Landon has performed a miracle— it 
may be “a miracle instead of wit ;” 
but it is a perfect wonder how any lady 
could bave penned such a number of 
verses upon all sorts of subjects, and 
upon subjects, perhaps, on which, in 
former volumes of this Scrap- Book, she 
has poetised half-a-dozen times before. 
She will pardon us for asking, if she 
does justice to her great talent by em- 
ploying it in this way? It is the gift 
of God to her—te watch, to cherish, 
and to improve: it was not given her 
to be made over to the highest bidder, 
or to be pawned for so many pounds 
per sheet. An inferior talent (like that 
of many of whom we have been speak- 
ing) must sell itself to live—a genius 
has higher duties; and Miss Landon 
degrades hers, by producing what is 
even indifferent. 

Here, however, rather late in the 
month, appear the Children of the No- 
bility *—a charming series of portraits 
by Chalon, Bostock, and Maclise. The 
beauty of the collection is that the pic- 
tures are really from nature ; while your 
Leilas, Lillas, and such trash, are but 
the offspring of a very poor imagination. 
O lovely, melancholy Miss Copleys ! 
O sweet, fantastic Lady Somersets! 
O charming Lady Mary Howard! you 
are brighter than all the Gems of Beauty 
melted down, and all the Flowers of 
Loveliness ina bunch. This book is a 
real treasure. Mr.Chalon, our Watteau, 
has contributed the greater part of the 
series. Both Mr. Maclise’s drawings 
are admirable in truth and feeling ; 
and the contributions of Mr. Bostock 
merit no less praise. These gentlemen, 
not the humblest among artists, will 
condescend to copy flesh and blood, 
and the consequence is that there is 
not a single bad drawing in the col- 
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lection. Now, let us look at the Book 
of Beauty,+ in which are many portraits 
likewise. The difference between the 
natural beauties and the artificial is 
quite ludicrous. Chalon’s Ayesha, 
Meadows’s Dolorida, and somebody 
else by Jenkins, are, of course, from 
imagination, and are, in consequence, 
the three worst plates of the book. 
Dolorida is neither more nor less than 
shameful — another of Mr. Meadows’s 
fatties ina chemise. If it were but a 
good honest fat woman, dressed or un- 
dressed in real calico, we should not 
cry out; but the chemise is unnatural, 
and so is the woman, who has not even 
the merit of beauty to recommend her. 
Let the reader look, too, at the dif- 
ference between Chalon’s Ayesha, and 
Chalon’s Mrs. Lane Fox; the former 
is a caricature of a woman, and the 
other—it is difficult to speak of the 
other—such a piece of voluptuous 
loveliness is dangerous to look at or 
describe. The binding of this book, 
by the way, is perfectly hideous— it 
looks like one of Lord Palmerston’s 
cast-off waistcoats. 

The Authors of England} are en- 
graved in that admirable medallion 
style which has lately been invented 
by Mr. Collas. They are from reliefs 
by Weeks and Wyon, and are startling 
in effect and reality. This book can 
hardly be called an Annual, for it bas 
a permanent interest, and is sure, we 
should think, of an extensive popularity. 
Artists alone should buy it as a study, 
for there is no better, in the science of 
light and shade, and line drawing. It 
is marvellous what effects and imita- 
tions of nature are produced by this 
method, by which the engravings look 
as real as the medals from which they 
are taken. 


* Portraits of the Children of the Nobility : a Series of highly finished Engravings, 


executed under the superintendence of Mr. Charles Heath. 


From Drawings by 


Alfred E. Chalon, Esq. R.A., and other eminent Artists. With Illustrations in Verse, 
by distinguished Contributors. Edtied by Mrs. Fairlie. First Series, 4to. London, 


1838. Longman, 


+t Book of Beauty, 1838, with highly finished Engravings. 
London, 1838. Longman. 


Countess of Blessington. Royal 8vo. 


Edited by the 


¢ The Authors of England : a Series of Medallion Portraits of Modern Literary 
Characters, engraved from the works of British artists, by Achille Collas. With 


Illustrative Notices by Henry F. Chorley. 4to. London, 1838, Tilt. 
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THE NEW PREDICAMENT OF PARTIES. 


Tue meeting of parliament has already 
decided, or at least done much to 
decide, two very important questions, 
on which public writers and the people 
themselves had been indulging various 
and very opposite speculations. One 
of these questions was, the real cha- 
racter of the new House of Commons ; 
the other, the course of policy likely to 
be adopted by the ministry. The first two 
days of the session sufficed to clear up 
both these points. 

The actual strength of the three 
contending parties in the new House of 
Commons had been the subject of long 
and elaborate controversies in the daily 
and monthly press. Upon the very 
face of the matter, it could not be 
doubted by any reasonable man that 
the available ministerial majority was 
reduced to the lowest possible point 
at which it was possible for the go- 
vernment to go on. The divisions of 
the last session gave the ministry major- 
ities varying from 5 to 55. Their own 
advocates could not deny the fact of a 
loss, on the whole result of the late ge- 
neral election, of from 10 to 18 votes. 
Consequently, it was apparent at a 
glance that on some questions they 
were already in a minority, and in even 
their strongest cases, would be scarcely 
able to keep afloat. 

Their journals, however, were in- 
structed to put a good face upon the 
matter, and accordingly they did their 
best to persuade their credulous follow- 
ers that all was right, and that, now the 
court was cordially with them, any ma- 
jority in the House of Commons would 
suffice. By dint of claiming every new 
member of whose politics there could 
be the least doubt, they contrived to 
make out a balance in their favour, on 
paper, of forty votes; and this they 
were very fond of calling “a good 
working majority ;” forgetting, very 
conveniently, that forty, including 
doubtfuls, is never more than five-and- 
twenty when brought to the test, and 
that five-and-twenty on the whole house 
is only equal to eighteen in a house of 
500 strong. And whether a majority 
of 18 out of 500 is to be called a good 
working majority, let any man’s com- 
mon sense inform him: 

But the ministerial newspapers were 
not the only parties in the endeavour 





to keep up this delusion. Even one of 
her majesty’s principal secretaries of 
state, the “ juvenile Whig,” Lord Pai- 
merston, once an humble servant of 
Lord Castlereagh, now an equally con- 
venient assistant to Lord Melbourne, 
felt no shame in volunteering, under 
the cover of an electioneering letter of 
thanks, such phrases as these : 


“The result of the general election 
has been to give to the Reformers a de. 
cided and sure majority in the House of 
Commons, fully sufficient to secure the 
ascendency of those principles of govern- 
ment which you profess, and according 
to which you desire to see the affairs of 
the country administered.” 


What object all this miserable effort 
{o disguise, for a few weeks, their de- 
feat, was expected to answer, we know 
not. It could not deceive the Con- 
servatives, who could reckon their 
gains without the help of Lord Pal- 
merston or the Globe. Nor did it 
even delude any among their own 
party, except, perhaps, a few misera- 
bles, who wauted the courage to look 
their real situation in the face. Men 
of any nerve, or any intelligence, at 
once disclaimed the idea of being so 
duped. Sir William Molesworth’s 
language to his late constituents in 
Cornwall furnished a striking contrast 
to the fribbling attempt at deceit of the 
faded Adonis of the Foreig gn Office. 
The hon. bart. said,— 


** The last elections were supposed to 
take place under circumstances singularly 
favourable to the popular party. A new 
reign had commenced; a young queen 
was on the throne ; her youth and inex- 
perience had excited the sympathies of 
the people. In every quarter the report 
wus industriously circulated and be- 
lieved, that her majesty was imbued with 
the most liberal notions, and placed the 
most unbounded confidence in her mi- 
nisters , and some even of the highest in 
rank, and supposed to be the most liberal 
in principles, and independent in the 
expression of them, condescended, by 
these and similar means, to influence the 
fancies and prejudices of the people. In 
short, to vote against the ministerial can- 
didates was every where denounced as 
an act almost of treason. Yet, notwith- 
standing aljl this, notwithstanding the 
great influence which a ministry can and 
always does exert in a general election, 
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none but the hireling sycophants of a base 
press, and those feeble-minded persons who 
view thingsthrough the distorting medium 
of their wishes, can deny that the Liberal 
party has been defeated. And when the 
results of this general election are com- 
pared with those of the preceding one, 
in which, it will be remembered, the 
court, the crown, and the ministry, were 
hostile to us,— then, indeed, is our defeat 
a signal one!” 


Such, then, was the position of this 
question when parliament met? One 
section of the * Reformers”’ vainly en- 
deavouring to persuade themselves 
and the public that they were in a very 
satisfactory position; another frankly 
confessing that they were already 
beaten, and that, without anew Reform- 
bill, beaten, even to annihilation, they 
must continue to be. 

The very first debate and division 
which took place, on the very first day 
of proceeding to business, settled, pretty 
conclusively, this point. The question 
was aliswered in a twofold manner,— 
iu words and in actions. It was an- 
swered in words by Mr. Grote, a leader 
of one great section of the House, who, 
not in haste, or inconsideration, thus 
explicitly described the real state of 
parties in that House : 


‘* How did the balance of parties stand 
in the present House? Was it not no- 
torious, that no measure adopted by that 
House could be passed if not approved 
of, and countersigned by, the right ho- 
nourable baronet the member for Tam- 
worth, and the gentlemen who acted with 
him? Was it not plain and undeniable, 
that the party opposite had the power of 
defeating any projects of reform which 
her majesty’s ministers might entertain 
and that party disapproved of? The re- 
sult of the present system virtually was 
to give to the right honourable baronet a 
veto upon any measure which her ma. 
jesty’s ministers might propose of a re- 
forming character. This was a painful 
conclusion. The honourable gentlemen 
opposite might laugh ; but this was pain- 
ful to him, and all those who held his 
principles. They could not make a mat- 
ter better by disguising the painful truth 
from themselves, nor ought they to pic- 
ture to themselves a majority which might 
fail when the moment of trial came. 
Gentlemen opposite possessed a negative 
upon all substantial reform: the Con- 
servative principle was really predomi- 
nant in parliament!” 


Here, then, was the most direct con- 
tradiction of the foreign  secretary’s 
statement. ‘ We have,” said Lord 
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Palmerston, “ a decided and sure ma- 
jority.” You have no majority at all, 
says Mr. Grote, or, at best, a pre- 
tended one, which “ will fail you in 
the day of trial !” 

But the proof of Mr. Grote’s decla- 
ration followed closely after the ut- 
terance of the words. The house di- 
vided on a Radical amendment. Only 
20 voted for the amendment, 509 
againstit. Now, on analyzing this latter 
number, we found it composed of 243 
Whigs and Radicals, and 266 Con- 
servatives. Add even the 20 who had 
supported the amendment, to the mi- 
nisterial array, and we find, in a house 
of 529 members, 266 Conservatives, 
and only 263 Whigs and Radicals! 
Well might Mr. Grote ask, “* Was it 
not plain and undeniable, that the 
party opposite had the power of de- 
feating any projects of reform which 
ministers might entertain, and that 
party disapproved of ?” 

Conservatives of England, are you 
not already repaid, for all your trials 
and all your sacrifices, during the last 
six months ; or, rather, during the last 
three years. Even under every disad- 
vantage, contending against the influ- 
ence of the court and of the government, 
you have so fought an up-hill battle, 
that, by confession of your opponents 
themselves, the representatives of your 
choice “ have an effectual veto upon 
all the measures of even the present 
government.” Well might Sir Robert 
Peel look round with an exulting eye 
on the benches on each hand and be- 
hind him, and exclaim, “the late 
election has saved the church and the 
state.” Both are saved, we hope and 
trust, ifonly those exertions which have 
brought us thus far on the road to vic- 
tory, are not relaxed just as that victory 
comes within our reach. 

But there is a second great point 
on which the opening of Parliament 
has shed fresh light ; namely, the course 
of policy proposed to themselves by the 
ministers. 

This has long been a matter of 
much doubt and fruitless discussion. 
So long ago as the 12th of last August, 
the Spectator, arguing from the result 
of the elections, shadowed forth the 
probable course to be taken by minis- 
ters. But such a revelation, promulged 
so long beforehand, was not at all con- 
venient to the people in Downing 
Street, and, consequently, the Specta- 
tor has had, ever since, to meet and 
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repel the bayings of the whole minis- 
terial pack, for its “ calumnious pro- 
gnostics,” and “ illiberal insinuations.” 

We give the original passage from 
the Spectator, as an amusing specimen 
of a prediction, clearly published three 
months before the event. 


“The Whigs have so managed to work 
the Reform-bill, that, as every body now 
admits, the next general election will 
give a Tory House of Commons. With 
such a prospect, with a Tory House of 
Lords, aud with a Tory force in the 
Commons morally, and even numerically, 
greater than in the last parliament, a Tory 
government seems to have become ine- 
vitable. 

«* We only mean a government of Tory 
principles and practice, whatever its pro- 
fessions may be ; a government, of what- 
ever men composed, decidedly conserv- 
ative of the present franchise—of the 
present plan of open voting under bribery 
and intimidation — of the present admir- 
able state, in short, of the representative 
system, as shewn by this election — and 
finally, both of the peerage as it is, and 
of the church as it is—in one word, a 
truly Conservative government, though it 
should be composed either of Tories ex- 
clusively, or of Tories and Whigs in co- 
alition, or of Whigs only. 

* Assuming, then, that the govern- 
ment must, for a good while to come, be 
essentially Conservative, let us examine 
the three different ways by which the 
personnel of the government may be 
either Tory, or Whig-Tory, or purely 
Whig. 

“1. It is just possible, though highly 
improbable, that the Melbourne Whigs, 
taking alarm at the rapid march of 
Toryism, should endeavour to awaken 
the spirit of reform, which themselves 
have put to sleep, by adopting what, 
before Lord Durham wrote to Mr. Boultby, 
used to be called ‘ the Durham policy,’ 
or something like it. In that case, seeing 
to what a pass they have brought reform, 
they would be deserted by many of their 
mere Whig supporters, and outvoted in 
the Commons. An appeal to the coun. 
try on their new policy might revive the 
highest enthusiasm of reform ; ; but it 
might not. If not, then we should have 
a Conservative government composed 
wholly of Tories, with an united, re- 
spected, and very powerful Opposition. 
What! the Melbourne Whigs quit office 
whilst they can possibly retain it? This 
speculation may be dismissed. 

“© 2. We already discover, in certain 
organs of the Whig and Tory press, 
indications of a wish for a coalition. The 
modus operdndi would be simple enough, 
supposing each party to be content with 
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but half of the pay and patronage. Such 
a coalition would be agreed upon for 
some time before it was proclaimed, and 
might consist of the following terms: 
That, in order to save the Whigs from 
utter disgrace, they should be allowed 
to pass the measures to which they are 
deeply pledged ; that, in order to save 
the Tories from utter disgrace, those 
measures should be passed by a Whig 
government—that is, before any of the 
Tories came into office. Those measures 
passed, the Tories would get their half 
of the loaf, which is better than no bread ; 
and thenceforth the government would be 
wholly Conservative. ” ® . 
The only thing to prevent it, may be the 
impossibility of persuading either Whigs 
or Tories to be content with half a loaf. 

«3. If this difficulty should prevail 
over all other considerations, we may 
still have a Conservative government, 
though composed wholly of Whigs. 
The Whigs, there can be little doubt, 
have now complete possession of the 
court. Supposing this, there is a way 
by which they may retain power in spite 
of the Tories; namely, by carefully ab. 
staining from any measure or proposal 
likely to be defeated by the Tories in 
either house of parliament—by opposing 
all things which the Tories oppose, and 
supporting whatever the Tories support, 
so far as parliament is concerned —by 
taking care that there shall be no ground 
of battle between themselves and the 
Tories —by carrying on for the Tories, 
in short, a truly Conservative govern. 
ment. * * * * ‘The only objec- 
tion to this plan, is the utter disgrace 
that would fall upon the Whigs, if, for 
the sake of not coming to action with 
the Tories, they should abandon the two 
or three measures of reform to which 
they are deeply pledged. This objection 
is so strong, that a Conservative coalition 
is more probable than a Conservative go- 
vernment of Whigs only. 

*“« At all events, however, there is no 
prospect but of a government essentially 
Conservative. Such is the end of that 
foolish or fraudful policy, which the 
Examiner used to call ‘ bombarding the 
Lords with good measures,’ and ‘ ripen- 
ing the pear’ of peerage reform. 

‘* For our own part, we are humbly of 
opinion that a Conservative government, 
however composed, will be found very 
much preferable to a ‘ Reform’ govern. 
ment, merely so called, existing upon 
many pretences and the one reality of 
its alliance with Mr. O’Connell. Almost 
any thing is better than being cheated. 
A Conservative government will make no 
dupes, but will pass for what it really is.” 


But these speculations excited the 
utmost wrath, or at least a very well- 
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executed simulation of it, in the mi- 
nisterial prints. The Morning Chro- 
nicle declared that 


‘“* Ministers will not abandon a hair’s 
breadth of the ground on which they took 
their stand. They will not abandon one 
of the principles to which they pledged 
themssivs. * © * © * The 
country is no doubt anxious that mi- 
nisters should remain in office ; but, in 
order to be of advantage to the country, 
it is necessary that they should continue 
to take the high ground, which will alone 
enable them to be useful in office. Mi- 
nisters have over and over again declared 
what measures they considered of para- 
mount importance ; and they are above 
looking out for an excuse to abandon 
_— * * * = * Kw 
never do for them to keep the Tories in 
countenance, who one day spoke in the 
strongest terms of reprobation of the 
Reform-bill, and the next declared their 
readiness to conform to it, and to give 
effect to its provisions. Ministers have 
afforded no countenance for the ex- 
pression of any thing like a readiness 
on their part to retract principles on 
which they have taken their stand. 
What they have declared essential to 
the well-being of the empire, and found- 
ed on principles of justice, they will 
honestly and conscientiously abide by. 
This much we have deemed it necessary 
to state, in justice to ministers.” 


Thus, then, stood the question, im- 
mediately before the meeting of parlia- 
ment. On the one hand, a strong sus- 
picion existed, in some quarters, that 
the ministry would bend to the ex- 
pression of the public mind, as fur- 
nished by the late elections, and as- 
sume a Conservative line of policy ; 
on the other, this suspicion was met, 
by their own immediate retainers, with 
the most positive and indignant denial, 
and the most emphatic assertions, that 
the measures to which they had pledged 
themselves would be steadily and faith- 
fully persevered in. 

Both these expectations or statements 
may turn out to be true—in terms, at 
least, if not in spirit— notwithstanding 
their apparent discrepancy. Ministers 
may adhere to their worn-out nostrums, 
the Irish Corporation-bill, and Irish 
Tithe-bill, or to something very nearly 
resembling them, and may yet adopt a 
decidedly Conservative line of policy 
in other and more important parti- 
culars. 

We must never forget, when talking 
of the plans and propositions of the 
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present cabinet, to take into our consi- 
deration their real character and origin. 
There is not, there never was, any thing 
solid or substantial about them. They 
are the merest spawn of faction, invented 
and brought forth for no other than the 
lowest party purposes. 

What was the object of “‘ the Appro- 
priation clause?” To benefit Ireland ? 
or the Church of Ireland? or even the 
Papists of Ireland? Not at all. All 
men know perfectly well that it was a 
mere device—a lever used for the 
overthrow of Sir Robert Peel’s govern- 
ment; and with regard to which the 
Whigs, as soon as it had answered its 
purpose, had but one feeling,—a wish 
to thrust it out of sight, and get rid of it 
as quietly as possible. 

And the [rish Corporation -bill,— 
what was it but one part of the com- 
pact made with O'Connell at Lichfield 
House ; and having no other real drift 
or object but that of augmenting his 
power, as the price of his co-operation ? 

Now, as far as these two “ measures” 
are concerned, the public and the House 
of Commons exactly share the feelings 
of ministers themselves: they are 
heartily sick of the very name of them, 
and would wish nothing more than to 
be well rid of both. The country is 
utterly weary of them-—so are the 
ministers ; and if we are to be again 
pestered with them, it will be not from 
any affection to the nostrums them- 
selves, on the part of the Whigs, but 
out of a mere feeling that their honour 
is in some degree pledged to play out 
the game. 

But when men have been inquiring, 
during the last six months, What will 
be the ministerial policy? it was not 
with reference to these threadbare fan- 
cies that they felt any anxiety. All the 
world felt that these miserable party 
pretexts had lasted their time, had 
served their purpose, and that it was 
now time to think of other and more 
important matters. 

None have felt this more strongly, 
nor have expressed it more distinctly, 
than the Radicals, both in parliament 
and out of it. They have latterly been 
more activeand more earnest than ever ; 
but not a moment’s interest did they 
bestow upon either Irish Tithe-bill or 
Irish Municipal Reform. 

The Radicals, in fact, have been 
long making up their minds to a for- 
ward movement. They had latterly 
shewn the most decided resolution to 
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bring matters to some issue, and either 
to carry some one point without further 
delay, or, at least, to obtain some de- 
cided pledge from the government as 
to the future. Their real, their de- 
clared object, was to augment the 
power of the democracy, already so 
great as to threaten the existence of the 
other two branches of the legislature. 
To further this object, they have conde- 
scended to stoop to such expedients as 
the Appropriation clause and the Irish 
Corporation-bill ; not from any real 
value for these wretched contrivances, 
but with the hope of bringing on, by 
their means, a contest between the two 
houses, and of thus committing the 
Whig ministry to a death-struggle with 
the aristocratic branch of the legis- 
lature. All their writings, for the last 
two years, have shewn that the only 
point about which they felt any anxiety 
was, not as to the success of these two 
measures, but as to the degradation of 
the House of Lords. 

Ministers, however, meant nothing 
of the kind; and the Radicals began, 
by degrees, to arrive at a clear under- 
standing of this point. They now com- 
prehend full well, that, although Irish 
Tithe and Corporation-bills may be 
again introduced in the present session, 
their passing will depend wholly upon 
the assent of the Conservative peers ; 
and, consequently, little as they cared 
about them before, they now care still 
less. Their attention, therefore, has 
naturally reverted to those plans and 
propositions which are properly their 
own— which go directly to an aug- 
mentation of the democratic power ; 
and they very naturally resolved to 
bring the ministry at once to a point 
on some one, or all, of these questions. 
The moment, therefore, that her ma- 
jesty’s speech had been read from the 
chair, and the mover and seconder of 
the address had gone through their ac- 
customed gesticulations, up sprang 
Mr. Wakley, and demanded “to know, 
after that speech, for what purpose her 
majesty’s present ministers were so 
anxious, in 1835, to eject the right 
honourable baronet from office ?” 

Nothing could speak more clearly 
than this demand, the altered views of 
the Radicals. The speech went over 
the same ground as did the speeches of 
1836 and 1837: it was vague, it was 
tame, it was ill-drawn ; but it promised 
the House the identical measures upon 
which the combined Whigs and Radi- 
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cals had laid so much stress for nearly 
three years past. It spoke of Irish 
tithes and Irish corporations ; why, 
then, did the honourable member for 
Finsbury ask “for what purpose Sir 
Robert Peel had been ejected !” 

“Ay, but,” Mr. Wakley would 
have rejoined, “ Irish Tithe-bills and 
Irish Corporation-bills do not mean, 
now, the same things that they meant 
in 1836. We supported them then 
with heart and soul, considering them 
as sO many battering-rams to knock 
down the House of Lords. We now 
find that they are utterly useless in 
this point of view, and we conse- 
quently care not a straw about them. 
We want to come to the point at 
once :—Will ministers give us the 
ballot and an extension of suffrage, or 
either of them ?” 

Mr. Wakley moved an amendment 
to this effect. This course was most 
distasteful to numbers of his own 
party. The Humes and O’Connells, 
and their retainers, all voted against 
him, from a fear of actually destroying 
the ministry, and thus destroying, also, 
their own access to the sources of 
patronage. But there were as many 
as twenty of the Radical party whose 
pledges did not allow them to escape, 
and that number voted for the amend- 
ment. Had the Conservatives imi- 
tated the factious conduct of the Whigs 
in 1835, and united themselves for a 
moment to the Radicals, the division 
would have been—for the amendment, 
286; for the address, 243: majority 
against ministers, 43. But the Con- 
servatives valued principle more than 
a party triumph. They supported mi- 
nisters ; and we claim no particular 
merit for them in so doing. They gave 
Lord John their 266 votes, and thus 
carried the address by 509 to 20. 

Here, then, is an entirely new pre- 
dicament of parties. The Whigs, at 
the very moment when the support of 
the Radicals was most essential to 
them -—-at a moment, in fact, when 
they were utterly unable to stand with- 
out that support, have frankly and ex- 
plicitly told those Radicals that they 
must expect nothing from them. There 
can be no doubt on any man’s mind, 
that they have raised themselves consi- 
derably in the estimation of all honour- 
able men by this openness of conduct : 
even the Radicals confess, that they pre- 
fer this candid declaration to the delusive 
hopes of the last two years. 
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But what will be the result of this 
new state of things on the relative po- 
sitions of parties? We are inclined 
to think that it will not produce any 
very immediate change. Out of doors, 
indeed, it will spread thedry-rot through- 
out the ministerial party. It will ut- 
terly destroy all remains of zeal and 
enthusiasm for the ministry among the 
people, and will leave the Whigs in 
the government to be supported by the 
Whigs, and the Whigs only, among 
the population: a support about as 
solid and as valuable as if they rested 
upon the Quakers, or the followers of 
Mr. Irving. But in the House we 
look for no immediate change. The 
larger proportion of the Radical party 
in parliament are mean, low-minded, 
selfish men, who, under the guise of 
high-souled patriotism, have their own 
private ends in view. By keeping the 
present ministry in, those ends may 
be answered ; and the weaker the mi- 
nistry may be, the higher will be the 
price that their support will command: 
while, should the Conservatives re- 
possess Downing Street, all hopes of 
commissions for themselves, or clerk- 
hips for their brothers (Shiel, to wit), 
will be utterly extinguished. No! the 
Radicals are not in the least likely to 
act a bold and decided, or an honest 
part, on this, any more than on any 
former occasion. 

What influence, then, will this petty 
wrangle have on the situation and 
prospects of the opposing parties? 
Immediately, very \ittle ; remotely, but 
not very remotely, it promises ruin, by 
a slow decay, to the men now in power. 
They are, at present, barely able to 
stand their ground. A very small di- 
minution of force leaves them in a 
clear minority; and that diminution 
must be looked for if matters remain 
in their present position, and nothing 
be done to re-conciliate the masses of 
Radicals and Republicans out of doors. 

But, with this prospect full in view, 
how is the recent conduct of Lord 
John Russell, in breaking with the 
Radicals, to be accounted for? He is 
not a man likely to be regardless of 
results, or careless whether he retains 
or loses his position and his power. 
His sudden reining-up, at the evident 
risk of a ministerial overturn, must 
have arisen out of some well-consi- 
dered and adjusted calculations. It 
is impossible to suppose, either that 
the consequences of his declarations 
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were not foreseen by Lord John, or 
that, being foreseen, they were dis- 
regarded. 

What, then, is the policy of the 
Whigs, in this sudden wheel-about? 
To us, the matter presents itself in this 
point of view :— 

The ministry had found itself, since 
its alliance with the Radical and 
O’Connell factions, constantly and re- 
gularly losing ground. In 1835, they 
lost several seats; in 1836, several 
more; in 1837, several more. Every 
new effort after popularity failed them ; 
the last and most desperate of all, the 
Church-rate scheme, leaving them 
stranded with a majority of five. The 
queen’s accession—their last and best 
chance — evinced, in the results of the 
general election, the extent to which 
they had lost ground. They calculated 
— and, under ordinary circumstances, 
would have had a right to calculate— 
on a gain of thirty, giving them a ma- 
jority of 100. Instead of which, they 
have experienced a loss of ten or twelve, 
leaving them scarcely any majority at 
all! 

It was impossible for the Whigs to 
shut their eyes to these facts, or to 
doubt any longer that the course they 
were taking was one which was de- 
stroying them with a slow but certain 
destruction. It is any thing, therefore, 
but a just matter of surprise, that they 
should have resolved upon a decided 
change. 

But that change must, ofcourse, lead 
either to positive Radicalism or mode- 
rate Conservatism. Their Whiggism 
had long had a Radical flavour ; if any 
change was to be made in this direc- 
tion, it must have been by eschewing 
Whiggism totally, and plunging into 
direct Republicanism. On the other 
hand, a sudden reversion to Constitu- 
tional, or Conservative-W hig principles, 
would be quite as easy, and rather 
more respectable. 

That they should have adopted the 
latter course is not at all surprising. 
A conversion to Radicalism pure would 
have presented many difficulties. Could 
the queen herself have been easily so 
far blinded as to have permitted her 
crown to be placed in hazard, in order 
that her ministers might carry on a 
game at political puss in the corner ? 
Would the hundred and twenty Whig 
peers have remained quiescent, while 
the aristocracy was being reduced 
from its just dimensions to meet 
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the notions of the Birmingham Po- 
litical Union? Or would the bare 
majority of one or two score in the 
lower house have remained firm in 
their allegiance, after such a manceuvre 
on the part of their leaders? No, this 
line of policy was crossed with danger 
at every step; and it is no wonder that 
courtiers like Lords Melbourne and 
Palmerston, after basking for months 
in the sunshine of royalty, should have 
dreaded the encounter with such perils 
as these. 

On the other hand, there was a de- 
gree of hope attendant on the opposite 
course. It was matter of notoriety that 
the leaders of the Conservative party 
were far from desirous of office, so that 
nothing was to be dreaded from them 
in the way of a hasty endeavour to re- 
possess themselves of Downing Street. 
Time would be allowed for a fair trial 
—for an endeavour to accommodate 
matters in such a way as to give the 
Whigs another lease of office. And 
fancy would readily suggest, that it 
might be easy so to remodel their mea- 
sures as to leave no decent pretext for 
Conservative attack ; and thus, if the 
Radicals could be outbraved or si- 
lenced, and the Conservatives would 
but continue their Fabian policy a little 
longer, an opportunity would at least 
he gained for an endeavour to reinforce, 
or otherwise strengthen, the Whig array. 

This was the third, or last, course of 
proceeding pointed out by the Spec- 
iator, in the passage we have already 
quoted. 


“We may still have a Conservative 
government, though composed wholly of 
Whigs. . ag . There is 
a way by which they may retain power 
in spite of the Tories ; namely, by care- 
fully abstaining from any measure or 
proposal likely to be defeated by the 
Tories in either house of parliament — 
by opposing all things which the Tories 
oppose, and supporting whatever the 
Tories support, so far as parliament is 
concerned--by taking care that there 
shall be no ground of battle between 
themselves and the Tories — by carrying 
on for the Tories, in short, a truly Con- 
servative government.” 


Such, indeed, seems to have been 
the course chosen by Lord John— pro- 
bably believing, with the Spectator, 
that in this way he “ might retain 
power in spite of the Tories.” 

But this introduces another very im- 
portant question: Will this new ma- 
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neeuvre on the part of ministers have 
that result which the Spectator pro- 
gnosticates, and which Lord John 
Russell probably hopes ? 

The answer to this question must be 
given by the Conservative party in par- 
liament, and especially by the Conserv- 
ative leaders. If they are satisfied with 
merely preventing the commission of 
evil, then a Conservative Whig govern- 
ment, avoiding the proposition of any 
measure of a clearly vicious character, 
may stagger on for a session or two, 
tolerated and permitted to exist, till it 
expires of its own innate weakness. 

But we ought not to suppose that 
our Conservative statesmen will take so 
low and unworthy a view of the duties 
of a government, or will long permit 
the existence of an executive whose 
only merit consists in the negative 
point of doing no harm. 

In fact, the mere supposition in- 
volves an important error. An admi- 
nistration which attempted to proceed 
on such a principle would inevitably 
do great harm, inasmuch as all govern- 
ments have duties of a positive as well 
as of a negative character. Every year, 
every month, furnishes occasions in 
which much good ought to be done, 
or, at least, attempted; and if those 
occasions are allowed to pass unem- 
ployed, such a government will be 
found to violate many of its highest 
obligations. The Conservatives, there- 
fore, before they can entertain the 
thought of being content with a Whig 
administration, ought to be satisfied 
that that administration will be both 
“a terror to evil-docrs, and a praise to 
them that do well.” 

Let it be supposed, for instance, that 
the Whigs endeavour to get rid of their 
own worn-out fancies, the Irish Cor- 
poration and Tithe Bills, by some such 
modifications as may induce the Con- 
servatives, rather than seem pertina- 
cious, to pass both those bills. The 
civil list, of course, will not be a 
ground of quarrel. But let not either 
Conservative or Whig imagine that the 
practical duties of the government end 
here, or that all the various matters of 
importance which are rising daily be- 
fore the notice of parliament may be 
cushioned, or got rid of by commissions 
of inquiry, merely to relieve the Whigs 
from the trouble or the awkwardness of 
expressing any opinion about them. 

To give an instance : Notwithstand- 
ing all the commonplace expressions of 
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attachment to the church which the mi- 
nisters are always ready to pour forth, 
no one can tell, looking at their con- 
duct with reference to the Church of 
Scotland, touching its application for 
endowments, and their mode of dealing 
with the English church-rate question, 
last year, whether the government 
means to maintain the principle of an 
Established Church or not. 

We know that Lord John Russell 
exclaimed, on this very point, in the 
course of the debate on the address, 


‘«¢ An honourable gentleman had asked, 
in the course of the debate, Whether he 
(Lord John) would maintain the church 
establishment? Why, he did not know 
where that honourable gentleman had 
been living of late, that he was ignorant 
that he had always declared that he 
would support the Established Church!” 


Now, we have been living in London 
for the last seven years, and have been 
attentively watching the noble lord’s 
conduct during the whole of that pe- 
riod ; and yet we could not possibly 
guess, from his past conduct, whether 
it may suit him, in 1838, to support a 
church establishment or not. And, 
more than that, we have not the least 
doubt in our own minds, that the noble 
lord, if called upon to say whether he 
will himself answer for it that he shall 
be a supporter of a church establish- 
ment in 1840, could not honestly an- 
swer that question. 

But the present state of the mini- 
sterial mind on this most important 
subject, may be gathered from a com- 
parison of two facts. 

In the autumn of 1834, the Whig 
ministry being in a difficulty concern- 
ing the Church of Ireland, fell upon 
their usual expedient, a commission of 
inquiry. The field of that inquiry was 
very large, but it happened to suit the 
purposes of the Whigs that that com- 
mission should proceed with celerity 
in its work. Accordingly, early in the 
very next spring, a complete view of 
the state of Ireland, in all ecclesiastical 
matters, was laid upon the table of the 
House of Commons. We thus saw 
what kind of expedition was practic- 
able, when the object in view was to 
take something from the church. 

Immediately after, however, a very 
opposite case presented itself. The 
Church of Scotland, from whom no 
one could even dream of taking any 
thing, came before parliament, com- 
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plaining that she, as a national esta- 
blishment, was deficient in means. 
And the application was accompanied 
by the best possible proof of its truth 
and sincerity, in that the petitioners 
had themselves subscribed, out of their 
own private funds, very large sums in 
aid of this deficiency ; and now only 
called on the House of Commons to 
grant them a far less sum than they 
had themselves raised. 

The case, thus guaranteed in the 
most convincing manner, seemed to 
require little further proof. Never- 
theless, the ministers, according to their 
accustomed plan, must needs evade 
the question by another commission. 
That commission was appointed in the 
summer of 1835: we are now in the 
winter of 1837. The case of the Church 
of Scotland, as all can see at a glance, 
is far less extensive and complicated 
than that of the Church of Ireland; 
yet the Report from Ireland, having 
spoliation in view, was ready in six or 
eight months: while that from Scot- 
land, which tends to a grant of money, 
is not yet forthcoming, though sir or 
eight-and-twenty months have elapsed ! 
Never was there a clearer exemplifica- 
tion of the proverb, “‘ Where there’s a 
will, there’s a way.” ‘There is a way, 
it would seem, either to bring forward 
a report or keep it back, as may suit 
the object which the report-makers’ 
masters have in view ! 

Here, then, is a question on which 
the government ought to be prepared 
to decide, and on which, if the Con- 
servatives do their duty, they ought to 
be compelled to decide. The Church 
of Scotland has waited in a suppliant 
attitude for nearly three years, and it 
will be a gross dereliction of duty if 
the government still further prolongs 
this delay. And here the question arises, 
on which the ministry ought to be 
compelled to come to some conclusion, 
Whether they mean to maintain the 
principle of an establishment or not? 
If they do, they will, without further 
procrastination, make the grant; if 
they refuse to come to this decision, it 
will be either because they are against 
the principle of an establishment, or 
because they are afraid to come to any 
decision at all. This last is, we be- 
lieve, the real truth of the matter. 

The case of the Church of England 
is of a similar description. Here the 
ministry have already done great in- 
jury — an injury which they are bound 
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to remedy without delay. They have 
done all they could to damage the 
rights of the Church, in the matter of 
church-rates. They have themselves 
cast doubts on the validity of her claim, 
and have put forward their legal offi- 
cers to support those doubts. They 
have thus deprived her, in many places, 
of the means of carrying on public 
worship, and have encouraged a system 
of warfare and contention against her 
throughout the land. 

Nothing can be clearer, then, than 
the duty of the government in this 
matter. Lad the mischief sprung from 
another souree, it would have been 
their duty to have found a remedy; 
but how much more so when the evil 
is, in a great degree, their own work ! 

Does Lord John Russell, then, mean 
to settle the church-rate question in 
the present session? As far as we can 
yet see, he confesses that he does not; 
nor does he even hold a hope of a set- 
tlement at any future time. All he 
offers is a committee of inquiry into 
the bishops’ lands. But he knows full 
well that the result of this inquiry, be 
it what it may, can have no bearing 
on the church-rate question. He knows 
full well, that if he had established 
the proof of an available surplus of 
500,000/. a-year from this source — 
which he never will do— the only re- 
sult would be the bestowment of that 
surplus upon the proper objects of the 
increase of small livings, and the en- 
dowment of new churches, and not in 
the remission of parish-rates. To post- 
pone the church-rate question, there- 
fore, while the proposed committee 
shall prosecute its inquiries, is a mere 
maneuvre to get rid of the question 
for another session. But no govern- 
ment has any right thus to deal with 
the institutions of the country ; and if 
Lord John, either in this or in the 
Scotch Church question, abandons or 
shirks his duty, it rests with Conserva- 
tives to remind him of his obligations. 
A government merely negatively Con- 
servative will not satisfy the country. 
We must have a ministry prepared to 
be active and decided, not neutral or 
passive, on all these great questions. 


But we must draw to a conclusion. 
As, however, the ballot is evidently made 
the cheval de bataille of the Radicals, 
and as the opposition offered to it by the 
ministry has already become a ground 
of feud, and is likely to prove a cause 
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of permanent quarrel between the Whigs 
and Radicals, two or three remarks on 
some points which have lately offered 
themselves will probably not be thought 
out of place. 

The ground taken by Lord John 
Russell, in the opening debate of the 
session, was not only safe and tenable, 
but it furnished one of the few in- 
stances in which his lordship has 
shewn some signs of statesmanship, 
He ventured, for once, to look beyond 
the immediate demand, the momentary 
expedient, and reminded the House 
that this one measure of reform was 
but a portion of the demands of the 
Radical party ; that the same men who 
advocated it, advocated also two other 
great additions to, or variations from, 
the Reform-bill ; and that they most ex- 
plicitly avowed that the ballot, of itself, 
would neither satisfy their desires and 
demands, nor, in fact, amount to any 
considerable practical improvement. 
It therefore became necessary for the 
Ilouse to look the whole matter stead- 
ily in the face, and to determine whe- 
ther it was better to stand by the Re- 
form-bill, in principle, not forgetting 
practical improvements, in detail; or 
whether another and a total change 
should take place, and the Reform-bill 
be pushed aside, after only five years 
existence, by an entirely new and demo- 
cratic system of representation ? 

Mr. Grote complained of this mode 
of dealing with the question, and in- 
sisted that the ballot was a distinct 
and independent question of itself, and 
that it was unjust to mingle it up with 
any other matters of controversy. 

But this mode of dealing with 
the subject, begging Mr. Grote’s par- 
don, would be mere childishness. 
Doubtless, the ruftian, who attacks a 
lone house at midnight, would be very 
glad to persuade the inmates that his 
sole wish was to get in, and that the 
question, what he intended to do after 
he had got in, was quite another matter, 
and ought not to be mixed up with the 
first point under discussion. But the 
defenders of the house would say, 
“ Yes, you want, in the first instance, 
merely to come in; but we know, as 
certainly as we can know any thing, 
that mere admission inside the pre- 
mises is only the first part of your 
object, for that, when admitted, you 
will immediately begin to bind, if not 
murder, the inmates, and to plunder 
the house. 
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Now, with just as much certainty as 
we know that the purpose of a burglar 
is, not merely to get into the house, 
but to get into it in order that he may 
carry every thing out of it—with the 
same certainty do we all know that the 
ballot is nothing more than a first step 
with those who demand it; and that 
even this first step will not have the 
least value in their eyes, except it is 
immediately followed by a second,— 
the extensive alteration of the franchise 
fixed by the Reform-bill. A prominent 
speaker at the White Conduit House 
dinner of Nov. 22—which dinner was 
attended by Messrs. O'Connell, Wak- 
ley, Hindley, Fielden, and others— 
distinctly declared, amidst loud cheers, 
that, “ without a great extension of the 
suffrage, he would rather not have the 
ballot!” And are these distinct decla- 
rations, re-echoed from every corner of 
the kingdom, to be overlooked or made 
no account of by men calling themselves 
legislators? 

On these grounds, therefore, except 
Lord Jon Russell had been prepared 
to abandon the very name of Whig, 
and to call himself, for the future, by no 
other name than that of Radical—on 
these grounds he was justified, and in 
fact compelled, to take the line which 
we have seen him take. But even 
were it not so, and had it been pos- 
sible to consider the question of the 
ballot on isolated grounds, and apart 
from all other matters affecting the re- 
presentation, there would still have 
remained various cogent and weighty 
reasons against its adoption. Most of 
these we have already urged, at various 
times ; but the following letter, of a 
well-known Whig baronet in Kent, 
will not only cast much additional 
light upon the subject, but will also 
claim greater consideration, as ema- 
nating from a declared Whig and an 
earnest Reformer, than any thing that 
we could offer. 


“ To the Editor of the Maidstone Gazette. 


“‘ Sir,—Your paper of the 5th instant 
reached me too late for me to reply to 
your leading article in time for your 
next publication ; ; but I now take up the 
subject in the same spirit and with the 
same object as yourself, namely, to elicit 
the truth. My opinions may be wrong ; 
but not having yet met with any argu- 
ment sufficiently strong to change them, 
I must still continue to oppose the ballot, 
although in doing so 1 am aware that i 
differ from many sterling reformers, for 
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whose opinions I have great respect ; 
but I think that, in their anxiety to ob- 
tain relief from the evils we all complain 
of, they too eagerly take up a plan which 
shews so fair and plausible, without duly 
reflecting on its ulterior consequences, 
or, indeed, without any certainty that it 
will answer the hopes and expectations 
anticipated from it. 
7 * * 


**T now proceed to the ballot ques- 
tion; the object supposed attainable by 
it is ‘ perfect freedom of voting.’ If it 
fails in this material point, I conclude its 
strongest friends would not adhere to it. 
That it will fail, as it has done in Ame. 
rica, I am quite confident, and on that 
account, and for many others, I object to 
it. My reasons are the following : 

‘© 1. Because the ballot will nec cessarily 
reduce the general scale of morality, by 
making the vice of hypocrisy a seeming 
virtue. 

«* 2, Because it must widen the dis- 
tinction between rich and poor, as the 
rich man can have no occasion to disguise 
his political opinions, whilst the poor 
elector must do so, or be subject to the 
same persecutions as under the present 
system. 

” « 3, Because it inevitably must lead to 
wholesale bribery, without the possibility 
of detection. 

“4, Because it will not put an end to 
canvass, feasting, or treating. 

“5, Because its tendency is to lower 
an individual in his own opinion ; for if 
there is one thing a Briton ought to be 
more proud of than another —it is his 
power of openly expressing his political 
opinions, and this power ought to be se- 
cured to him without fear of injury or 
expectation of benefit. 

‘“« 6th. Because in a short time it will 
cease, as in America, to insure secrecy. 

“7th. Because it will be no safeguard 
against intimidation, for few then will 
be able so entirely to conceal their po- 
litical opinions, that they will not be 
known by their employers or landlords ; 
and if they are base enough (as now) to 
punish a man for a conscientious vote, 
they will be equally base—perhaps more 
so—and punish a person for entertaining 
opinions contrary to their own. 

** 8th. Because, as in America, the 
ballot will have a tendency to form elec- 
tors into clubs, or parties, governed by 
a few clever individuals; and all who 
belong to such a club—or, to use the 
American phrase, a caucus — must vote 
as they are directed, It may he said, 
that, as the ballot is secret, this cannot 
be ; but so strong is the spirit of partizan- 
ship and the bond of union amongst 
them, that, although the ballot-box is 
supposed to conceal their yotes, the re- 
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sult of an election can be known before 
it is commenced, Thus the great object 
of ‘ freedom of opinion’ will be as com- 
pletely set at naught under the ballot as 
it is at present. 

“TI concede, that it is possible many 
of my objections, particularly the last, 
may not be fully developed or felt for 
some years; but it behoves us to reflect 
and consider what may be the conse- 
quence to our posterity of a measure 
which may so vitally affect all our social 
and moral habits, before we resort to it: 
and we should be careful, lest in the en- 
deavour to relieve ourselves we should 
entail upon them worse evils than those 
we now suffer. 

** My second objection may require a 
few words of explanation. 1 affirm that 
‘it would lead to wholesale bribery ;’ 
and it will be effected in this way :—An 
agent (the Tories have many, perfectly 
ready for the work) may say to a certain 
number of electors, ‘ If my friend is re- 
turned, you shall receive a certain sum, 
on a certain day after the election.’ The 
agent is safe, as no money is to be paid 
till the work is done ; and detection is 
impossible; because, granting that the 
offer becomes public, what proof can be 
adduced that the man has voted? And, 
surely, any one has a right to offer money 
to another, when the intention is so com- 
pletely concealed. 


* * * 


** T remain, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Jouxn Maxwei Tyiven.” 


But the most startling and grievous 
feature of the discussions which have 
followed the late elections has been, 
the decided declaration, in favour of the 
ballot, of the political Dissenters ! After 
the various exhibitions of the last five 
years, they had not, perhaps, much 
character to lose; but this final step is 
indeed conclusive of their real spirit 
and temper, and with it, of their hopes 
and prospects. Henceforward, it will 
be impossible for any rational man to 
look upon them in any other light than 
as a set of restless, intriguing politi- 
cians, who, for the better attainment of 
their ends, think it wise to assume the 
disguise of a religious profession. 

The support of the ballot is barely 
reconcileable with the maintenance of 
the character of an upright man, even 
in the ordinary and worldly acceptation 
of the term. But to the morals of 
Christianity it is in the utmost and 
most diametrical opposition. 

The argument against the ballot 
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which has never yet been answered, and 
which never will be, is this: 

The use of the ballot will not put 
an end to canvassing: this is alread 
fully ascertained. We have the ballot 
in the elections at the East India 
House, and in hundreds of hospitals, 
schools, and other public institutions, 
all over the country ; and in all of them 
canvassing goes on as briskly when an 
election takes place by ballot, as when 
it takes place by poll. To talk, there- 
fore, of the ballot putting a stop to 
canvassing, is to argue against ascer- 
tained facts. 

The ballot being adopted, and can- 
vassing proceeding as usual, what will 
be the only practical result. 

The independent man, who now 
glories in his vote, will still glory in it, 
in spite of the ballot. He will stick 
his colours in his hat, and to him the 
ballot is utterly useless. 

The honest and truthtelling man, 
even if not independent, will, if 
brought to give a pledge, be sure to 
redeem it. The same influence which 
draws from him a promise now, will 
draw from him the same promise then ; 
and that promise, once given, will be 
faithfully kept. To him, therefore, as 
well as to the former character, the 
ballot is wholly useless. 

There remains only the false and 
dishonest voter—he who wishes to 
have all the benefit, whether in money 
or in custom, of promising one side, 
and voting for the other. These are 
the men, and these only, who can de- 
rive even the show of benefit from the 
use of the ballot. 

But, this being the plain state of the 
case, is it not wholly inconceivable 
how a professedly religious man can 
become an open advocate of the ballot ! 
The mere politician, indeed, shields 
himself under some miserable worldly 
maxim ; and argues that it is better 
that the voter should ¢el/ a lie, in pro- 
mising a vote which he does not mean 
to give, than act a lie, by giving his 
vote in opposition to his own con- 
viction. 

This sort of morality may pass 
muster among men of the world. It 
is, perhaps, as good as that which jus- 
tifies the taking away a man’s property 
at the gaming-table, or his life, by a 
pistol-shot, for a momentary offence. 
But men who openly profess to live a 
religious life, and to square all their 
notions by the principles of the Bible, 
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must exhibit somewhat of a higher 
standard than this, if they would not 
rank with the merest hypocrites. 
Christian morality knows nothing 
of a preference for one sort of falsehood 
over another. It never justifies the use 
of deceit on one side, by the miserable 
excuse that tyranny was attempted on 
the other. It knows nothing of pledge- 
breaking, on any pretence or proviso 
whatever. Its character of an upright 
man is, He that sweareth to his neigh- 
bour, and disappointeth him not, though 
it were to his own hurt. To this sort 
of man the ballot would offer not the 
least protection. Now, this is the stand- 
ard of morality which every Dissenter 
is bound to uphold! What means, 
then, their advocacy of the ballot? 
Secret voting, if all men were Bible 
moralists —as all Dissenters ought to 
be — would answer no possible end. 
The man who now glories in his vote, 
and wishes all the world to know it, 
would do so still, and his vote would 
not be secret. The man who at pre- 
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sent possesses sufficient independence 
to refuse his promise, and to vote ac- 
cording to his own opinion, regardless 
of consequences, would do so still. 
His denial of a pledge would be the 
denial of his vote; and as correct a 
judgment would be formed of his inten- 
tions, as now can be formed of his acts. 
And the poor and dependent, but 
honest voter, who now sinks his own 
opinion (if he has any), and obliges a 
powerful friend or patron, would do 
as he has heretofore done; and his 
upright character would satisfy that 
friend of the certainty that his pledge, 
once obtained, would be faithfully re- 
deemed. And thus, if the increase of 
sincere religion had cleared away the 
profligate and the false, the whole ob- 
ject and intent of secret voting would 
be utterly defeated. What, then, is 
the meaning of the Dissenters’ advo- 
cacy of the ballot-—a system which 
contemplates and provides for false- 
hood and promise-breaking, and which 
would be utterly useless without them ! 





EPISTLES OF THE LITERATI. 
No. X. 
THE REV. ALEXANDER DYCE TO OLIVER YORKE. 


Sin,—In a critique on the Lives of Shakespeare, §c.; in the last number of 
your Magazine, I am mentioned as the editor of Marlowe’s Works; the reviewer, 
I presume, having been misled by Dr. Lardner’s journeyman, who has not only 
cited the edition of Marlowe as mine, but has also expressed his astonishment 
that “the Rev. Mr. Dyce, a clergyman of the Established Church, should have 
reprinted those Love Elegies of Marlowe, which, on their first appearance, were 
burnt by the hands of the common hangman !” 

To every volume of old poetry which I have edited I have put my name. 
The wretched reprint of Marlowe has no editor’s name: it was “ dove” by a 
gentleman who has been dead several years, and whose knowledge of our early 
dramatic literature was much on a par with that of the Cyclopedist. 


I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


London, Nov. 9, 1837. ALEXANDER DYCE. 

[ We hasten to publish the above. Mr. Dyce is right in his conjecture, that 
we merely followed the Cyclopedist. It was extremely foolish in us to make any 
assertion, no matter how trivial, on the authority of Dr. Lardner’s journeyman ; 
but surely that person owes an apology to Mr. Dyce.—O. Y.] 
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THREE SONNETS FOR DECEMBER. 


BY SIR MORGAN o’DOHERTY, BART. 


I. 


’Twas my intention once to write a ballad, 
In praise of Queen Victoria, and her visit 
To London city ; but I find that is it 
Less fast to make a sonnet than a sallad. 
I leave to versifiers, red or squalid, 
Female or male, to sing about the queen: 
And somewhere I perhaps a thing have seen 
To make the boldest look a little pallid, 
In venturing on such task. The thought is trite, 
That when the folks who know, with artist hand, 
To touch the lyre, and compliment aright, 
In flowing strain, the lady of the land, 
Have done the business, ’tis no need that I 
Should my hack fist at sonnetteering ply, 


II, 


But, here, a merry Christmas to your grace ! 
[So was the greatest woman that e’er sate 
Upon the throne you sit on, queen’d in state, 

Called by the men who in world’s time and space 

Never were equalled, and till Time gives place 
Unto Eternity, will still be first ; 

Greatest of women, whom the isle has nursed, 

The last, the noblest, of Plantagenet’s race ]. 

A merry Christmas! May your heart be light ! 
As gay and joyous as you feel it now! 

Even when the hairs upon your head are white, 
As those which fronted great Eliza’s brow ! 

When she her glorious business nobly done, 

Spain’s Papists beaten, Papist Ireland won, 


Ill. 


Sank down to die. No idle tale of love, 
No filthy calumny by Popish tongue, 
With inbred slander and base falsehood tlung 
Bespotted on your name. Rise far above 
The alien faction banded to remove 
You and your kindred! What ye came for here 
Was for the faith and creed that we uprear ; 
The feelings in our hearts of hearts all wove, 
As man to fight, as woman to revere : 
And therefore, gracious lady, do I guess 
If you could wield the falchion and the spear, 
You'd smite the ruffian who abused Queen Bess : 
And as your name doth signify Victorious, 
Then toast the pious memory of Old Glorious. 


M. O’D. 


Regent Street, Nov, 24. 
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